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DESCRIPTIVE NOVICES. 

It IS a very pleasant thing to finish iTei^cling a book and feel that one 
has made a charming new acqnain&thee." Men and women wdio are en- 
tirely congenial and delltful are by no means common in this wmrkl, even 
if one lives in the midst of its best societ}'' ; and some of our dear friends 
are people who live all the year round in the little thi ee-wmlled houses made 
hy book-covers. Yet their every-clay life is as real to us as owrs; their 
houses and their fortunes and misfortunes are well known to us, and we are 
sure of a thousand things about them that we never saw in print. Tlie 
inner circle of ,our friends mTt be a broken one if it were not rounded 
and completed with such companionships as these. But one thinks not 
so much of the luxury of having these friendships as of the necessity 
for them, and of the good it does everybody to know nice people, of the 
elevating power a novel ma}^- have if it carries its readers among people 
worth knowing. It is certainly a great force in raising the tone of so- 
ciety ; it is a great help in the advance of civilization and refinement. 
A good story has a thousand readers wdiere a biografy has ten. Who 
is not better^ for having associated with the ladies and gentlemen to whom 
certain novelists have presented us ? One instinctively tries to behave 
his very best after meeting them, and admires their hospitality, their 
charity, their courage in adversity, their grace and good-breeding. How 
many Vicks of speV*h and manner we have cant in such society ! How 
often we have been moved to correct some carelessness or rudeness, of 
which we were unconscious until they taut us better! Trollope, Miss 
Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, a hundred others, have unwittingly done 
much more than entertain ns with their stories : they have taut many 
people good manners ; they have set copies for us to follow in little 
things and great. To have spent a Week in a French Country House — 
as fhope we have all been lucky enuf to do— wdll save us from seeming- 
awkward on any repetition of that charming visit. If -we have never been 
abroad at all we feel that when we are in France, by and hy, and go 
into the country, it will not seem at all strange. It is a pity that so little 
is known of our pleasant people from the story-books. The best of 
our gentlemen and ladies have kept very much to themselves ; at any rate, 
they have few representatives in fiction, and do not mix much with the 
familiar types of character in American novels. Do they have them- 
selves privately printed, and are they rlt to be so shy as they are, and 
to keep their fashion of doing things to themselves? Are the authors 
who write about ameriean life afraid of seeming to copy fore in stories 
if they say too much of the people who, from a social point of vue, are 
best worth knowing and reading about? The country life and local 
dialects and peculiarities, with their ridiculousness and pathos, the ener- 
gy and restlessness and tlashiness and unconventionality, the ostentation, 
of americans have been held up for us to look at again and again. Ihere 
are many of our nebors across the water who think the ameriean girl of 
the period, with -whom they have become acquainted, is the best type 
that can be found. It is too bad that there have been so few stories of 
agreeable, lu-bred ameriean men and women, and that our best society 
has been so seldom represented in fiction. It is certainly not because it 
does not exist, and more books ■which show us such characters as these 
would do much good. [Atlantic. 
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The object of this list is to direct readers^ such as would enjoy the hind of boohs here 
descrihrd, to a number of novels, easily ohtalnahle^hut which, in many cases, hace been for- 
(joiien within a year or two after publication. That the existence of tcorhs of fiction is 
reintniUred so short a time is a pity, since, for exery new booh of merit, there are, in most 
libraries, a hundred as good or better, unh/town to the majority of readers. It is hoped that 
the publication of this and similar lists will lessen, in some measure, the disposition to read 
an infenor new booh lolien superior old boohs, equall y f resh to most readers, are at hand. 

This list will be followed by others descrihimj EUROPE AX, EGG EXTRIC, and 
FAXCIFUL novels and tales. The compiler would he pleased to have his atie at ion called to 
any worhs deseri'ing a place which have escaped his attention. It may he observed that the 
compiler has tried to include only such worhs as are well-written, initrestitaj, and free from 
sensationalism, senilmentallfy, and pretence. But in a few cases, boohs have been noticed on 
account of the reputation of their authors, or their great jwpalarlty, rather than their merit. 

The selected Jiotices” here given are generally abridged. 


ACADEMICIAiSr (The) [by H : M.* A.* (Evans) Cross i Blackwood, 

Eeroll : Bentley, 1888.] “impresses 1859.] “is remarkable, not less for the 
one as being pleasant and lit, yet by no unaffected saxon style which upholds the 
means shallo. The heroin, a charming graceful fabric of the narrativ, and for 
person, improves as her story advances, the naturalness of its scenes and char- 
for her ‘ niceness ’ is sufficiently quali- acters, so that the reader at once feels 
fied to preserve her from. any suspicion happy and at home among them, than 
of insipidity. The dialog is smart and for the general perception of those 
neat, but is never fatiguing! j over clever universal springs of action which Con- 
or over subtle The book’s main in- trol all society, the patient unfolding of 

terest is artistic.” [Athenteum. 1025 those traits of humanity with which 
ACROSS THE GARDEN" WALL commonplace writers get out of temper 
[by — ( ) Greene : F. V. White, and rudely dispense. The place and 

188G.] “ is a little comedy which occu- the people and the language ar of the 
pies the reader’s attention very pleas- simplest; and what happens from day to 
antly. A novel which affords simple day, and from year to year, in the period 
relaxation, and makes one forget to of the action, mit happen in any little 
criticize, should meet with grateful rec- village. We do not kno where to look, 
ognition,” [Athenaeum. 1020 in the whole range of contemporary 

ADAM AND EVE = No. 579 fictitious literature, for pictures in 

ADAM BEDE [by“ G: Eliot,” i. e., which the sober and the brilliant tones 
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almost from starvation.” [Church 
Monthly. 1032 

AGAINST TIME [by Alex. Innes 
Shani> : Smithy 1870.] is a really in- 
teresting novel, free from cant, verbiage, 
or undue sensation — the work of a man 
endowed with a clear and fertil fancy, 
who can describe the scenes and people 
of the present day without depressing 
the reader with the sense of their vul- 
garity. lie is modern, but not mean, 
and imaginativ without being maudlin. 
Equally at home in the City and on the 
Highland liills, he givs a vivid and en- 
thusiastic, yet truthful, description of 

both The characters ar all excellent, 

and many original.” [Athen. 1033 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND [by Dinah 
Maria (Mulock) Craik : Chapman ^ 
1850.] “ is, in its strong interest, a pain- 
ful book ; and for this reason it is more 
likely to be a favorit with the young, 
the hopeful, and the enthusiastic — who, 
after all, ar the great novel readers — 
than witli those whose lives and thots 
belong to the sober realities of life, and 
whose experience of sorro inclines 
them to shrink from the exposition of 
mimic woes. Agatha herself is drawn 
with such power and delicate skill that 
she livs in the memory with the individu- 
ality of a well-knon personage. She is 
a true woman of the hi-toned class. 
Her ‘ husband,’ tho apparently repre- 
senting the author’s ideal of a man, 
pleases us much less. The simile of 
the ‘ oak and the ivy ’ is all very pretty 
for poetry, and possibly for sylvan vege- 
table life. But the human ivy, we sus- 
pect, sometimes groes sadly tired of 
doing all the twining, and at any rate 
would like the oak to bend its branches 
and somewhat reciprocate the embrace. 
Nevertheless, we kno thdre is a large 
class of women who admire the ‘ style’ ; 
and while a tender-hearted, demonstra- 


tiv man is often in life wedded to a 
shrew, or an automaton, we as u«!ually 
find hi, generoiis-natured women lavish- 
ing their affection on some calm, stern, 
self-possessed ideal, like the Nathanael 
of the present volumes.” [Ladies’ Com- 
panion. 1034 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 
AND HOLIDAYS [by Ma. Oliphant 
(Wilson) Oliphant : Macmillan^ 1872.] 
“ is a very pleasant story. The heroin 
is a rather bad-tempered and intractable 
little girl, who, throu painful disciplin, 
learns how to be good and useful.” 
[Boston “Literary World.” 1035 
AILEENEERRERS, [by Susan Mor- 
ley: 11 : S. King, 1S74.] “ Those who 

prefer quality to quantity of fiction will 
here not be disappointed. The young 
lady with the pretty irish name is an 
admirable heroin, whose sound sense, 
womanly heart, and fine discretion by 
no means detract from her character as 
the central figure of a neat little ro- 
mance. Nor is Aileen alone in the 
possession of qualities which, however 
they may influence our common life, 
are generally deemed quite unworthy of 
fiction. Aileen’s patrician aunt and ple- 
beian grandmother vie with each other 
in the justness of their vues, and the 
tact with which they treat their young 
relativ.” [Athenaeum. 1030 

AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, [by Ma. 
(Argles) Hungerford : Lippincoit, 
1879.] “We hav here a tlioroly de- 
litful novel, to be read with interest, 
Idfed over, and enjoyed from beginning 
to end by everybody who likes to look 
into english country life in its sunniest 
mood, to kno intimately a small party 
of pleasant people, to be a patty to 
sparkling and witty conversation, to 
make the acquaintance of one of the 
most engaging young ladies whom recent 
fiction lias presented, and to watch the 
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course of 2 very pretty love affairs throu. 
a tortuous and troubled grotli to a happy 
consummation. The book is as fresh, 
fragrant, brit, and exhilarating as a 
June morning. The only clouds in the 
sky ar made to be radiant; no dis- 
agreeable villains ar allowed; no taint 
debases tlie life recorded; Lady Chet- 
wood is just a lovely old lady ; and the 
‘ airy fairy Lilian ’ is all which the epi- 
thets attached to her name suggest. The 
dainty social slang in which she and her 
irrepressible cousin Taffy indulge, givs 
special zest to the book.” [Boston 
“ Literary World.” 1037 

ALDERSYDE [by Annie S. Swan, 
N.Y., Carter^ 1S8(J.] is “ a quaint, 
tender, pathetic story, illustrativ of a 
fase of the social life of the Scottish 
border seventy years ago.” 103S 
ALBYTH. [by Jessie Fothergill : 
//. S. King, 1877.] “ There is some 

power in Miss Fothergill’s domestic 
story. The sad trials throu which Al- 
dyth passes (first in refusing, from a 
sense of duty to her younger sisters, to 
emigrate with the man to whom she is 
engaged, and lastly in being treacher- 
ously supplanted in his love by her 
younger sister, when 10 years of waiting 
have spoiled her looks) serve only to 
make her character hier and purer than 
before. The minor personages liav all 
their distinctiv traits. The style is 
simple and correct.” [Athen. 1030 
ALEC FORBES of Howglen. [by 
G : MacDonald : llursty 1805.] “ It is 

something to rejoice the heart that even 
in these days a novel can be written full 
of strong human interest without any 
aid from melodramatic scene-painting, 
social mysteries, and the fysical force of 
incidents. ‘ Alec Forbes ’ is merely the 
history of some of the inhabitants of an 
obscure village in the north of Scot- 
land. A country lass, left an orfan. 


and a boy, the son of a wido, a little 
better placed in the world, ar the main 
figures in the stor\'; but innumerable 
threads of interest ar interwoven with 
them : the human hearts by which they 
all liv ar opened to the reader; and 
this is the real source of interest — an 
interest deeper and stronger tlian can be 
woven out of mere circumstances, how- 
ever complicated or perilous The 

sketclies of university life in Glasgow 
ar very good ; the temptations and fall 
of Alec ar firmly handled, and the 
friendship of the whimsical and learned 
librarian is admirably introduced and 
worked out. But the reader must read 
for himself; no account of the story 
would giv any idea of the profound in- 
terest which pervades the work from the 
first page to the last. ‘ Alec Forbes ’ is 
the work of a poet. The ballads and 
poems, which ar introduced here and 
th^re, ar all touched with grace and 
beauty.” [Athenseum. 1040 

ALEXIA, [by Eleanor C. Trice: 
Bentley, 1887.] “ It is not often that so 

much delicate art is displayed in the 
telling of so slit a story. Not only is 
the plot so skilfully interwoven with the 
finer passion of the tale that it is almost 
spun, as it wer, out of the very texture 

of that i)assion but all the sketches 

of character ar complete to just the same 
extent and depth, so that we seem to be 
looking at a fine bas-relief whCTe every 
figure is definitly, tho only superfi- 
cially, chiselled out, and each is in keep- 
ing with the others. Miss Price tells us 
quite truly and simply at the conclusion 
of her tale ; ‘ This is only a sketch of a 
few years in a girl’s life, and there is no 
need to carry it on any further. Alexia 
and Charlie wer, of course, meant for 
each other from the beginning; they 
wer lovers always, and I shall be sur- 
prised if they do not continue lovers to 
324: 
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the end. Tliey wer neither of them 
faultless, and both made mistakes in 
their lives, which mit very easily liav 
severed tliem for ever.' But what inter- 
ests us in this ]»rief but delicate story is 
the beauty and simplicity of the work- 
manship, — the perfect ease with which 
n«>t only the here’s and heroin’s far from 
faultless cliaracters ar drawn and made 
visible, but the secondary figures ar 
sketched in, so as to enhance the vivid- 
ness of the principal interest In a 

story so slit, we hav seldom seen so 
true an art displa\’ed, so much finish 
and simplicity in delineating the relation 
between the characters, and so much 
skill in weaving a plot which shall really 
express, as human destinies very rarely 
seem to express, both what is truest and 
what is faultiest in the characters con- 
cerned, and that shall correspond so 
accurately, and yet so naturally, to the 
expectations and wishes of the reader.” 
[Spectator- 1041 

ALFRED H AGART’S HOUSEHOLD 
[by Alex. Smith: Sirahan^ 18G6.] ‘*is 
a very charming tale ... . Quiet, thoroly 
good, capitally told, with every here and 
tliGre a sprinkle of really beautiful, po- 
etic prose. ThC*re is also a relish of 
mild Scottism, not only whGre the char- 
acters speak, but wild re the author him- 
self speaks, which is of itself a charm 
in these days of clipped hedges and wire 
fences. The book mit almost hav for 
its second title ‘ Quarrels made up.’ The 
chief figure in it next to its hero, is a 
rich old aunt, who has fallen out with 
her well-descended niece for marrying 
beneath her, but who does all kind 
things under her crabbed surface of 
pride : one great kind act above all 
others, buying a partnership for Alfred 
Hagart, of which, to the end, the recip- 
ient never knds. Then we hav a lovers* 
quarrel, very well told, and nobly ad- 


justc'd, by the "working of a hint given 
by the same original old lady. Xext to 
her character, the best drawn in the book 
is that of Alfred Hagart himself. The 
intermixture of the folly of the head 
witli the "Wisdom of the heart ; the com- 
bination of restlessness and yearning for 
change with safe anchorage in affection 
and respect for a good wife, ar capitally 
described.” [Contemp. Review. 1043 
ALICE DUGDALE. [with ‘‘Why 
Frau Frohmann ” by Anthony Trol- 
lope : Ishister, 1SS2.] “ Mr. Trollope 

fully succeeds in making Alice Dugdale 
really lovable and charming, in spite of 
the drudgery in which she is always en- 
gaged, the unromantic butteriness of her 
little brother’s kisses, and the much 
pricked fore-finger "which has gone throu 
so many trials in the mending of torn 
clothes. Nay, he makes, as, of course, 
he 6t to make, the buttery kisses and the 
pricked forefinger essential parts of the 
lovableness of the girl who carries her 
dignity so well throu all her trials, and 
wins her prize at last, by virtue, almost, 
of her resolv to thro it away,” [Specta- 
tor* 1043 

ALICE GRAEME [Chapman, 1868.] 
“ is a charming story. The personages 
ar well-drawn, and with the exception 
of the one incident (the fiither’s ac- 
ceptance of the proposal of a french 
nobleman to hav Alice taken abroad and 
educated for a public singer), all is quiet 
and life-like. The peaceful household 
and sunny garden of the scotch school- 
master touch the reader like a pleasant 
home whdre he would like to dwell; the 
motherly Mrs. Graeme, the stern father, 
the old grandmother, ar like good clutch 
portraits. The sudden shame and grief 
which come to them throu thdir son, the 
sorro which overtakes the beautiful Alice 
ar well done. The mystery of affliction 
which is meted out to the whole house- 
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hold, is full of subtle teaching in the 
good that is worked out of trials which 
seem only dark and hard and cruel at 
the time. The picture of xilice when 
forsaken by her lover, her misery and 
her temptations ar well told. The 
author justifies the seeming cruelty of 
the trial by the beauty and delicacy with 
which the purifying influence of sorro 
is shon. Alice begins by being a lovely 
girl ; she ends by becoming an angel.” 
[Athenjsum. 1044 

ALICIA TENNANT [by F,. M.. 
Peard: Bentley^ 1886.] “is a story of 
good society, written in that pleasant and 
refined style to which readers of Miss 
Peard’s hooks ar accustomed. Her 
characters ar well drawn, even the men, 
one of whom is particularly good, a pre- 
cise, well-bred gentleman, studious and 
irreproachable, but a dreadful bore ; and 
tho as a rule thC^y ar a little wanting in 
incisiveness, thdre ar delicate touches 
about them which ar admirable ... .but 
Miss Peard has been cruel in bringing her 
story to so sad an end.” [Ath. 1045 
ALL IN THE DARK [by Joseph 
Sheridan Lb Fanu : Harper^ 186G.] 
“ is a simple story excellently told, a 
reproduction of certain quaint fuses in 
life, which, while they display no lofty 
power, ar marked by much artistic ex- 
cellence, and a series of pictures and 
incidental descriptions not extraordi- 
narily brilliant, hut evidently drawn and 
colored after nature. The mind of the 
reader is never unduly excited by over- 
wrot scenes of passion, and not even a 
sprinkling of crime disturbs the smooth 
current of the story, which floes so 
easily and is so charmingly related that 
eacli character seems to be the por- 
traiture of an old friend whom we rejoice 
to meet, and from whom we ar unwilling 
to part even when assured of his ultimate 
felicity.” [Round Table. 1040 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. [by Wa. Besant and Ja. 
Rice: Harper, 1882 ] “One of the 
most attractiv elements in the stories of 
Besant and Rice has been tlie genial be- 
lief in human nature, and we ar not 
surprised to find this becoming at last 
the dominant element in a story written 
with a purpose. ‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men ’ is the record of a young 
lady who, having become an heiress by 
her father’s immense operations in beer, 
decides to forego the privileges of her 
position, and liv among the people from 
whom she has sprung. She is convinced 
that she can do more good by her pres- 
ence than by her money, but she very 
prudently takes the money too ; estab- 
lishes herself as a dressmaker, under an 
assumed name, in a co-operative associ- 
ation whdre the employees ar given 
opportunities to rest, to eat, and to play 
tennis ; and finally builds ‘ A Palace of 
Delit’ for the poor. She discards all 
knon theories of political economy, and 
it is an excellent point in the story that 
she labors, not to foster a spirit of con- 
tent in the humble, but to rouse discon- 
tent with misery and wretched surround- 
ings which is knoii, when it appears in 
In circles, by the name of aspiration. 
To the same boarding-house comes a 
young gentleman who, having learned 
that he was not entitled by birth to the 
social privileges he had enjoyed, decided 
to return to his people and become a 
cabinet-maker.” [Critic.] — “ Rice 
and Besant worked together with ease. 
One or both of them was gifted with a 
sort of french vivacity of description 
and narration which prevented their 
stories from ever being dull, and one or 
both of them had a considerable power 
of humorous caricature — enuf to make 
extravagant characters entertaining when 
most unreal Among other queer 
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characters is an american heir, who 
has come to England to get his rits and 
be restored to his title. He and his wife, 
respectable citizens of Canaan City, 
N.H., ar knon among their friends as 
Lord and Lady Davenant, but their 
claim to the name has not received legal 
recognition, oing to a difficulty in mak- 
ing out the chain of descent. This 
difficulty is never overcome, but they, 
like everybody else in the book, ar taut 
awholesom lesson, and kindly provided 
for out of the ample purse of the benev- 
olent heroin.” [Nation. 1047 

ALMA [by Emma ( ) Mar- 

shall: Sonnenschein, 1888.] ‘‘is a 
simple offering to the now neglected 
shrine of poetic justice. Out of hack- 
neyed materials is woven a graceful, 
tho improbable romance of the struggles 
and ultimate success of a girl reduced 
by poverty to teaching.'” [Ath. lOdlS 
AMERICAN SENATOR (The) [by 
Anthony Trollope : Chapman and 
Ilall^ iS77.] “ mit just as well have 

been called ‘ The Chronicle of a Winter 
at Diilsborough ’ ....This name will 
conjure to readers of Mr. Trollope’s 
books a picture of pleasant recollec- 
tions. Dillsborough is not, it is true, a 
cathedral city, nor even an assize town; 
but is buried in the depths of the coun- 
try and apparently exists for no purpose 
whatever. This is Mr. Trollope’s proper 
ground. He has made it familiar to his 
readers, but they see it again and again 
without weariness. Those who try to 
analyse the charm will fail to detect in 
what it consists. The detail is minute, 
often, as it seems, irrelevant, but thdre 
is an indefinable humor running throu 
it, and all helps to produce the general 
effect.” [Athenaeum. 1049 

AMONG STRANGERS [by “ E. S. 
Maine”: 1870.] “is simple and 

unpretentious, but is told in so fresh and 


graceful a manner as to render it most 
acceptable. ...It will be seen that the 
story is of the simplest kind; but the 
book possesses a charm rarely to be 
met. Naturally and pleasingly writ- 
ten, it should find a place in many 
a home circle.” [Athenasum. 1050 
AMOR VINCIT [byM.. E. Martin: 
Ward <5* Downey, 1887.] “is a pretty, 
unpretentious story of a girl who was 
kidnapped from her mother by her 
grandmother, and who does not seem to 
hav been in any sense the worse for it. 
She is brit and loving, the favorit of 
all whom she meets ; and two or three 
eligible young men ar in due time 
captivated by her charms. To one of 
these, the humblest in worldly advan- 
tages, she is attracted; and tho her 
mother turns out to he a fine lady, and 
eventually recovers her lost child, the 
legend of the title-page is illustrated by 
the romantic fidelity of Lois Stanley. 
The central incident of the narrativ is 
painful, but it is not too obtrusiv, since 
the reader is interested from the begin- 
ning in the love story of Lois and Alan. 
The kidnapping grandmother, too, is not 
so repellent as mit be supposed.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1051 

AMY WYNTER [by T ; A. Pink- 
erton: Tinsley, 1880.] “ is a pleasant 
story of simple life, warm with kindly 
feeling and redolent of natural charms. 
The prolog is a romance in itself, and 
serves, as a good prolog must, to secure 
the interest of the reader for the more de- 
tailed narrativ which felloes.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1051^ 

ANGUS GRAY, [by “B. S. Maine ” : 
Smith, 1878.] “ The characters of 

Eveleigh and his dauler ar well im- 
agined and successfully developed. The 
sudden fury which places the easy-go- 
ing unprincipled virtuoso in such immi- 
nent danger, his wild despair and the 
827 
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ALMOST A HEKOIlSrE [by E.. S.. 
Sheppard: Hurst, Ticknor, 1859.] 
‘‘may fairly take Us plage among the many 
which liv happily throu a season, and ar 
then forgotten. Ernest Loftiis, its hero, 
is so unskilled in the ways of men as to 
be “almost a heroin’’ . . . The plan suegeeds 
admirably. Ernest sets off with his £20, 
leaving the old servant so disconsolate 
that he wil eat nothing but bread and 
cheese, and continues his menial work 
during the w’-hole epoch of his wealth. 
Meanwhile the hero, when he has only 
sixpenge left, tinds a friend in a philan- 
thropic nobleman, who has established a 
mad-house, using, to keep the patients in 
order, a young lady who is possessed of a 
marvelous magnetic intluenge. With her 
Ernest falls in love, but insanity runs in 
her blood, and marriage is thiSrefore im- 
possible. We need not folio him throu 
the 3 years in which many lufable, even 
despicable, weaknesses ar mixed with 
several strong qualities. The develop- 
ment of his character is an impossible 
one, and the author in painting it, has 
endeavored to combine colors which can 
not effectivly be blended. A much worth- 
ier creation is that of Loftus’ friend, 
Arnold Major, a man wlio struggles 
bravely against a crowd of troubles, and, 
in the (uid, stands victoriously upon tbem. 
llis p(u\sistent love, ma,rr<‘d as its work- 
ing is by jc'alousy and i)ride, is power- 
fully described. lie and the sparkling, 
wayward, nol)le-bearted woman who he- 
ebmes his wife ar tli(5 true hero and 
heroin. The book has e.leverness and 
good purpos, which make it worth read- 
ing; hut it also has many failings.” [Ex- 
aminer.]— “If ever the pulses of a wom- 


an’s soul wer laid bare, th^y ar so in this 
hook; and this is done quite as much by 
w‘hat is written in the character of the 
professed relator of the story who is a 
man, and in the description of the hero 
and his life, as by the thuts and acts 
which ar attributed to her whom the 
author styles “almost a heroin.” This 
“almost,” by the way, is a bit of affecta- 
tion which has only its shado of reason in 
the fact that “Horatia” is not a faultless 
and (happily) impossible creature, but 
billy one of the loveliest, most lovable, 
and most loving of women. The story 
can not he told in epitome; for its iiigi- 
dents ar trifling, disconnected, cvery-day 
occurenges. The interest of the hook is 
to be found in its characters and in its 
masterly portrayal of emotion, and its 
exquisitly delicate anatomy of passion 
not only of the master passion, love, but 
of all others. Its hero and its heroin ar 
London people of In birth and culture: 
he, poor, and a man of letters; she a rich 
independent w^oman of fashion. Oddly 
enuf tbCy do not see each other til the 
story is half told, altho it proves in the 
end that th<3y hav met before to thCir cost; 
and no small part of the development of 
the grand passion to the wTirkings of 
which the book is dcvoti'd is made throu a 
d(‘scription of their behavior, while a 
third person (the relator) is talking to 
each about the other. The style of the 
hook certainly can not be comnuuided for 
(its purity, its <‘,learness, or its (docpieiige. 
It is fragmentary, disjointed, elliptical, 
affec.ted, and contaminated with not a 
little slang. The thbt, too, which this 
style couvCys is feverish and In-strung.” 
[ Albion. 1048 f 
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breaking down of all his prejudices 
under the reaction of unexpected relief 
ar forcibly dramatic. The true nobility 
which, overlaid with selfishness in the 
father, has unfettered sway in his inno- 
cent, unselfish child, and atones for the 
perversities of both, reflects credit on the 
writer. Angus is more commonplace, 
but in gentle manliness contributes as 
much as he gains from his educated 
friends.” [Athenseum. 1053 

ANNE FURNESS, [by F.. Eleanor 
CTernan) Trollope : Chapman, 1871.] 
“It is impossible here to do justice to 
the rare merits of ‘ Anne Furness.* By 
adopting the aiitobiografic form the au- 
thor has voluntarily encountered pecul- 
iar difficulties, with wiiich a true artist 
alone can cope successfully. In saying 
that the author has succeeded, we mean 
that we recognize evidences of genius — 
marvellous imaginativ power, delicate 
humor, and great power of analyzing 
character. The subject of the memoir 
is a woman of a rare type, with all the 
instincts, tact, and sympathy, without 
the littleness of the feminin nature. 
Her lot is cast in the n^borhood of a 
town in Yorkshire. Much of her early 
life is spent in the house of her grand- 
father, with whose nature and household 
she feels herself more in sympathy than 
at home, and .there she meets, while 
a mere child, a scotch lad, whom she 
worships from the first.” [Ath. 1054: 

ANNE WARWICK, [by Gborgiana 
Marion (Craik) May: Hurst, 1876.] 
“The hero’s one thbt is to secure the 
heroin from want. Hence he prevails 
upon her to marry him on what he sup- 
poses to be his death-bed. But she is not 
to kno what his real object is. She is to 
look upon it as the half-capricious request 
of a man doomed to die. The reader, of 
course, forsees that he recovers. How 
she is won to love him is the real sub- 


ject of the story, which is told with 
much skill. The diplomacy of Mrs. 
Travers is especially clever. The 
reader will not find many novels more 
readable and pleasant than tliis.” 
[Spectator. 1055 

ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES, 
[by “ Holme Lee, ” i. e., Harriet 
Parr : Smith, 18G4.] “From this 
point the interest of the story naturally 
increases, and is sustained without a 
check to the close. The character of 
the heroin, a wild and wilful little soul, 
who, tho in poverty and subjection, has 
all the instincts of her class, and all the 
family spirit in her disposition, is grafi- 
cally drawn, and ably and consistently 
worked out, as is the retribution or the 
destiny due from the hands of ideal jus- 
tice to all connected with her. Th^re 
is plenty of variety, both of scenery and 
incident, in these pages, and many 
agreeable pictures of quiet domestic life 
in rural rectories and sea-side cottages. 
That the whole ends happily for Annis 
Warleigh, and those who had cherished 
and benefited the little wildling in her 
days of peril and adversity, we need not 
say.” [London Review. 1055a 

ANTHONY FAIRFAX [Bentley, 
1885.] “ is pleasant and full of promise. 
The author has not aimed hi, hut the 
interest is maintained throuout and the 
characters ar consistent and true to 
nature. The secularist working man 
and his wife ar excellent portraits, and 
in Beatrice Clare we hav a charming 
picture of a healthy and rit-minded 
girl. Th6re ar abundant evidences 
in the pages of this novel of a close, 
hut not unkindly study of human 
nature.” [Athenaeum, 1056 

APRIL BAY (An) [by Philippa 
Prittie Jephson : F, V. White, 1883.] 
“ is well named. Th^re is the tearful 
britness of the spring about Kathleen 
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Desmond’s love idyl. When the gallant 
hussar seems to love and ride away there 
is a sad contrast between the sombreness 
of her lonely days and the pleasant 
companionship in the glen which made 
her country life so endurable; and in 
proportion to the melancholy which, in 
spite of herself, has overshadoed her 
brave tho tender heart is the joy which 
dispels all sorro when her warrior 
returns. We ar bound to say that in 
life the earl who makes so praiseworthy 
and adventurous an effort to learn the 
character of the charmer who has be- 
witched his son would hav promptly 
married her himself; but both Lord 
Lowestoft and Mr. Desmond ar models 
of chivalry, and Irate’s constancy is 
undisturbed hy selfish machinations. 
There is enuf which is local in descrip- 
tion to mark the scene of action suffi- 
ciently ; but this graceful story is a love- 
tale, and not a book on the savage 
realities of life in Ireland,” [Athe- 
na3um. 1057 

ARMOKBL OF LYONESSE. [by 
Walter Besant: Harper, 1890 ] “Of 
all the novelists Mr. Besant is the most 
fertil, fluent, and uniformly agreeable. 
Dear to him is every kind of romance, 
and doubly dear the romance of love. 
He can tell a stirring tale of military 
adventure, a pathetic tale of the griev- 
ances of the poor, the sorroes of the 
oppressed ; an amusing tale of transient 
fashionable follies — ■ but he is most at 
home and most attractir when he is 
leading young lovers throu deep waters 
of affliction to joy everlasting. The 
romance of ‘ Armorcl ofLyohesse’ is 
a very pretty one, packed full of roman- 
tic events and situations for which no 

apology is oflTered The singleness of 

her devotion to her prince when, after 
several years, she finds him again, a 
pauper and bond slave to a cruel-hearted 


villain, is quite beautiful to dwell upon ; 
so ar the combined delicacy and pluck 
with which she forces him to strike for 
freedom and lay the villain lo. Laying 
him lo is no child’s play, for his villainy 
is not vulgar and superficial; it is subtle, 
intellectual, with ramifications many and 
deep. He preys upon the brains of the 
needy, buying very cheaply th^ir stories, 
thfflr poems, their paintings, and, thus 
being enabled to pose as a universal 
genius, waxes fat, famous and fashionable 
at th^ir expense. Thanks to the fidelity 
and courage of the girl from Scilly, his 
discomfiture is complete. Nobody can 
feel quite sure after reading ‘ Armorel 
of Lyonesse ’ that the most cunning sin- 
ner may not dig pits for his betrayal, 
or that riteousness never triumfs in a 
■wicked world.” [Nation. 1058 

ASPEN COURT, [by [C: W:] 
Shirley Brooks: Bentley, 1855 . j 
“Mr. Brooks has written no book to 
compare with this in matter — so full 
of thot, humor, and observation. To 
a style at all times lit, airy, brilliant, 
he has now added more serious graces. 
We hav the airy satire, the fresh ex- 
pression, the humorous suggestion; hut 
we hav these in a closer relation than 
was the wont of this lit and graceful 
writer, to the more sacred sympathies of 
human life.” [Athenaeum. 1059 
ASPHODEL [by M •. B (Braddon) 
Maxwell: Maxwell, 1881 .] “is a story 
written in Miss Braddon’s later manner. 
It does not depend upon intricacy of 
plot, upon crime or mystery; it is as 
simple a tale as could bo contrived, 
with its interest centered upon one char- 
acter. The style is wonderfully easy 
and fluent; the conversations ar brill- 
iant, pointed, and vigorous; and tlie 
description, of which there is a great 
deal, is always vivid enuf not to be 
tedious. The tale is one of mutual 
329 
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love at first sit. The early scenes ar 
charming. There is a school girl 
sketching in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau while her friend sits apart doing 
wool-work. A stranger looks over the 
artist’s shoulder, amused at her energy, 
and makes a comment upon her work. 
Then comes an extemporized picnic, 
and next day a more or less accidental 
meeting at the chateau. The girl is 
perfectly frank and perfectly inquisitiv, 
and amongst other tilings finds out that 
the stranger is engaged to be married. 
Soon afterwards she goes home, and 
when her sister’s fiance appears, he 
turns out to be the stranger of Fontaine- 
bleau. Then the trouble begins. Both 
strive against their love, and it is not 
till near the end *of the story that it 
bursts out on both sides. The power of 
the author is shdn not so much in her 
invention as in the ease with which she 
makes events suit her purpose and hap- 
pen so naturally as to leave the impres- 
sion that they could not hav been 
otherwise. Here and th^re a masterly 
touch is obvious. The love of the two 
sisters for each other shoes an imagina- 
tion and delicacy which those who hav 
read only the author’s earlier works 
would hardly expect from her. The 
book also shoes skill of a kind which is 
rather to be regretted. Having really 
but a short stofy to write, Miss Braddon 
fills it out by taking her people to 
Switzerland, when the book becomes 
In effect what used to be called a ‘ pict- 
uresque tour.’ But in spite of all this 
the reader will find himself forced to 
ladmit that it is readable throudut.” 
[Athenaeum. 1000 

AT ANY COST [by “E; Gar- 
mETT,” i. e., I .. Fyfie Mayo : Oliphant, 
1884.] “ is the old story of the good 
boy and the bad boy, without the old 
ending. The heroes do not meet with 


their traditional fate : outward prosper- 
ity comes to them both, but they bear it 
with a difference. Eobert Sinclair and 
Tom Ollison are nativs of the Shet- 
land Isles ; it is among ‘ the crags and 
storms of the far, far North ’ that we 
first make their acquaintance. They 
set forth to seek their fortune. Cold 
and selfish liobert Sinclair is bound for 
a Surrey village whdre his mother’s old 
friend, the miller, is to take him in, 
while the brave and cheery Tom Ollison 
is to be assistant to an old London book- 
seller. On the road they came across 
Mr. Brander, a rich stockbroker, and his 
dauter. The handsorn face and brit 
ways of Tom Ollison attract Mr. Brand- 
er, but the attraction is not mutual ; Tom 
draws back, and his more worldly-wise 
companion steps into the breach, and 
the journey becomes Eobert’s stepping- 
stone to fortune. His sojourn in Surrey 
is short ; he is taken into Mr. ‘ Brander’s 
office. London life tries the lads, and 
brings out their strength and their weak- 
ness. The tale is admirably told, and 
we can strongly recommend it.” [Athe- 
naeum.] — The book “ is quietly, calmly 
written, and is the story of one who be- 
lieves in having not love, or money, 
or i)ower, ‘ at any cost,’ but truth. 
Nor does it refer to religious truth, 
but simply the truth about our- 
selves and otliers, too often con- 
cealed from mistaken ideas of what 
is best. The plot, tho the hackneyed 
one of an illegitimate child deserted by 
his mother, is original in having the 
child knoing always who he is, and the 
mother ignorant that the man who has 
sheltered her is her son, while he knoes 
that he is her son.” [Critic. lOGl 
AT FAULT [by Hawley Smart: 
Chapman^ 1883.] “ is a tale which he 
who runs may read. No i)sychical analy- 
sis or subjectiv filosofy causes mis- 
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givings in the heart of the unspeculativ ‘Burton and Golden hav done it. 

reader who likes his fiction lit and Secretly he disappears How time 

frothy. The gravest problem in the brdt about its revenges, how, in many 
book is the dual identity of Fossdyke or years, fact after fact cropped out, 
Foxborough, the mysterious adventurer throing a gleam on the mysterious 
who is at once a ‘topping’ solicitor in tragedy; how, almost simultaneously, 
rural Philistia and manager of a bohem- Burton fled, a hunted fugitiv, and 
ian music-hall. [Compare the plot of Drummond, a white-haired, broken man, 
‘ The Hundredth Man,’ — No. 275] As reappears on this earthly scene, — 
the hero has a wife to share either tase the telling of all tliis makes up the 
of Ms fortunes, it may be supposed how hulk of the story. But, long before 
complicated is the strain upon his ener- this consummation, a new generation of 
gies and affections. His secret is not personages come on the stage, — chil- 
unravelled until the violent close of his life dren of the original characters, — com- 
at the hands of an enemy, who, having plicating the relations of these, and 
endeavored to trade on his discovery of adding the disturbing element of love 
the truth, makes full use of the mystery to the already tempestuous res gestae, 
to escape for some time the hands of Mrs. Oliphant is not a mere fabricator 
justice. On the whole, the plot is well of fiction; she is a thinker, a filosofer; 
imagined and sustained. Marlinson, the and for the development of a plot 
old-fashioned inn-keeper, Sturton, the which is in no respect remarkable, she 
Radical, but fashionable tailor, and has created sundry characters, original, 
other minor characters ar very lifelike.” individual, and finished, with a consci- 
[Atlicn^um. 1062 entious fidelity and power of handling 

AT HIS GATES, [by Ma. O. which ar unmistakable marks of gen- 
(Wilson) Oliphant: Scribne7% 1873.] ius. The strength of the story is in its 
“ Robert Drummond, a painter of fair characterization.” [Boston “ Literary 
repute, has a wife (Helen) and a dauter, World.” 1003 

whom he maintains in comfort by the AT SIXES AND SEVENS [by A. 
practice of his profession. Reginald Weber: Mozley ^ Smith, 1877.] “de- 
Burton, a cousin and rejected suitor of fines the relations of an amiable party 
Helen, and now a rich merchant, becomes of youths and girls in a pleasant village 
a frequent guest at Drummond’s house, in the valley of the Thames. The 
and infects him with the itch for rapid heroin is the self-sacrificing eldest 
money-getting. Finally the artist is dauter of an absent-minded student and 
induced to become a director, with Bur- his invalid wife, who occupy the village 
ton, in a great banking-house. Not rectory. A very charming specimen of an 
long after, Burton withdraws from the enthusiastic yet sound-headed maiden is 
institution, pleading a press of other Grace Mrs. Wyatt, and the two ex- 
business At last the bank ‘bursts,’ oellent old maids, who ar alone in their 

and Robert finds that he has been a tool thoro understanding of their favorit, 
for working the ruin of many of his ar well drawn portraits. There is also 
friends who had intrusted their funds an Oxford don, with an insit into char- 
to the bank. He writes a letter to his acter not common in the race, who is 
.friend Dr. Maurice, announcing his evidently described from some living 
intention to leave the world, and adds : model.” [Athenaeura. 1064: 
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ATHOL [])y M. R. H. Pott: N.-Y., 
Young ^ 1873.] ‘‘is tlie modest title of a 
singTilarly pure, modest, wel-vvritteii and 
interesting' novel. The main point on 
which the narrativ turns is on which has 
always proved a favorit with women nov- 
elists, to whom the sight of a young girl, 
gradually and unconsciously falling in 
love with a grave, staid, strong, manly, 
middle-aged gardian seems to hav had a 
gr^at, and to some minds, unaccountable 
attraction. Put if the essence or most 
suggestiv element of the plot is not origi- 
nal, the fresh, naive, wholes5me manner 
in which it is treated, and the distinct and 
strongly-marked individualities of the char- 
acters, giv the stor>' itself an indescribably 
fresh and healthy air, reminding one of 
the odor of new-mdn hay . . . The charac- 
ters ar drawn with grfiat distinctness and 
attention to detail^ the plot, tho stale, is 
nicely elaborated ; the dcscriptiv passages 
ar vigorously drawn ; and the whole tone 
of the book is pure and noble. Alto- 
gether we recommend it warmly to every 
lover of healthy and legitimately exciting 
fiction.” [Arcadian. 5 p 
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ATHE LINGS (The) [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Oliphant : Blackwood, 
1S57.] '‘is written with simplicity and 
tenderness. The story is, in some re- 
spects, original; and altho the main in- 
cident has an ancient tinge, the author 
never loses for a moment her power of 
making the situations and cliaracters pe- 
culiarly hers. Without outlining the 
drama, we may mention that it turns 
upon three moral gifts, bestoed by na- 
ture upon 3 of the personages, and 
that this conception is cleverly kept 
in vue from first to last, without being 
strained into disagreeable prominence.” 
[Leader.] — “Two sisters and one 
brother, a father, a mother, and baby 
twins, lived in Islington and comfort on 
£200 a year. Tlie elder sister is an au- 
thor ; the younger a beauty ; the brother 
is a boisterous boy who gets articled in 
a lawyer’s office, and helps by his acu- 
men and energy to save the family prop- 
erty and defeat the bad man of the 
book. Lord Winterbourne; the twins 
remain subordinate and come in for the 
ladies* petting; the father and mother 

ar also in the background The 

author is clever: she can describe soci- 
ety : Mr. Agar, the old epicurean exqui- 
sit, and Mrs. Edgerly, the vapid woman 
of fashion, ar well touched; and thdre 
is a dainty naturalness in the sisters 
which makes it pleasant to remember 
them.” [Westminster Review. 10(55 
ATIIERSTON PRIORY [by L. N. 
Comyk: Estes, 1874,] “is a story of 
english life, marked by refinement and 
healthful morality. Its heroin, Lisa, is 
a young girl of the harum-scarum order 
whose moral and intellectual reformation 
is effected gradually, but surely, by the 
influence of love. The masculin in- 
strument in the case is a very grave, 
dignified, and, so far as personal charms 
ar concerned, an unattractiv man. 


The book is filled with details of daily 
life in a large middle-class family, and 
is entertaining in a quiet way.” [Bos- 
ton “ Literary World.” 100(> 

AUNT DIANA [by RosaNouchette 
Carey: Lippincott, 18S8.] “ is a pretty 
tho sentimental story about a girl named 
Alison Merle, who, under the inspira- 
tion of one of those delitful maiden 
aunts, unhappily more commonly found 
in fiction than in life — an earnest, in- 
fluential, self- controlled maiden aunt, 
full of talent and benefactions, always 
appearing with help in her ric hand at 
the rit moment — does a hard hit of 
duty well, and helps and changes the 
moral attitude of her whole family. 
There is one rather exciting episode 
with an embezzling clerk, but otherwise 
the plot is simple, and enuf is to be 
learned from Alison’s experience to 
make the book good reading for those 
wdio, like her, wish to do the rit thing tho 
at the cost of their temporary comfort 
and pleasure.” [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1067 

AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE 
[by F ,, Eleanor (Ternan) Trollope : 
Chapman, 1866, — Peterson, 1867.] “is a 
simple and touching little story wdiieh 
comes to delit us with its pure and re- 
freshing influences It is a tale of un- 

selfish love and devotion ; of cruel w^rong 
and just retribution ; of noble thots and 
aims in all which regards human life; 
of womanly tenderness ; of Christian 
resignation and forgivness. Tliero is 
nothing startling in incident or style, 
nor is the jfiot remarkable for original- 
ity; but there is a secret charm about 
Aunt Margaret which attracts us to her 
in her early childhood, and causes us to 
resent the injustice she is made to suffer 
— which enlists all our sympatliies for 
the loving and confiding girl — and 
which, while sharing the sorro so cruelly 
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brot upon her young heart by another’s 
treachery, causes us scarcely to regret 
the bitter trials throu which, in after 

life, lier hier nature is developed 

The whole tone of the book is thoroly 
liealthful, and tlio, from the nature of 
the story, necessarily tinged with sad- 
ness, it is wholly free from any morbid 
tendency; on the contrary, Margaret, 
after the first gush of sorro, accepts her 
situation heroically — the lit and joy- 
ousness of life had gone; but thdre was 
serious work before her, and in its ac- 
complishment she found consolation.” 
[Hound Table. 1068 

AUNT HAOHAEL. [by D : Christie 
Murray: Macmillan^ Hus- 

tic Sentimental Comedy ’ is a very modest 
sub-title for as dainty a bit of literary 
work, combining romance and humor, 
as we hav had for many a day. The 
book is, in its way, a gem — one of 
those richly humorous tales which ar 
all the more amusing bocaus the actors 
in the drama hav not the least con- 
sciousness that they ar funny. The 
story moves with the greatest precision 
and dignified solemnity, while the au- 
dience is not convulsed with lafter, but 
listens and looks on with a not less 
pleasing sense of being well entertained 
by persons who hav no intention of enter- 
taining anybody. The story is nothing 
compared witli the perfectness of each 
chapter in a series of little genre 
pictures as delicate in finish as they ar 
clever in conception.” [Critic. 1069 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF M : RUTH- 
ERFORD, see “Revolution in Tan- 
ner’s Lane.” 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A SLAN- 
DER (The) [by “EdnaLyall,” i. e., 
Ada Ellen Bayly : Appleton^ 1887.] “is 
a half-pathetic, half-humorous novelette 
exhibiting the clever powers of Miss 
Lyall in a new lit. ‘ The Autobiografy ’ 


is quite unlike any thing else she has 
produced, and it will certainly enhance 
her reputation. It is a story of mis- 
chief wrot by idle tale-bearing. The 
idea is worked out with much spirit and 
originality.” [American. 1070 

AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. [by M. 
Moore: Bentley^ 188G.] “There is 
a lodg in a garden of cucumbers at 
Netherby wh^re a jealous wido and her 
3 charming dauters dwell in strict seclu- 
sion; and the reader will understand 
that in this situation thdre ar the 
makings of a pretty story. The wido 
seems to be a particularly silly specimen 
of her sex, for she has labored to keep 
her dauters out .of the reach of possible 
suitors for no better reason than that 
her husband died of a sunstroke. But it 
is eventually proved to her satisfaction 
that sunstroke is not hereditary, and that 
the children of the sunstruck ar not 
specially in danger of being moonstruck. 
So the manoeuvres ar fairly successful, 
from the day when the military besiege 
the wido’s fastness by way of the 
garden wall, to the day when the last of 
their enemies surrenders at discretion.” 
[Athenaeum. ^ 1071 

AYALA’S ANGEL. [By Anthony 
Trollope: Chapman^ 1881.] “Mr. 
Trollope has a knack of converting prev- 
alent fases of th6t into flesh and blood, 
so that in an individual may often be 
recognized the embodiment of some 
characteristic peculiarity of society, or 
some form of idea which is common to 
most of us ; and evidence of this power 
is to be met in the book now under con- 
sideration. By dint of subtle apprecia- 
tion of character and of these arts, 
which must surely result from an 
unusual quickness in feeling the social 
pulse, he accomplishes a feat which no 
less able writer could perform, and 
takes his readers pleasantly throu 3 
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AUNT ANNE [by Lucy (Lane) Olif- 
ford: Benth'H^ 1892.] ‘■'■is one of tbe 

most charming stories it has been our 
good fortuiH* to meet in a very long while. 
It is as fresh and original as it is human. 
Few peoiile hav gone thrcu the world 
without Ivuoing an ant Anne ; most people 
hav a similar product in tlnSir on families, 
others hav met her among their friends. 
It was no easy task to portray her faith- 
fully and not disgust one thoroly with 
her. As it is, dtir patience is often ex- 
hausted by her, dur interest and sympa- 
thy never. Her intense pride, her court- 
liness and dignity of manner, her Idnd- 
heflrtedness and generosity, her utter 
disregard of all indebtedness to trades- 
4 .)eople, whom she looks upon as inferiors 
who must be content to wait until it is 
the pleasure' of their superiors to remem- 
ber their hi Is, and her perfect simpli<jity 
of mind and character, which enables any 
designing person to impose upon her to 
the last extent, pre])are us fully for her 
inconscfiiient cari'cr, with its pitiful con- 
clusion. As tlu'^re is nothing more divert- 
ing than ant Anne in her more prosper- 
ous days, so there is nothing more touch- 
ing than that saiiu' old lady in the midst 
of her shame and her disappointment. 
She is simply delightful.” [Critic.] — 
“The old lady is ‘digne’ in every way, 
perfectly independent, perfectly irre- 


sponsible . . . But we trust that every 
reader wil make the ac(piaintan^e of ant 
Anne for himself. AVe can assure him 
(or her) that he knoes nobody like her in 
fiction. To kno her in life might be per- 
haps a mingled pleasure, but in print she 
is at once the most original and most 
true creation which we hav met for a 
long time. The iDresent writer has fol- 
loed the old lady throu the severe test of 
a magazine month by month, disappointed 
■when the younger people filled the scene, 
and ant Anne ceased to be the first figure, 
hut with unfailing interest in the old 
heroin, with all her big words and queer, 
irresponsible ways. Her love-story is 
ridiculous, but most touching and pathetic 
and true. She herself is never for a 
moment ridiculous, even when she makes 
us Jaf ; and throu all those portions of the 
story in which she dt to be most absurd, 
it is the tears which we find it difficult to 
restrain, and the old, forlorn figure in her 
trouble wrings c5hr hearts. Mrs. Clifford 
has done nothing before at all equal or to 
be spoken of in the same breath with this 
delicate and most affecting ]ncture. To 
regeive it from hands atjcustomed to por- 
tray “worldly women,” is a surprise as 
wel as an extraordinary pleasure. The 
outside is almost worthy of Miss Austen; 
the heart much deeper than anything Miss 
Austen ever touched.” [Spectator. 1066 v 
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AUSTIN ELLIOT. [ by H : Kingsley 
[1830-76]: Tickiutr, 1863,] “It warms 
the heart to read such a book. We can 
not say, indeed, that IhCrc is anything 
profoundly original or affecting in the 
plot of the story ; but thiSre is nature, life, 
character, genuin feeling in every page of 
it. A manly spirit, a tender heart, a 
liberally cultivated mind, and a deliriously 
humorous habit of seeing and of thinking, 
all these contribute to make it one of the 
few vital works in the literature of this 
scribbling century. It is a book to t)e 
loved; and one loves it~not because it 
denounres duelling, not because it sug- 
gests that the organization of society is 
not altogether perfect, and that a little 
tinkering, now and then, has its uses — 
but because it deals so directly and hon- 
estly with men and women as th^ly ar, 
inculcating lofty pringiples and encourag- 
ing noble ideals. It has, in short, the 
combined fasgination of strength and 
sincerity. Its writer had a story to tel, a 


story eloquent of love, honor, fidelity, and 
all the grages of delicate culture— and he 
has told that story in the simplest and 
most direct style. We shal not undertake 
to analyze his plot, nor to point out ex- 
cellences which the sympathetic reader 
wil readily discover without guidance; 
but we wish to record, in the sl^rongest 
language, our approbation of the book, 
both as to manner and matter. Like 
“Ravenshoe” [No. 1723], it is an earnest 
exponent of the dignity and beauty of 
manly virtue; and the weak friends of 
abstract goodness, who write novels in 
preise of rectitude, and thereby — so far as 
in them lies— bring it into contempt, may 
herein study with profit the example of a 
sturdy champion of the Right, who hits 
from the sholder, and at whom it would 
not be safe to Ef. Excepting Thackeray, 
we remember no modern novelist who has 
exercised a better influenge over the age, 
than H : Kingsley.^’ [Albion.] The time is 
that of the repeal of the cornlaw'S. 10 69 k 
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volumes, without the usual aids of plot 
and incident ; the thread of the story in 
‘Ayala’s Angel’ is too slit to be called 
a plot, yet the book is amusing, in 
spite of that deficiency.” [Spectator.] — 
“ Ayala is a charming creation. Hating 
the dull life at her uncle’s, she is yet 
true enuf to herself and her ideals to 
refuse 3 eligible offers. The story is 
written with great skill, and the reader 
succumbs to the attractions of the red- 
haired Jonathan long before Ayala does. 
Mr. Trollope has a genius for being 
generous to foibles. He hates the harsh- 
ness of life and manner developed so 
often, alas ! merely by the necessity for 

small economies; yet he reminds us 

here that life at the ‘bijou’ had a 
charm and ease and affectionate hospi- 
tality apt to be lacking whdre minds ar 
too closely occupied with the payment of 
debts.” [Critic. 1072 

AZALIEA [by Cecil Clayton: //ar- 
per^ 1877.] “takes its name from the 
pretty, flower-like heroin, a young girl 
born in Lugano of a liebrew mother and 
an english father. She becomes an 
orfan when a child, and goes to England 

to liv with her grandfather The rest 

of tlie story floes on in a quiet lim- 
pid stream, neither quarrel nor mis- 
understanding interrupting the course 
of true love, and not a single murder, or 
sensational incident of any kind appear- 
ing to disturb the dreamy calm which 
gradually takes possession of the reader’s 
senses.” [Library Table. 1073 
BABY’S GEANDMOTHER (The). 
[by Lucy B etui a (Colquiioun) Wal- 
FORD : Iloltj 1884.] “No one is more 
successful than Mrs. Walford in gather- 
ing a dozen people and making them as 
interesting as our own friends. She 
has grouped this set about a beautiful 
woman, whose charm thdre can be no 
denying. It is her method to make 


people talk, and thereby she the de- 
velopment of character. This accounts 
for the length of the book in proportion 
to the number of incidents. How the 
author could work out of the situation 
anything like a happy issue was an 
anxious question while the story was 
running in ‘Blackwood.’ It may be 
said that the knot is cut, not untied. 
Still, it is as true to human experience 
that death should sometimes make a 
way out as that it should often stop the 
path. There will be two sides taken as 
to whether Lady Matilda should hav 
forgiven Challoner, yet that is only a 
proof of the reality of the creation, for 
life is seldom so convincing as to make 
all judgments agree. At least the 
author has shon great skill in enlisting 
the reader’s sympathy. He, too, resents 
the assumptions of the Hanwells, and 
he feels that the punishment has been 
severe enuf for the almost unconscious 
sin of too easy compliance with tlie 
sister’s ambitious schemes. Mrs. Wal- 
ford’s work needs no praise for anyone 
who knoes ‘ Mr. Smith.’ To her new 
readers this book is a better token of 
her powers than anything since that 
first. She not only succeeds in making 
her heroin worthy a man’s despair : she 
makes in Teddy a perfectly new figure 
in fiction ; and by that one trait of hi- 
minded reticence which she bestoes on 
poor Mary Tufnell, slie wins for her 
what would hav seemed impossible — 
respect and regret.” [Nation. 1074: 

BACHELOR OE THE ALBANY 
(The), [by Marmion W. Savage: 
1847.] “From first to last this story was 
told delitfully. It still remains in a 
great measure, altho among his minor 
works, the novelist’s masterpiecje. The 
name of the book was ‘ The Bachelor of 
the Albany,’ the hero of it being Mr. 
Peter Barker, a thbroly humorous crea- 
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tion. This rollicking fun was surpassed 
by the drollery and the more caustic 
vivacity running throu the incident re- 
lating here to the oddly- contrasted 
households of the Spreads and the Nar- 
rowsmiths — the former so winning, the 
latter so repulsiv. Almost as good as 
the delineation of the Bachelor himself 
was that of Dean Bedford, the jovial 
pluralist, resident at Bar Niente.” 
[Athena3um. 1075 

BACHELOR’S BLUNDER (A), [by 
W: E: Norris: Holt, 1886.] “We 
hav endeavored, in noticing some pre- 
vious books of this author, to express 
our hi appreciation of his grafic powers, 
and liis rit to be reckoned one of the 
loading english novelists — one wlio has 
been compared to Thackeray in his 
delicate humor and his ready seizure of 
the foibles, as well as the virtues of 
•mankind, and to Anthony Trollope in a 
certain minuteness of finish in the de- 
picting of people and of scenes. This 
. story of a natural and unsofisticated girl 
in the midst of tlje intense worldliness 
of modern english society, and of a mar- 
riage deliberately vued in advance and 
by both parties as one entirely of con- 
'.v4nance, is not one of the author’s best, 
ibut affords an excellent field for his char- 
•acteristic modes of treatment. We ob- 
serv in the style the same naturalness and 
frankness as in earlier writings; and to 
any readers not yet acquainted with Mr. 
Norris we commend his works as likely 
to afford much pleasant literary recrea- 
tion.” [Boston ” Lit. World.” 1070 
BAFFLED CONSPIRATORS 
(The), [by W : E ; Norris : Blacheii^ 
1890.] ‘^Mr. Norris lias never had a 
happier thot for a novel, nor worked 
out his idea more felicitously, than in 
this brit story. The conspirators wer 
4 spoiled children of society, who 
formed a mutual protection league 


against the wiles of the piscatory sex, 
agreeing with each other that if either 
of them ‘ saw that he was about to com- 
mit suicide ’ by swalloing a hook, he 
should consult his felloes, and be bound 
by their decision for the space of 6 
months Evidently there is room for 
any amount of spritly writing within 
the 4 corners of that agreement, and 
Mr. Norris is spritly on every page. 
His title is not so appropriate as it rait 
be, for the conspirators ar not baffled 
in the object which they set before 
themselves. The story has two heroins, 
and in the end tli^re ar only 2 bachelors 
left to lament, after greedily snatching 
at the bait, that they wer contempt- 
uously thrdn back into the water. 
The ‘ Baffled Conspirators ’ is inten- 
tionally slit, but it is thoroly pictu- 
resque and sparkling.” [Athenaeum.] — 
“ There is less body in this one-volume 
story than in any of Mr. Norris’ pre- 
vious works but, in its slit way, it is 
simply perfect. The masters of hi 
comedy ar much rarer than the masters 
of either lo comedy or melodrama ; but 
Mr. Norris is one of them, and his pres- 
ent story never lapses from the true hi- 
coniedy tone.” [Spectator. 1077 
BANNING AND BLESSING [N. 
Y., — Whittaker.'] “ is a first-rate story 
of quiet life in a secluded n^borhood near 
the sea, with plenty of picturesque char- 
acters and incidents. It is written in 
good style by one who knoes how to 
interest and hold the attention of boys, 
girls, and all who ar young in spirit.” 
[Critic. 1078 

BARBARA ALLAN, THE PRO- 
VOST’S DAUGHTER, [by Ro. Cle- 
lanb: Blackwoody 1889.] “ Thi^re is 

a great deal of charm about ‘ Barbara 
Allan’; it deals with extremely dull 
people, and contrives to make them in- 
teresting in spite of thfflr dulness. The 
385 
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portrait of the provost in his success 
and in liis decadence shoes real ability, 
and the other characters, tho here and 
th^re improbable, form, as a whole, a 
pleasant and natural picture. The 
author seems well acquainted with 
scotch life, and manages his dialect well 
— it is genuine without being incom- 
prehensible.” [Athen^um. 1079 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIALS 
[by Rosa Nouchette Carey : Lippin- 
cott^ 1885.] ^‘narrates the home life of 
an agreeable family, in which the au- 
thor is chiefly concerned in differen- 
tiating the characters of 4 sisters. 

‘ Barbara ’ herself seems built on the lines 
of Miss Alcott’s ‘ Jo/ and her ‘ trials ’ 
ar chiefly the misunderstandings she 
suffers throu her bluntness and candor. 
The tale throuout is pleasing and brit.’^ 
[American.] — “ Given a family of girls 
well contrasted, utterly untramnieled, and 
each in possession of a will and a way of 
her on, materials for a romance ar not 
hard to find; and in telling the story of 
the Ileathcotes Miss Carey seems to 
hav jotted down a series of events ex- 
actly as they fell out in life. Thfire is 
plenty of sentiment but its expression is 
dealt out with a sparing hand; there 
ar pretty sylvan scenes, and the wood- 
paths, the warm homesteads, the mead- 
oes and fields all enter into the story 
and make a pleasant part of it.” [Lip- 
pincott’s. 1080 

BARBARA’S HISTORY, [by Amelia 
Blandford Edwards : Hurst, 18G4.] 
“ Just as Mrs. Radcliffe used to season 
her stories with the requisit amount of 
ghostly horrors, capable of explanation 
in the last chapter, so has Miss Edwards 
effected a compromise between her 
sense of rit and the depraved appetite 
of the public, giving zest to her romance 
by the introduction of a bigamist who, 
as the curtain falls, is proved to be a 


man of exemplary character.” [4^^^®" 
naeum. 1081 

BARCHESTER TOWERS, [by An- 
thony Trollope : Longmans, 1857.] 
“ Thus [this novel being a continua- 
tion of the history begun in ‘ The War- 
den’], Mr. Trollope has not to contend 
against the difficulty of interesting us, at 
the outset, in his personages or in his 
narrativ; we ar by no means strangers 
in Barchester; but he has, perhaps, to 
meet a worse difiiculty, — that of pro- 
longing successfully the interest of a 
tale which seemed some time ago to hav 
been brot to a natural conclusion. Yet 
we doubt whether ‘ Barchester Towers* 
is not a more satisfactory book than 
* The , Warden’ : it is certainly more 
dramatic in its construction ; the charac- 
ters ar more varied; an infusion of 
romance gives litness, and britness to 
the ecclesiastical picture.” [Athenaeum.] 
DOCTOR THORNE, . 1082 

BARRER’ TITLE (A) [by T. W. 
Speight : Harper, 1886.] “ opens ex- 
ceedingly well and is original throuout.” 
[Critic. 1083 

BARRINGTON’S RATE. [Boston, 
1883.] z= SELF-CONDEMNED. 

BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE [by 
“Holme Lee,” i. e., Harriet Parr: 
Smith, 1868], “is a graceful, healthy, 
and thoroly pleasant story of true love, 
enduring trials, trusting throu absence, 
giving no heed to false reports, but feel- 
ing them to be false by the talisman of 
its truth, and finally clearing away all 
obstacles by virtue of its royal nature. 
The difficulties and obstacles ar such as 
wer inevitable from tlie nature of things 
— not fantastic fancies, nor the cobwebs 
of conventionality. The difficulties ar 
genuin; they ar met in good faith, 
and yield to the true hearts which en- 
counter them. Nothing is more re- 
markable throuout this story than the 
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strong common sense which underlies him for a time to give up the object of 
the romance. Basil and Joan do not his aifections, but eventually yields on 
make miseries for themselves ; tliey do finding that a very eccentric old general 
not sin against the loyalty of each other is ready to settle a fortune on her. Mean* 
by mistrust, nor do they torment each time, Basil’s chief friend, an excellent, 
other by freaks of self-sacrifice which but poor government clerk, named 
sin against justice as well as gener- Charlie Hay, wins the hand of Miss 
osity.” [Athenmum. 1084 Susan Mackenzie, an heiress of exten- 

BASIL PLANT (A) [by Ethel sive possessions The ladies ar 

Coxon: Bentley^ 1881.] “enforces a charming. Evelyn Moncrieff and Susan 
moral against the unequal yoking of the Mackenzie ar two delitful studies, the 
artist with the philistine. A worldly trusting, kindly nature of the one, and 
Delilah shears away the strength of the independent, noble spirit of the 
Poland Trench, a young man with the other being excellently described. Two 
artistic temperament and full of hi pur- so striking figures, set off by so pictu- 
poses, but too susceptible, as is the man- resque a background, ar quite enuf to 
ner of artists, to mere external beauty, render the book attractiv.” [London 
Eve Goring understands him, if she Review. 1080 

somewhat idealizes him; and in sliting BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD (The). 
her affection for that of Gertrude Auley [by Ja. Payn : Virtue ^ Co., 

he makes the false step which it is too 18G0.] “We can not speak in compli- 
late to retrieve, when, after the tragic mentary terms of this somewhat lengthy 
end of his first marriage, he is united to narrativ of complicated misfortunes, 
the woman whose influence mit hav en- misdeeds, and misadventures, in which 
abled him to realize his hiest ambition. tliGre is not a single point of interest for 
The tale is simple, but strongly told.” the reader. All the characters ar ill- 
[Athenseum. 1085 conceived and ill-developed, without 

BASIL ST. JOHN. \_Edmonston & any individuality or purpose. The in- 
Bouglas, 186G.] “ We breathe here a cidents ar generally commonplace, or, 

pleasant West Highland atmosf ere which if otherwise, forced and exaggerated, 
givs charm to a narrativ somewhat The author evidently delits in rendering 
wanting in incident. The descriptions probable the improbable, and possible 
which it contains of the Sutherland- the imx>ossible ; he also deals too much 
shire mountains and rivers ar as in the revelation of horrors to allow him 
truthful as th^y ar picturesque, and the to develop his story in a natural or 
author slides a thoro acquaintance both artistic manner. The book, however, 
with the scenes he describes and the betrays evidences of natural capabili- 
people who inhabit them. It is a pleas- ties ; and we hav no doubt that had Mr. 
ure to meet with a novel in which titled Payn been more careful in his delinea- 
personages figure, without any solecisms tions and less indiscriminate in hia 
betraying the author’s ignorance of the choice of a subject, the result would 
world in which such persons move-... hav devolved greater credit upon him- 
The hero goes to a shooting-box in the self, and been decidedly more satisfac- 
Highlands, and falls in love with a young tory to the reader.” [Leader. 1087 
lady who possesses every charm but that BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, [by G : 
of wealth. His grandfather compels Mekedith ; C7Aajpwa?i, 1876.] “A prompt 
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amount of compression which should 
bring ‘ Beauchamp’s Career ’ down to the 
proper limit and form of a work of art 
would make it a really admirable book. 
As it is, its cleverness and striking brill- 
iancy ar lost in a sea of froth and foam. 
It is not interesting ; it is not even co- 
herent. The story does not develop; 
the characters act spasmodically, talk 
wildly, and the end is grievous. It is well 
knon that a living british admiral waS' 
the prototype of Beauchamp, — but even 
that knoleclg fails to giv the chronicle 
of his career an air of reality. In fact, 
to our thinking, the one novel in which 
Mr. Meredith has distinctly grasped his 
idea and realized it to his readers in a 
way worthy of his undoubted power, is 
‘ Diana of the Crossways ’ ; all the 
others furnish brilliant kaleidoscopic 
hints of what mit be beauty, but ar not 
worked out in a perfected novel.” [Amer- 
ican.] — “We hav not hitherto found 
Mr. Meredith easy to read, and in ac- 
knoledging the greatness of his power in 
this instance hav had to silence some 
prepossessions or some principles. Real- 
istic the book certainly is not, unless we 
stretch that elastic term to cover a case 
in which the inner truth burns throu an 
outside of sufficiently conventional eng- 
lish-novel material ; — squires, lords and 
ladies, country-house sojourning, parlia- 
mentary elections, dining, poaching, 
yachting, and all; with a gallic back- 
ground of an unhappy marriage and 
love of the elderly french n^bor’s wife. 
Out of this collection of antiquated 
properties a great, fresh, and noble ideal 
of conduct evolves itself in the charac- 
ter of Beauchamp, the valiant young 
aristocrat turned democrat.” [W : D. 
Howells . ] — “ They say that he draws his 
men and women from the men and women 
he knoes; that Sir Austin Reverel, for 
instance, is himself ; that the Redwortli 


of ‘ Diana of the Crossways ’ is his idea 
of F : Greenwood ; that the hero of ‘ Beau- 
champ’s Career ’ is a compound of admi- 
ral Maxie and Auberon Herbert; the 
Vernon Whitford of ‘ The Egoist ’ is 
a portrait of Leslie Stephen ; the Diana 
and the Dacier of his last book the Mrs. 
Horton and the Sidney Herbert of 40 
or 50 years ago.” [Critic. 1088 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH, The Child- 
woman. [Boston, Loring^ 1877.] 
“It was in an evil moment that the 
author chose this name for her novel. 
It is a most unfortunate title, suggesting 
the most oppressiv silliness, while in 
fact the story is as entertaining and 
clever as any which has appeared for 
some time. It would be, perhaps, too 
much to say that it is as good as * The 
Wooing O’t,’ but it is very like that 
favorit, while it is free from the some- 
what snobbish aw of the aristocracy 
which marred ‘ Mrs. Alexander’s ’ novel. 
But the amount of cleverness, the 
knoledge of the world, of observation, 
of kindly humor which has produced 
this story is very unusual. Take any 
one of the characters, — Mrs. Lisle, 
for instance — and it will be liard to 
say in what respect the resemblance 
to life could be made greater.” [Na- 
tion. 1089 

BEAUTIFUL WRETCH (The) 
Etc. [by W : Black: Macmillan^ 1881.] 
“Those qualities which hav made Mr. 
Black’s writings so widely popular — his 
good sense, his geniality, and his delicate 
humor — go a long way towards making 
* The Beautiful Wretch ’ a successful 

tale The very young man who is 

brother to the beautiful wretch and 
several more pretty sisters is perhaps 
the best figure. is drawn with won- 
derful fidelity, vivacity, and humor. It 
is equally impossible to help IMng at 
and liking him. As for the heroin, her 
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nickname is the one thing about her to 
which one must object.’’ [Ath. 1090 
BEDE’S CHAEITY [by “ PIesba 
Stretton,”!. e., Hannah Smith: Dodd^ 
1872.] “ is by no means an exciting tale. 
It does not deal with complications of 
the heart, but rather with the exercise 
of Christian virtues. It is a religious 
story ; but it has merits which we would 
gladly see in profane works — simplicity 
and naturalness. It lacks vulgarity, and 
that is, perhaps, even rarer praise for 
religious tales than those of other sorts.” 
[Nation. 1091 

BELINDA [by Maria Edgeworth.] 
‘‘is superior to Patronage in construc- 
tion and in liveliness of interest. Here, 
too, we hav to remember that whatever 
lack of freshness the characterization 
may hav for us is due to the multiplica- 
tion of novels at the present time and 
the countless number of our fictitious 
acquaintance. The story of Belinda, 
the good angel of the fashionable world- 
ling, Lady Delacour, is cleverly told, 
with a plenty of wit and of animated 
dialog, and the author cannot help it if 
her sinner is the most interesting person 
in the book.” [Boston “Literary 
World.” 1092 

BELL OB" ST. PAUL’S (The) [by 
Walter Besant; 1890.] “ mit 

hav for its second title ‘ The Belle of 
Bankside.’ She is the dauter of a poet 

— a poet of whom no one has read 

These elements will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the old-fashioned reader, who 
likes his novels seasoned with plot and 
mystery ; but Althea roing the australian 
to Chelsea, or taking liim tbrou the 
Southwark slums to sho him wh^re once 
stood the Globe Theatre, the Falcon Inn 
and Paris gardens ; Althea in her turn 
being led, by the poet, past the tavern 
haunts of his old associates, while Fleet 
Street rings with applause of The Poet, 


not the same but a prize fiter, and the 
two take the ovation to themselves ; 
Althea again, in her boat, in a wonder- 
ful, Turneresque sunset — these ar pict- 
ures which will remain in the reader’s 
fancy and to which he will turn again 
ere he takes up a fresh volume.” 
[Critic.] — “The hero comes home 
as a prosperous australian youngster to 
search out, by his mother’s behest, the 

decaying remains of her family 

With this good old ‘ revolution-and-dis- 
covery ’ plot ar interwound two minor 
plots : the story of a child b6t by a be- 
nevolent but eccentric doctor from the 
gypsies, and educated to the full of 
modern education in the fond belief that 
this will develop in him not only all the 
niits, but, as Mr. Carlyle mit hav said, 
all the 6ts ; and the story of a minor 
hard. That the man of pure science 
turns out a greedy, heartless young 
scoundrel, and the man of pure litera- 
ture an amiable, chivalrous old dotard 
may he anticipated \ but, still, tho these 
ar interesting studies enuf, they ar not 
the main charm of the book.” [Acad- 
emy. 1093 

BELLES AND RINGERS [by 
Hawley Smart: 1880.] “is 

a lively story of two pairs of lovers and 
the anxieties of a match-making mama. 
It is the slitest and frothiest of social 

sketches When an authof knoes his 

ground, and refrains from cynicism or 
exaggeration, it is not unwholesome that 
the better side of conventional life 
should sometimes be presented. The 
dramatis personse, tho occasionally friv- 
olous, ar strait-forward, honest specimens 
of english men and women of th^ir 
class ; and even Lady Mary and the in- 
triguing old bachelor Pansey hav kind 
hearts beneath their worldly crust of 
small diplomacy. The heroins are well 
contrasted, and the d<5nofiment is as 
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happy as befits a merry tale.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1094 

BELTON ESTATE (The) [by An- 
thony Trollope: Harper^ 1866.] “is a 
very readable, if not a very exciting 
tale. Clara Amedroz draws our sympa- 
thy, if she does not win our love j Will 
Belton is a fine fello, — one of nature’s 
noblemen; and Captain Aylmer, a fine 
gentleman in the world’s very question- 
able acceptation of that ambiguous 
term. In these 3 characters, we hav 
the major premise, minor premise, and 
conclusion of the book. Clara is de- 
cidedly our major premise, — a very 
good, brave, and sensible girl of 26.” 
[Church Monthly.] — “Mr. Trollope 
is intent on a lifedike, external reality; 
he holds the mirror up, not to nature, 
but to the exterior of a hily artificial 
society ; he strives that the people in his 
pages shall precisely correspond in 
language, thdt, taste, and behavior, to 
the millions of ordinary beings who 
form the population of Great Britain. 
He catches the last mode, and is never 
more than a month behind the Baris 
fashions. lie is a great artist to sketch 
the lace shawls, and artistic bonnets, and 
undulating dresses, in which his per- 
formers go throu thdir parts. The re- 
semblance to contemporaneous life is 
exact, and the slitest incongruity catches 
our eye and provokes criticism. We 
watch his young ladies and gentlemen 
with the same scrutinizing exactness 
which enables us, unhesitatingly, to de- 
fine the social position of our fello-guests 
at a dinner party. W e kno , for instance, 
that the young ladies by no means be- 
long to the cream of society, and lapse 
occasionally into absolute vulgarisms; 
and we kno this by some one of a hun- 
dred tiny tests with which the author 
has provided us for the purpose of gaug- 
ing them. Everything depends on re- 


semblance, as the resemblance is one 
which everybody is able to test; the 
task of securing and maintaining it is one 
which few people like Mr. Trollope ar 
clever enuf to achieve successfully.” 
[London Keview. 1095 

BEN MILNER’S WOOING [by 
“Holme Lee,” i. e., Harriet Barr: 
Hoberts, 1877.] “ is a pearl among novels, 
so fresh and pure. Pattie is the dainti- 
est and most bewitching of heroins — a 
perfect brier-rose, like the Ileidenroslein 
Goethe sings. And dear honest Ben is 
such a true matter-of-fact 19th-century 
lover!” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1096 
BENEDICTUS [by Emily Marion 
Harris: Chapman, 1887.] “will prove 
attractiv to all readers in love with 
noble th6t and graceful fancy. Some 
acquaintance witli ‘ Estelle ’ is taken for 

granted People as good in thdir 

way as Estelle Hofer, the twins, and the 
eccentric M. Becquer ar worth knoing 
in any stage of development. Th^y 
ar of the kind who master the reader’s 
attention till insensibly he interests him- 
self in all their affairs, listens to their 
talk, and even takes to guessing their 
thdts. Seemingly unremarkable and 
seldom overstrained as thdy ar, they 
gradually become entertaining and sym- 
pathetic enuf to make parting a regret. 
‘Estelle’ slioed that the writer pos- 
sesses a thoro knoledg of tJuclaism, 
as it pursues its unchanged and solitary 

existence Estelle in her union 

of feminin softness with mobility and 
strength of character is touching and 
excellent. The twins, in a different way, 
ar even better.” [Athenaeum. 1097 
BERTRAMS (The) [by Anthony 
Trollope: Chapman, 1859.] “has 
the same amount of acute and sarcastic 
perception of life and character as dis- 
tinguishes his former iiroductions 

The two characters which stand out in 
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the strongest relief ar George Bertram 
and Caroline 'Waddington, his cousin. 
The first is a young man of plain ex- 
terior, but of cultivated and fastidious 
mind, of hi and ultra-romantic principles 
of honor and disinterestedness, and 
passionately attached to Caroline Wad- 
dington. The lady is beautiful, accom- 
plished, lu-spirited and wayward, but 
with a touch, and but a touch, of world- 
liness. She, too, is secretly attached to 
George Bertram. The uncle, a money- 
getting millionaire, on whom his nefew 
and his grand-dauter ar to a certain ex- 
tent dependent, is desirous of seeing 
them married, in order that he may hav 
heirs to his vast wealth. A series of 
misunderstandings arise between the 
young people, and an estrangement en- 
sues, which results in Caroline Wadding- 
ton giving her hand, but not her heart, to 
Sir Henry Ilarcourt Tli4re ar sev- 

eral episodes of no very inferior interest; 
one in particular — the loves of a young 
clergyman, Arthur Wilkinson, and Adela 
Gauntlet —which contrasts agreeably 
with the love passages in the life of the 
hero and lieroia.” [Leader. 1098 
BESSIE, [by Julia Kavanagh: 
Hurst, 1872.] “ Of Bessie herself, it 

is superfluous to say that she is naive 
and charming, conscientious, affec- 
tionate, and unselfish. She is a born 
hero-worshipper, as most heroic natures 
ar. In spite of coldness and discourage- 
ment, and all the mysterious circum- 
stances which surround the life of 
Elizabeth Do Lusignan, Bessie remains 
stUnch to her belief in the integrity and 
virtue of her friend; while her on 
love-story, the story of a real passion, 
which groes upon her unconsciously, 
Until gratitude and early associations 
convince lier reason that she is attached 
to her morose and exacting cousin, is 
one of the best bits of autobiografy Miss 


Kavanagh has produced The french 

life at Fontainebleau is well 
described.” [Athenaeum. 1099 

BESSIE LANG, [by Alice Corkran : 
J. Blackwood, 1876.] “ ‘Bessie Lang’ is 
a variation of a sad old story. A capti- 
vating stranger comes into a village, falls 
in love with a country girl, wins her 
love from the wortliy country lover, 
carries her away, and finally deserts her. 
But, if the story is an old one, the writ- 
ing is pure and graceful. Thdre ar 
brit glimpses of beautiful scenery, and 
good bits of human character. The de- 
scription of the girl, dying and bequeath- 
ing her child by another father as her 
last and only gift to the lad she had for- 
saken, may seem unnatural, but it is 
touchingly pathetic.” [Athen. 1100 
BETIIESDA. [by “Barbara El- 
BON,” he., Lenora B. Halsted: J/ac- 
millan, 1884.] “ The reader must not 

consider it as a novel, scarcely even as a 
romance, but rather look upon it as a 
psychological study. The characters de- 
lineated ar few, and the incidents related 
fewer. The whole force of the sloly mov- 
ing narrativ is concentrated in the pre- 
sentment of a man and a woman, alike 
gifted and strong, mutually attracted by 
powerful sympathies, yet held apart 
from closeness of union by the unloved 
and unloving wife of the man, who 
stands between them. For awhile lldne 
persuades Bethesda that the conflicting 
elements of the situation can be recon- 
ciled by a close friendship under the 
guise of a literary co-partnership, but 
they soon discover that .Platonic love is 
(as Cherbuliez says) ^ not a house, but 
a tunnel * ; and Bethesda, — a really 
strong and noble character, — awakes to 
the dangers of thdir situation, finding no 
ground safe under her feet but entire 
renunciation of her lover and utter sep- 
aration of th6ir lives and interests. 
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“Rene has not the same conscientious 
impulse to th^ir separation, but loyally 
submits to what he deems the over- 
strained scruples of the woman, and 
they part with mutual love and sorro.’’ 
[American. IIOI 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND 
THE NORTHERN SEA [by M.,Lins- 
kill: Harper, 1884.] “ is a careful and 
refined story. Thdre is a good deal of 
sentiment and a great deal of quotation ; 
but a really admirable thing is the de- 
lineation of the artist-father whose life 
is made a picturesque and effectiv 
illustration of the pathos in the life of 
genuin workers* whose work is never 
available.” [Critic. 1102 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES [by Ame- 
lia Edith (Huddleston) Barr : Dodd, 
1889.] “is a charming story of english 
provincial life. Jonathan Burley’s love 
for his mill, his debt in the whirring 
music of the looms, his interest in the 
hands, his sturdy self-respect, his human- 
ity, and his broad vue of life, ar fases of 
human nature which we believe ar fast 
being starved out of existence. ... .No- 
thing, however, mars the insit, the deep 
knoledge of human strength and weak- 
ness of the other characters. One is 
swept on with the impulses of the life 
which stirred them. The abounding 
faith in human goodness, the simple 
naturalness of the village life, the beauty 
of the writing and the solidity of the 
work liav produced a charming story.” 
[Critic. 1103 

BEYMINSTRE [by Ellen Wal- 
lace; N.Y., Rudd, 18o6.] “is a book 
we can cordially recommend : — it is 
clever and interesting, the two cardinal 
virtues of a novel. The hero is drawn 
with spirit and individuality. His qual- 
ities ar not smoothed down to the per- 
fectness which is de rigueur • for the 
heroes and heroins of fiction. He is 


essentially a gentleman, tho he is full 
of defects ; and, what is worse, behaves 
in the worst manner to the heroin. 
Regina, the heroin, is charming: she 
behaves well, but not too well to secure 
the reader’s sympathies. All the other 
characters in the book partake of the 
nature of human beings ; and the story 
itself, altho slit, is well and firmly 
woven.” [AthenEeum. 1104 : 

BITS EROM BLINKBONNY [by 
J; Strathesk: N.Y., Garter, 1882.] 
“ is a story unpretending enuf, but with 
the inimitable scotch flavor. If heroin 
thdre be, it is a faithful servant-woman , 
but the chief incident is the leaving of 
manse and kirk by her master, the 
minister, at the * Disruption ’ of 40 years 
ago.” [Nation. 1105 

BLACK ABBEY [by May Cromme- 
lin: Low, 1880.] “deserves a good 
word from all who can discriminate 
between careful workmanship and in- 
artistic looseness The characters ar 

an absentee landlord, who sh5es him- 
self only about once in 6 months, staying 
just long enuf to make everybody miser- 
able; his 2 grandchildren, with a little 
ward, Nannie White; a presbyterian 
minister, his nefew, and his grand- 
child. The master of Black Abbey, 
Mr. de Burgo, is a repulsivly selfish 
and cruel old man, and the author 
describes somewhat too minutely the 
severity of the treatment which he ac- 
cords to the little girls. He is perhaps 
the least natural character in the book. 
The children gro together, and Hector 
manages to win the love of both Nannie 
and Bella, whilst Ailie captivates Luke 
Cosby. It is with the love story of the 
two first-mentioned girls that we hav 
principally to do; and this story is as 
pathetic as any one could wish it to be. 
The real heroin of the book, Nannie 
White, is charmingly drawn, and we ar 
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engrossed in lier good and evil fortunes 
to the last page. Bella Hawthorn is a 
handsom Delilah, who successfully tries 
her wiles upon the simple giant Hector, 
to the great grief of the scrupulous old 
minister. She is less distinctly sketched 
than her rival, hut still there ar signs 
that the author has devoted a good deal 
of labor to the portraiture of the two 
girls.^’ [Athena3um. 1 lOO 

BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE 
[by F •. Eleanor (Tern an) Trollope : 
Appleton^ 1877.] “ is a good novel both 
in plot and in treatment, in its concep- 
tion of character, and in its delineation 
of the mental and moral changes brot 
about by the working of circumstances. 
The gradual debasement of Sir Cosmo 
and Lady Lowry ; the softening and re- 
fining effect upon Dr. Flagge of his 
hopeless affection, as far as CEnone is 
concerned, while all the rest of his 
oflTensiv personality is left as detestable 
as before; the moody and fitful un- 
happiness of the poor little artiste, as 
the conviction of her fate opens sldly 
before her ; all these ar wrot with 
delicate and strong handling. But the 
chief attraction of the book lies in its 
vivid and lovely portraiture of Mary 
Lowry, in whom the author has drawn 
an ideal of womanly sweetness Und 
strength, while at the same time she 
has made her deeply interesting.” [Bos- 
ton “Literary World.” 1107 

BLANCHE SEYMOUR [Lippincoit, 
1873.] “is simply the story of the love 
of a young and charming girl for a man 
who was unworthy of herl It is not 
made a pretext for tragic denunciations 
of heartless men, nor of pathetic appeals 
for sympathy for neglected maidens ; it 
is nothing more than a picture of a not 
uncommon life, which everywhere is 
agreeably set before us. The author’s 
great merit consists in the commendable 


naturalness of all her characters. She 
is, too, very amusing with her side- 
remarks and the feminin cleverness 
which is to be seen on every page. In 
fact, except for the small tragic pang at 
the end of the book, which occurs at 
what is perhaps the only solution of the 
complication of the plot, we hardly 
know a more entertaining novel than 
this.” [Nation. IIOS 

BLUE BELL OF RED NEAP, see 
JOim THOMPSON. 

BLUE RIBBON (The), [by Eliza 
(Tabor) Stephenson : Harper, 1874.] 
“We kno few more delitful novels. It 
is a story of life in a cathedral town, tho 
ecclesiastical personages do not figure 
prominently in it. The hero is a young 
man who rises from obscurity to emi- 
nence in the world of science, and the 
heroin is a german girl, employed in the 
same factory. The latter is a musical 
genius, and this endowment, as often 
happens, brings her into trouble, from 
which she happily escapes. The tone 
of the book is singularly pure and 
quiet, and the sketches of society, es- 
pecially the reports of the courteous 
contests between Mesdames Balmain 
and Ballinger, ar very skilfully done. 
The effect of the book is ennobling, and 
its interest never flags. We take pleas- 
ure in commending it as a thoroly good 
novel.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1109 
BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, Etc. [by 
A.. I.. (Thackeray) Ritchie: Smith, 
1874.] “No doubt the taste for these 
(we can hardly say, * this kind of,’ for 
they ar unique) daintily and delicately 
told little stories must be acquired, like 
that for dry wine, and like that too, we 
must not take them in too large a quan- 
tity, or our sense will become deadened 
to the aroma, and conscious only of the 
dryness; for, indeed, the stories ar of 
the simplest, and please far more by 
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reason of the delicacy and accuracy of 
the drawing, and the just proportions of 
all the parts than by a vivid interest 
which the subjects ar likely to kindle 
in us. [Athenaaum.] See FIVE OLD 
FRIEXDS. mo 

BLYTHE HOUSE [by R. E. H. : 
Virtue, 18G4.J “is a very interesting 
story, pleasantly told. The moral is 
not set forth in words; but a sweet and 
gentle spirit pervades the whole, like 
a delicate fragrance, which imparts a 
pleasure to the reader independent of its 
literary merit. The story is simple, 
and th^re ar occasional observations, 
arising from the incidents, which sho 

a graceful goodness of heart The 

reader will find pleasure in folloing the 
history of Ida Bernstein to her adoption 
into the family of the kind Dr. Blank 
and his ideasant sister Milly, and her 
happy marriage to her benefactor, all of 
which is charmingly narrated. The old- 
fashioned, cxuaint mansion in which they 
liv makes an agreeable framework to 
the 3 chief personages.” [Ath. 1111 
BONNIE LESLEY [by — ( ) 

Martin : Griffith ^ Farran, 1878.] “ is 
spirited, interesting, refined, and hu- 
morous, and deals, not obtrusivly, but 
amusingly, with the movement in favor 

of ‘lady-helps.’’ And a charming 

stoi:y it is But we can well forgiv a 

little bad english in our pleasure at the. 
fascinating description of Bonnie Les- 
ley, not only bonnie, but handsom, 
activ, lively, and humorous ; more prac- 
tical, perhaps, than imaginativ, but with 
that perfect health of mind and body 
which dilFuses cheerfulness by its mere 
presence with a power almost magical. 
Her more sensitiv sister is also more 
conventional, and when the two ar left 
poor and orfans, is shocked with Les- 
ley’s boldness in accepting the offer of 
Lady Thor nley.” [Spectator. 1112 


BORN COQUETTE (A), [by Ma. 
(Argles) IIongerpord : N. Blackett, 
1890.] “ Every reader who knoes what 
is what opens a novel by the author of 
Molly Baton with a feeling of pleasant ex- 
pectation .... The author has never drawn 
a more attractiv and life-like group than 
that formed by the members of the De- 
laney household, and th^re hav not been 
many heroins of fiction so wilful, so i)er- 
verse, even so cruel, and yet so irresist- 
ibly fascinating, with that indescribable 
fascination which is peculiarly irish, as 
Nan Delaney, the ‘ born coq[uette.’ ” 
[Spectator. 1113 

BOUDOIR CABAL (The), [by Eus- 
tace Clare Grenville Murray : Smith, 
1875.] “ Mr. Faradyse ‘ is the educatee, 
not the educator of his disciiiles,’ and 
‘ intends to bring forward a motion 
(backed by agitation out of doors) to 
pledg the House of Commons to the pro- 
gram of the Home Rulers.’ To meet this, 
Mr, Paramount moves a counter-set of 
resolutions, declaring ‘ that in the opinion 
of this House it is inexpedient to debate 
such a momentous question as the dis- 
memberment of the empire until the 
voice of the whole people has been ap- 
pealed to, and that in consequence this 
House is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for enfranchising those of her 
Majesty’s subjects, of both sexes, who 
hav reached the age of 21 years,’ and 
80 on, till we feel for a moment half in- 
clined to believe we ar reading history. 
Upon this piece of tactics on the part of 
the Conservative leader, the story in a 
great measure turns ; becaus the young 
Lord Mayrose, with whose affairs the 
book deals, sticks to his leader, and gets 
promotion, but deeply offends more than 
one of the ‘ ruling houses,’ whose mem- 
bers ar not all prepared for universal 
suffrage, and hav, therefore, formed a 
‘ cave,’ and sit in it, furious against 
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tlieir former colleagues. Thereupon, 
too, the ladies of these families sho 
themselves fiercely hostil to Mayrose, 
who has also committed the crime of 
marrying the dauter of a City knit, and 
the heiress to estates whicli had once 
belonged to his family. Out of this feud 
rise divers difficulties, which meet the 
unlucky hero in every walk of life, he 
all the while trying to act on the most 
uprit motivs The author has some- 

what of Balzac’s genius for invent- 
ing a society, and certainly, while we 
move in it, it seems strangely life-like. 
Take Lord Beanjolais, the great M. F. 
11., inventor of bits and harness, with 
his ‘ mity, determined face, adorned 
with a floing hay-colored beard, and 
piercing blue eyes,’ who tries experi- 
ments in Grosvenor Square; or Lord 
Ilornette, the prospectiv head of the 
great ducal family of Drone, (who bear 
* an escutcheon of drones rampant, with 
the motto “Sans miel ni fiel,”’ dry, 
‘cantankerous,’ disagreeable, yet not 
without some humor and much queer 
chivalrous feeling ; or several other prom- 
inent characters, not perhaps including 
the hero, who is too much the ideal young 
nobleman for his features to be quite 
distinguishable; but, for the rest, we 
see them all as plainly as possible. Of 
course, a good deal of the book is of the 
nature of a political squib, but it is not 
unamusing; and we may congratulate 
the author, since whatever we may 
think of his political vues he can put 
together an interesting story.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1114 

BRAMLEIGIIS OF BISHOP’S FOL- 
LY (The) [by C : Lever : Smithj 18C8.] 
“ ar a family of wealthy parvenus, who, 
tho the head of the house, Col. Bram- 
leigh, has married the dauter of an earl, 
hav never been able to take the posi- 
tion in society which many of them 


covet. They ar divided into 3 camps. 
Lady Augusta, who has avowedly mar- 
ried for money, livs in Rome, and 
keeps her life and her interests distinctly 
separated from those of any other mem- 
ber of the family ; Col. Braraleigh is 
supported by his dauter Marion, and 
his second son. Temple, a budding di- 
plomatist. The third camp is composed 
of the eldest son, Augustus ; the young- 
est son, Jack, a sailor; and a dauter 
Nellie. These last ar honorable, strait- 
forward people, whose only ends in life 
ar to ‘liv and let liv,’ and Move and 
let love.’ A claimant for the Braraleigh 
estate appears in the shape of a young 
Frenchman, who signs himself Count 
Fracontal de Bramleigli. His introduc- 
tion, and the very respectable claim he 
is able to advance, serv to bring to lit 
the characters of the various members 
of the family — Marion, who has mar- 
ried an old diplomatist, Viscount Cul- 
duff, and Temple, treat him as an 
impostor. Colonel Braraleigh fits him 
resolutely, by fair means or foul, until 
excitement brings on death by apoplexy. 
Augustus, Jack, and Nellie, who com- 
pose what may he called the peace 
party, resign occupation of the estate, 
and depend upon their exertions for 
support until the question of proprietor- 
ship shall be settled. Lady Augusta ar- 
ranges to retain her interest in the estate 
by marrying the Frenchman should his 
attempt prove successful. Accident re- 
veals documents proving the claim to he 
unfounded. The claimant disappears, 
the whole family is restored to its rits, 

and the story ends In the reader’s 

admiration of the wit of the dialog, and 
the power of the characterisation, in- 
adequacy of plot and want of art in the 
conduct of the story ar almost forgot- 
ten.” [Fortnightly Review. 1115 
BRANDRETIIS (The), [by A. J. 
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Berespord Hope : Hurst, 1882.] 
‘‘After the success of ‘Strictly Tied 
Up/ the author had some justification for 
continuing in a second book the history 
of the principal characters of his former 
novel. ‘ The Brandreths ’ is a pleasant 
book to read, but it is not a good novel. 
It is an unusual treat to the reader of 
novels to find himself in the company 
of a man of the world who is also a man of 
wide knoledge and culture, and one who 
possesses the power of writing with ease 
and with point.” [Athenaeum. lllO 
BRAVE LADY (A) [by Dinah 
Maria (Mulock) Cratk : Hurst, 1870.] 
“ is the dauter of a french emigre, who 
is a viscount, and also a dancing-master. 
The lady marries an irish parson, the 
only son of a wealthy but vulgar mer- 
chant; and the history of the married 
life she leads with this parson consti- 
tutes the book. This life is most com- 
monplace. The parson is rather an 
inferior man, who, without being ex- 
actly a brute, makes his clever wife ex- 
perience a most trying time of it from 
his selfishness, want of ability, and lack 
of rectitude. The merchant becomes 
bankrupt and dies- The parson there- 
upon has to take a curacy in England; 
and, what with a large family and a 
small income, he finds his life anything 
but a rosy one, notwithstanding the 
companionship of his wife. Things gro 
worse and worse, and the parson, hav- 
ing embezzled funds entrusted to him 
for building imrposes, is on the eve of 
being found out, when the rector dies, 
leaving the whole of his large fortune to 
the ‘ brave lady.’ Eor a time th^re is 
a lull in th^ir troubles; but the husband 
does not improve in conduct with the im- 
provement in his monetary matters, and, 
by diverse acts of misconduct of a some- 
what trivial but irritating nature, wearies 
his poor wife almost to death, until, 


finally, partial misery becomes complete 
misery, and the children all die within a 
remarkably short time : the husband 
folloes; and the ‘ brave lady ’ is left all 
to herself for some years, then dies 
peacefully, and the novel ends. This is 
not a promising subject ; but the author’s 
style is so good that the work is reada- 
ble, and no hier tribute could be paid to 
the power of this writer than in saying 
that a reader will be able to go throu the 
3 volumes without being bored.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1117 

BRIARS [by A. M. Munroe : 
Griffith, Farran ^ Co., 1890.] “is a 
pleasant and genial tale of a snug estate, 
of its manly owner, of his companion- 
able son, and of the more or less com- 
panionable and happy creatures brot 
into contact with them. Thdre is a good 
character-plot in the story, exceptionally 
good and interesting ; its men and women 
ar fair samples of the better class of 
refined gentlefolk, and most of them ar 
decidedly piquant.” [Athenteum. Ill 8 
BRIDGET [by Matilda Barbara 
Betham Edwards: Hurst, 1878.] “is 
happy in its conception, and, in spite of 
some traces of haste, fairly successful in 
setting forth some interesting characters. 
Mr. Starffe, the hard-working, simple- 
minded curate, who is tlie better, as only 
a good man could be, for setting his 
affections on an ideal which is in all 
respects but that of moral wealth com- 
pletely, out of his range, is the most 
pleasing, and in spite of his awkward- 
ness, the most dignified figure set before 

us Helwyse is all that is womanly and 

charming, and she does rit in preferring 
the aspiring workman Freeland, to the 
slitly conventional, and somewhat super- 
fine artist, Kingsbury. .... But the main 
merit of the tale is the delineation of its 
principal character Bridget, the impul- 
siv child, the motherly elder sister of a 
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young family, lialf French, half Irish, 
who thro themselves in th^ir orfaned 
helplessness on the already overbur* 
dened resources of their uncle, a city 
clerk.. .. Acting with unhesitating con- 
fidence on that promise, she makes her 
appearance 2 years afterwards and quar- 
ters herself upon him, reminding him 
of his promise to assist her in study- 
ing for the stage His horror and 

despair ar gradually allaved, till the 
selfish man about town is reclaimed and 
chastened into the adoring husband, and 
Bridget is developed from a th6tless girl 
into a loving woman.” [Athen. 1119 
BROKEN TO HARNESS, [by Ed- 
mund Yates : Maxwell — Loring, 1864 .] 
“ The hero is strong, manly and good at 
heart. A better work of fiction has not 
for many a week come under our notice. 
From beginning to end we hav read it 
with lively interest, and we lay it aside 
with an agreeable sense of refreshment 
and increased strength. Readers of every 
class will find in the story a liberal fund 
of amusement ; and tli^re ar those who 
will thank the author' for certain wise 
lessons and many fine pictures. Taken 
as a whole, it is a man’s novel, dealing 
far more with Bohemia, club«rooms and 
mascuHa absurdities, than with the re- 
finements and graces of woman’s life. 
But, tho it is a man’s novel, women will 
relish it; for throuout its diverse scenes 
thdre is a chivalric and unobtrusiv recog- 
nition of f eminin goodness Apart 

from Barbara’s troubles, tbe story con- 
tains much good matter. The sketches 
of the club -life of authors and artists ar 
capital. Enuf. has been said of Mr. 
Yates’ cleverness and power; but we 
have scarcely done justice to the unaf- 
fected amiability and manliness which 
ar amongst his most agreeable qualities.” 
[Athenaeum. 1120 

BROTHER GABRIEL, [by Matilda 


Barbara Beth am Edwards : Ernsts 
1878.] “Three friends, an american 
archaeologist, a young english governess, 
and an irish monk, become acquaintedin 
a town of southern France. The inti- 
macy between Delraar and his cousin 
soon ripens into love, while the efifect of 
intercourse with both on Brother Gabriel 
is enlitening, delitful, and, finally, 
fraut with pain. For the ardent devo- 
tee of Romanism learns to chafe at the 
spiritual bondage of the monastery, and 
the vowed celibate to feel the thrills of 
a passion which startles and shocks him. 
When Delmar reveals too late that he 
has a wife beyond the seas, and Zoe is left 
alone with the feelings that she would 
but cannot eradicate, a strange chain of 
incidents leads her to taking up her 
abode with Gabriel, now an outcast 
from his convent, and alone and helpless 
in the world. They liv as brother and 
sister in a remote i)art of Finistere, till 
the falseness of their position is hr6t 
home to them, partly by the censorious- 
ness of their n^bors, partly by Gabriel’s 
inability to maintain their romantic com- 
pact. To Zoe’s distress, her simple- 
minded prot6g6 discovers purely manly 
aspirations, and she is conscious, at the 
same time, that their fulfilment is impos- 
sible to her. When Eelnmr reappears, 
Gabriel acts with an unselfishness which 
lately would hav been impossible in the 
childish scholar of tlie cloister, and puts 
an end to Zoe’s conscientious struggles 
by withdrawing from the field. There is 
a good deal of power in the way in which 

Gabriel’s development is traced 

Zoe is less interesting, but very wom- 
anly. Belmar presents little scope for 
observation. The minor french person- 
ages ar aptly described.” [Ath. 1131 
BROWN AS A BERRY, [by G : 
Douglas: Timley “The 

heroin is naive and unselfish, passionate 
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yet pure, and just such a grotli as mit 
liav been expected from a wholesoni 
yet uncultivated soil. Briefly (for we 
cannot describe such minute and fleeting 
traits as giv charm to the undeveloped 
character of a girl of 17) she is, from the 
time we make her acquaintance, as slie 
jumps from her school-room windo, a 
neglected girl in a french pension, to 
that in which we And her learning her 
capacities for love and suffering .... 
qualified to engross the interest of those 
who read her history. Our anxiety to 
learn whether Perrier’s love, which she 
has most innocently won in many a 
pretty scene of tender raillery, is to 
stand the strain of treacherous miscon- 
struction ; whether the inevitable expla- 
nation between two such frank spirits is 
to take place in time; finally, whether 
the estimable but inconvenient Dods is 
to be induced by fair means to resign 
the truculent part of a Minotaur, or as 
a last resource to break his respectable 
old neck, — is intense enuf to thro into 
the shade our critical appreciation of 
minor points in the story.” [Ath. 1 122 
BROWN PORTMANTEAU (The) 
[by Curtis Yorke: Jarrold, 1889.] 
“is one of several stories which ar not 
badly contrived, and ar told in a rapid 
and effectiv fashion without analysis or 
comment. There ar times when it is 
pleasantly soothing to the mind to run 
throu such stories of what mit happen 
to anybody any day.” [Ath. 1123 
BROWNLOWS (The) [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Oliphant: BlaoJc- 
wood, 1868.] “is perhaps the most artistic 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s works. There is not 
a careless page, , not a slovenly sentence 
in the whole. The materials ar slit, 
the characters ar few. The story, to 
be appreciated, must be read throu, and 
not dipped into for scenes. The prog- 
ress may seem slo, and the steps by 


which the drama moves ar very 
minute, and much in contrast with the 
ruf and ready slapdash which too many 
modern novelists affect. Mrs. Oliphant 
is not afraid of her trouble ; and if the 
reader is impatient, so much the worse 
for him; he will get all tlie less good 
out of a subtle story. . . . Tlie author 
knoes how to stay the storm she has 
raised, and to wind the skein she has 
tangled. The ending of the story is 
very skilfully managed. The reader 
will lay down the book with regret that 
the curtain has dropped, and that Jack, 
Sara, Pamela, Powys and Mr. Brown- 
low hav vanished, that he may hear no 
further about their after-fortunes, nor 
even kno what becomes of the malicious 
Nancy Cliristian, who did so much ill to 
everybody, — nor hear whether Mrs. 
Swayne and Betty at the Lodge lived 
contented under the new dynasty, — 
nor whether poor old cross Mrs. Fennel 
grew reconciled to the changed state of 
affairs; but such unsatisfied question- 
ings ar only a tribute to the author’s skill 
in telling the story.” [Ath. 1124 : 

BURGLARY (A), [by E. A. Dill- 
wyn: Tinsley Bros., 1883.] “The 
plot is very fresh and clever, and by no 
means an impossible one. The two 
heroins ar sketched with a great deal 
of skill and truthfulness, and thdre is a 
buoyancy about the hook, and especially 
about the out-of-doors life it contains, 
which is unhackneyed and very refresh- 
ing, after the ordinary drawing-room 
novel. Ethel’s indolent sweetness, be- 
nevolence, and hi principle ar sketched 
with great delicacy; and Imogen’s hi 
spirits, fresh enthusiasm, and awkward 
attempts to make herself useful in life 

present a true and pretty picture 

Miss Dillwyn has a good deal of humor. 
The closing half-page in which Imogen 
accepts the young gentleman whom she 
848 
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has previously refused, closes a very 
ingenious and. agreeable story with a 
touch of agreeable banter which pleas* 
antly relieves the inevitable sentiment.” 
[Spectator. 1 135 

BURIED DIAMONDS [by “ Sarah 
Tytler ” i. e. , Henrietta Keddie : Ohaiio^ 
18SG.] “is a domestic sort of story in 
which the principal events ar the ex- 
periment made by Bennet Gray in en- 
tering the family of her intended husband 
as a stranger and a governess, and the 
ruin which threatens that family from 
the dishonesty of one of its members. 
....Jane Prior, her sister, and Bennet 
Gray ar good specimens of the modern 
learned lady ; — Jane a little too superior 
in her on esteem, but both of them very 
womanly. Mrs. Prior, a little under- 
valued by everyone but her son, is a 
pleasant portrait of a lady of the last 
generation, and beneath her gentle out- 
lines decision and courage await occa- 
sion for development.” [Athen. 1120 
BY LOVE AND LAW [by Liz- 
zie Alldridge: Smithy 1878.] “is 
altogether pleasing, dealing chiefly 

with painters and painting Of the 

heroin we shall only say that she is 
fascinating by her simplicity and direct- 
ness of character, and that thdre is 
nothing ‘ heroic ' about her. Her father, 
who is at his wits’ end to make the 
two ends meet and yet to keep up the 
position of the family, must also be 
drawn from life.” [Athenaeum. 1127 
BY MEAD AND STREAM [by 0: 
Gibbon: Chaiio, 1884.] “ is a pleasant 
book, like its title. The love of single- 
hearted Madge Heathcote is of a stancher 
type than that of her friend Philip 
Hadleigh, hut they ar an honest pair, 
and come in an edifying way throu the 
troubles caused by the eccentricities of 
th^ir seniors, and the sudden overthro 
of Philip’s mental balance by the pos- 


session of wealth. The charm of the 

book lies in its rusticity But the 

reader in remembering this story will 
recur to the meads and streams of 
Ringsford and its n^borhood and the 
peaceful contrast of the quiet country.” 
[Athenaeum. 112S 

BY THE WESTERN SEA : A SUM- 
MER IDYL, [by Ja. Baker: Long- 
mans, 1889.] The author “is fairly 
entitled to call his new story a summer 
idyl, tho it does, in a sense, turn on 
courtship and marriage. It is imbued 
with the simplicity of nature, it shoes 
the working of two human souls in 
harmony with the soul of nature, and it 
is a picture complete in itself. The 
leading cliaracters ar a crippled artist 
and a lovely girl with poetic aspira- 
tions, and between these two thdre ar 
passages of great tenderness and truth. 
The hero has a well-tempered mind, 
reflected in a beautiful face, as fre- 
quently happens with the heroes of 
fiction who hav been crippled by ac- 
cident ‘By the Western Sea’ is 

pleasant reading for a summer day.” 
[Athenasum. 1120 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? [by 
Anthony Trollope : Chapman^ 1864.] 
“Alice Vavasor, whom we ar asked to 
forgiv, is not a captivating lieroin ; 
but a well-conceived and far from im- 
possible young woman, who chafes under 
and breaks an engagement to an excel- 
lent, Iji-minded gentleman, not, as she 
tells herself and her friends, becans 
she lias discovered that she is not good 
enuf for him, but becaus she hasj half 
unconsciously, become deeply infected 
with the 19th century idea, that th6re 
was something important for her to do 
with her life — in other words, she was 
restless and craving for excitement, and 
her heart failed her when she tbbt of 
long quiet evenings in the monotonous 
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comfort of a country house. With his 
usual skill in depicting the working of 
half-acknoleclged motivs, and the influ- 
ence of slit causes in determining the 
most important actions, Mr. Trollope 
has placed his heroin in circumstances 
which ar admirably adapted to make her 
conduct appear natural, if not inevitable, 
and he succeeds in interesting us in a 
struggle which we feel has many coun- 
terparts in life.” [Westminster Re- 
view. 1130 

CANON’S WARD (The) [by Ja. 
Payn : Harper, 1884.] “ is interesting, 
but it lacks harmony between the inci- 
dents and their surroundings. The 
characters flt well enuf in the placid at- 
mosfere of scholarly life. Elderly men 
and women with soft faces and voices, 
and, about them, ingenuous youth, all, 
old and young, devoted to one opening 
rose, make another of those gracious 
pictures by wliich english life has become 
so pleasantly familiar. Such a setting 
should belong to a very different plot. 
Sorro comes surely even to such tran- 
quil homes, but so strong is the feel- 
ing that it could come only gently, that 
it is a hlo to meet a secret marriage at the 
beginning. The husband is at once 
drowned, and the secret is knon to but 
one man, who uses it to force the can- 
on’s ward to marry him. This leaves 
the story without a hero in the ordinary 
sense, for after such an outrage, the 
reader can only detest him. The canon 
is a suggestion of the dear old Warden, 
and he bears his reverses quite as pa- 
tiently. But th^^rcin appears the supe- 
riority of the master hand. The Warden 
is left in his patience, but the canon's 
fortune is restored by one of the 
staple devices of the novel-writer.” 
[Nation. 1131 

CAPEL GIRLS (The), [by “E: 
Garrett,” i. e., I,. Eyfic Mayo : Tinsley 


Bros., 1876.] “ There is little sensation- 
alism here, neither is there any morbid 
dissection of fashionable vices, yet the 
book is interesting as a picture of a 
family circle, such as we may see any 
day. The plot is evidently meant only 
as a peg for the characters, and the latter 
ar possessed of considerable individual- 
ity One of the best portraits is that 

of the eldest of the sisterhood, who is 
so charming a creation that many girls 
who read of her may be almost recon- 
ciled to the possibility of becoming some 
day old maids. All the dramatis per- 
sonae ar simply drawn, and we ar spared 
that straining after effect to which 
most modern novelists ar so much ad- 
dicted. Neither ar there any painful 
endeavors to be clever and witty. In 
fact, the book is a homely chronicle 
of a homely family, and consequently 
will meet extensiv sympathy.'’ [Athe- 
naeum. 1132 

CARITA. [by Ma. Olipiiant (Wil- 
son) Oliphant: Smith, 1877.] “ Agnes 
Burchell, to satisfy her desire for an 
ideal, leaves a very commonplace and 
ill- ordered home, full of dispontent and 
petty wrangling, to become attached in a 
probationary state to a sort of anglican 
convent called ‘ The House.’ Every- 
tliing about this convent is admirably 
described. The place itself, the people, 
and th^ir ways ar all treated with a 
kindly humor, the result of a compre- 
hension of the motivs and aspirations 
which bring such things into existence. 
‘Comprendre c’est tout jiardonner. 
Agnes is soon discovered to hav no 
* vocation,* and accident brings Oswald 
Meredith across her path. Mrs. Oli- 
phant shoes a remarkable grasp over 
and insit into her character as her 
ideal shifts from the wide and rather 
impersonal vision of doing good to the 
poor, to the vain, and exceedingly worldly 
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but charming, Oswald.” [Athenasum.] 

‘‘ Carita is an excellent story, so sim- 
ple and in good measure uneventful that 
the plot of it hardly needs to be men- 
tioned. To be sure, at the beginning of 
the book there is brot in a woman who, 
to avoid the slo torture of inevitably 
painful death, takes poison. But apart 
from this everything moves as smoothly 
as only IMrs. Oliphant’s skill can direct 
the course of novels.” [Nation. 1133 
CASTE, [by Emily Jolly: Hurst, 
1858.] “ There is much which is ex- 

tremely good in this novel. The story 
is interesting, and it is well written. 
The heroin is the danter of a tradesman 
who has educated her far above her nomi- 
nal station. Slie being very proud and 
very ill regulated, chafes at the station 
of life in which she has been born. She 
first, out of pride, refuses a man above 
herscdf in rank whom she loves, and 
then, out of spite, marries another, also 
her superior in social position, whom she 
detests, and the result is what mit hav 
been expected. The tradespeople of the 
book ar refined and idealized .... Tho 
for the interest of the story that may be 
.allowed, it does not add to its reality or 
probability.” [Athemeum. 1134: 

CASTLE BLAIR, [by Flora L. 
SHAw:Pa^/^, 1878.] “ The scene is laid 

in Ireland, and the characters ar 
Adrienne, an orfan, niece of Mr. Blair, 
and 3 other young persons, the nieces 
and nefew of the same gentleman, who, 
indeed, as a bachelor, seems to hav been 
hardly dealt with by fortune in the matter 
of other people’s children. The three 
ar wild and riotous; the cousin acts 
the part of healer and moderator. The 
narrativ is vigorous and lively, full of 
picturesque effect, and sometimes ris- 
ing to a very considdrable amount of 
interest.” [Spectator. 1135 

CASTLE DALY [by Annik Keary: 
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Phil’a, Po7-ter, 1875.] “ is a novel of more 
than ordinary merit. It deals mainly 
with life in Ireland in the years of 
the famin and the Smith O’Brien rising; 
and these elements, tragic and romantic, 
ar handled with remarkable power. 
The author’s pictures of the country in 
the grasp of hunger, of the peasantry 
ground, as it wer, between pure fysical 
pain and the rage of fierce patriotism, 
ar far superior to the average portrayals 
of collectiv suffering. The pastoral life 
of the irish is depicted with sympathetic 
skill. Castle Daly was the home of a 
squire, who had married an english 
wife. They hav 3 children, — all ap- 
proaching maturity, — 2 boys and a 
girl. The oldest son has been educated 
in England, and finds Ireland not much 
to his taste; the others ar Irish in every 
thdt and act. We cannot trace the 
plot of the story ; it is sufficient to say 
that, having passed throu strange and dra- 
matic vicissitudes, the recital whereof 
is extremely interesting, the oldest 
son marries an english girl, and Ellen, 
the dauter, marries an englishman. 
....The author’s mood is happy, 
adapting itself to all circumstances with 
good effect; and when she discourses 
seriously, she talks well.” [Boston 
Literary World.” 1136 

CASTLE RACKRENT. [by Maria 
Edgeworth : 1800.] “ That Miss Edge- 
worth had the irish humor as well as the 
irish wit is manifest in Castle Eachrent, 
which she calls a piece of ‘ good- 
natured raillery ’ rather than a serious 
satire. It is Thaekerayean in its rol- 
licking extravagance, yet, in spite of 
the author’s disclaimer, it has enuf re- 
semblance to the reality of certain types 
of irish character to giv point to the cari- 
cature.” [Boston Lit. World.” 1137 
CASTLE IIICHMOND [by Anthony 
Trollope; //arjper, 1800.] is a story 
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of Ireland, told with a rich and racy 
humor, and ornamented with several of 
those mirth-provoking characters to 
be found only on Irish soil. It differs 
materially from Lever’s novels, is more 
refined in tone, and less given to ex- 
aggeration. The plot is well constructed, 
and skillfully developed. The interest 
of the story, too, is maintained unbroken 
to the end, and the reader puts the book 
aside, satisfied with the author, with the 
story, witli the ending.” [Crayon. 1 138 
CHANXINGS (The), [by Ellen 
(Price) Wood: Bentley, 18C2.] ‘*To 
school-boys or to the families of school- 
boys, we can imagin nothing more 
charming than the first perusal of this 
book. It will probably be read again 
and again ; and it is certain that it can 
never be read without profit both by 
parents and children. It is essentially 
a book for young people, yet it will 
interest the fathers and mothers of the 
rising generation. It is, in fact, merely 
the simple history of a certain eventful 
6 months in the lives of 2 large families, 
the Channings and the Yorkes. In an 
old cathedral town, containing within 
its sacred precincts a collegiate school, 
liv these 2 families. The Yorkes are a 
harum-scarum race, badly bred by a 
foolish Irish mother, of hi rank but 
small income. Tlie Cliannings ar care- 
fully educated, the wish to do their 
duty thdroly being the cliief object of 
their exi^teirce. The Channings and 

the Yorkes ar all much of an age 

The story is slit and unimportant. The 
merit of it lies in the detail, and the 
extreme truthfulness and simplicity in 
which it is related. We feel, while 
reading it, as if we had been living all 
our lives in the old town, and knew each 
college-boy by sit, and met the good- 
natured, jovial bishop and the stiff, 
dignified dean every time we went out. 


Mr. Ketch, the great enemy of the 
school-boys and the victim of thdir 
choicest tricks, is a capital character; 
and Jo Jenkins, the clerk, so humble 
and faithful to his master, so terribly 
henpecked at home, and so beloved 
and respected abroad, wins all our sym- 
pathy and affection. It is impossible 
not to read every word with interest, 
and we feel real regret at parting with 
them.” [AthenjBum. 1130 

CHARLES D.A.YRELL, see LADY 
STELLAr 

CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER (A) 
[by Emily Lawless : Holt, 1883.] 
“is Muriel Ellis, a girl of just tliat 
gentle independence of spirit which is 
so much more attractiv than positiv 
softness, or outrit strongmindedness. 
She is enuf of an heiress, too, to play 
very prettily at being an artist. The 
hero is a clergyman of Broad Church 
affinities, a puzzle to his kindred. 
While the book is not of great power, 

it has an individuality quite marked 

The descriptions of country landscape 
ar singularly happy.” [Nation. 114:0 

CHEQUERED LIFE (A) [by — ( ) 
Day; Hurst, 1878.] “deals with life and 
its pleasures and pains, with love and 
marriage, and the blunders occasion- 
ally made in both, which ar so hard to 
remedy; but it is a genuin story, of 

well-sustained interest It is open 

to the objection that between 2 such 
amiable and perfectly well-intentioned 
persons as Lord Rewe and his innocent 
girl-wife, so ignorant of the world into 
which she had stepped out of her convent 
schoolroom, that she actually looked 
upon the pleasant vices of which she 
heard for the first time as deadly sins, 
silence and estrangement of so long 
duration would not, in life, hav been 
produced by anything said by a third 
party The sentiments and conduct 
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of Valentina ar entirely consistent with 
her education and lier character, with 
the shock of her introduction into a 
world in which men ar free to indulge 
in vice unblamed, and women ar sup- 
posed to kno all about it, but to be quite 
unaffected by that knoledge in their re- 
lations with their brothers, their lovers, 
and tliilir husbands. — The truth is told 
in this novel; the woman’s side of the 
matter is strongly, hut delicately set 

forth It is well to hav a picture 

of the mind of a good, honest, sensitiv 
woman, loving, true, pure, full of the 
enthusiasm of love and respect which 
comes from lofty teaching concerning 
the meaning of duty and marriage, 
— of her acute shame and indignation, 
her horrified distrust and bewilderment 
when she finds herself established for 
life among people, who, holding hi 
places in the world, treat all which she 
abhors, without rendering count of it to 
herself, with the complacence of fa- 
miliarity and indifference. The family 
party into which the young girl from her 
convent school is admitted is a perfectly 
respectable one, as the world measures 
respectability.” [Spectator. 1 14:1 

CHERRY RIPE [by Helen (Math- 
ers) Reeves : Bentley, 1878.] “is a dis- 
gusting book. Kot that it is coarse or 
delicately obscene. The diseased mo- 
rality which Miss Mathers teaches is 
sicklied over with a nasty appearance of 
religious principle which makes it only 
10 times more odious.” [Ath. 

CHILDREN OP GIBEON (The) [by 
Walter Besant: Harder, 1880.] “is 
one of Walter Besant’s most charming 
stories. The ease and grace, the deli- 
cate humor, the sweet humanity, which 
always distinguish his work, ar allthdre, 
while a deep problem underlies the 
wdiole, and the sympathetic suggestion 
of the trials of work-women make the 


entertaining story also a thotful one. 
The problem is whether we o our traits 
to birth or breeding, and the mother of 
the heroin thinks she has solved it in 
favor of breeding, when she brings up 
her own little girl and the little girl of a 
poor woman in ignorance as to which is 
which, with the result that both develop 
into gentle, interesting maidenhood. 
Such a plot is full of material and 
“ points,’ around which Besant’s delicate 
fancy plays britly and sweetly. The two 
girls ar introduced to the working man’s 
son who is brother of one of them, and 
accept the situation, as they stand hand 
in hand, with the pretty little introduc- 
tion, *We ar your sister Polly.’ The 
little touches which folio ar full of human 
nature, when the real heiress seeks to be 
the poor girl, while the poor girl feels it 
to be aristocratic instinct that she cannot 
bear the thdt of leaving fashionable com- 
fort, and when the heiress inadvertently 
learns that she is the heiress, but keeps 
the secret patiently and nobly till the 
time comes when it must he revealed. 
Altogether the story is as pretty a one as 
we hav had for many a day, and it must 
be a hard heart which is not touched by 
it to finer issues.” [Critic. 114:3 
CHOICE OP CHANCE, [by W: 
Dobson: Unwin, 1887.] “Something 
in the quiet style, the pathetic and hu- 
morous touches, perhaps the natural and 
simple autobiografical form and tlie 
wholesome and pleasant relations be- 
tween a mother and dauter (who, by tlie 
way, ar not a mother and dauter, where- 
by hangs the tale), reminds one a little 
of ' My Trivial Life and Misfortunes ’ — 
a book which had a kind of character of 
its on. Tlio title is ill chosen. A sensa- 
tional element, by no means of the best 
quality, pervades a story which, if rather 
fragmentary and disconnected, is pleas- 
ant reading. The heroin and narrator 
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excites some interest and liking, and tli^re judgment of an admiring critic who 
ar a good many characters, amiable if thinks her the successor of George 
somewhat slit, and altogether clean of Eliot, we can cordially commend the 
hackneyed and conventional touches.” book as more interesting and decidedly 
[Athen^um. 114 : 4 : abler than its class.” [Nation. 114:0 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, [by Di- CHRISTY JOHNSTONE = No. G39. 

NAii Maria (Mulock) Craik : Hurst, CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD 

1 8 Go. ]“ Christian is an orfan, the dauter (series), See THE DOCTOR'S 
of a gentleman of birth and education, FAMILY," “ SALEM CHAPEL " 
and of great musical genius, but who lost PERPETUAL CURATE," “ MISS 
his position from his habits of drunken MAJO RI BANKS " “ PIKE BE JUN- 
profligacy. The sympathy of the reader lORP 

is secured for Christian, and kept up CHRONICLES OP GLENBUCKTE. 
to the end. Her father happily dead, [by H ; Johnston : Edinburgh, 

Christian has been a governess in a re- 1889.] The disruption of the Scottish 
spectable tradesman’s family, and from church “ supplies the clever author with 
their house she has just been married a convenient pivot on which the parochial 
when the story begins. Dr. Grey, the politics of his Ayrshire village may re- 
husband, is described as a great scholar, volv, and enables him to call into vivid 
a gentleman of most sweet and gentle life and action the ruf-hewn elders, the 
nature, a man more like a father than a weavers and soutars of Glenbuckie. We 
husband. His first marriage had not hardly kno what minute piece of local 
been happy, and he had been taut pa- portraiture to cite ; whether the courting 
tience throu a weary course of domestic of the doctor and his housekeeper, Mrs. 
disciplin. His marriage with Christian Forgie, whose gentle soul is so often 
had been one of real love, which is very confused by the wandering discursivness 
delicately touched by the author — it is of that filosofic wooer, or the more 
made both natural and interesting, and practical union of the betheral and the 
the reader’s sympathy goes with it.” ’oo-leddy, the piteous story of poor 
[Athenseura. 114:5 Maggie Winlestrae’s ruin, or the loutish 

CHRISTY CAREW [by May (Laf- advances of Richie Necbikin to his Jean. 

fan) Hartley: Holt, 1880.] “ is a quiet Space fails to tell of Janet Pyat, 

and simple irish story told with much the minister’s maid, a much more ener- 
nativ wit and a true keltic flavor; e. g., getic divine than that worthy man, — of 
* There’s elegant drowning at the end of Mysie the Spae-wife, or of Mrs. Hap- 
the pier, Master Lanty, if you’ll only lands and her inferior half. Suffice it 
consider it,’ is the remark of an exas- to say there ar no weak sketches in this 
perated nurse to a veritable enfant terri- gallery of originals, which lovers of 
ble about to ‘ go fishing ’ thither. The Lowland Scotland will do well to study.” 
characters ar well distinguished, and [Athenaeum. 114:7 

set forth with much ease, evidently from CICELEY’S CHOICE [by — ( ) 

life in many cases, and tho the book is O’Reilly : Bell ^ ^o»s,1875.J “is a pleas- 
too long and the author neglects the ant story. Thdre is a good deal of humor 
elementary maxim that all episodes in the way Ciceley’s character is treated ; 
should conduce to the general action, the picture of her as a young girl of 16, 
and tho we must regard as premature the full of faults, butbrit, brave, and honest, 
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and with the promise of plenty of good 
sense to be developed hereafter. Her 
mistakes and her passionate, impulsiv 
temper, ar touched with a loving hand 
and ar true to the unformed but fas- 
cinating nature of a young girl. It is a 
book for girls, but gron people will also 
enjoy reading it.” [Athenaeum. 114:S 
CmDERELLA. [S : Tinsley, IS7Q.'] 
“We hav nothing hut praise for this 
quiet little story, tho the title, we must 
say, rather fritened us. The vein of 
applied fairytales, first so happily struck 
out by Miss Thackeray [see No. 1110] 
has, as Arteraus Ward would hav said, 
been ‘ done too muchly.’ There is cer- 
tainly a want of sensation in this little 
book, and those who like thdir literature 
strong would better seek it elsewhere. 
But there ar others, we think, to whom 
this simply-told love-story will come 
quite refreshingly, after all the gushing 
immorality with which we ar surfeited. 
Some of the characters, particularly 
the family of the parvenu, ar cleverly 
sketched, and thdre ar one or two 
charming descriptions of scenery.” 
[Spectator. 1149 

CITY- GIRL (A) . [by J : Law : Vizet- 
elly, 1887.] “ Within the compass of 190 
pages Mr. Law has given his readers a 
little romance of the East End which is 
wanting neither in pathos nor in force. 
The epithet ‘ realistic ’ is distinctly mis- 
leading as applied to ^ A City Girl.’ It 
is true that we move in squalid sur- 
roundings, but the author’s method of 
treating his materials is wholly void of 
the Zolaistic taint. lie is at heart some- 
what of an optimist, and possesses the 
gift of a genial sympathy for those with 
whose vues lie is not in accord. Daudet 
and Turgdnief hav been his models 
rather than Zola, tho we doubt whether 
either of those great writers would hav 
contrived so happy an ending for what 


threatened to be a tragedy.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1150 

CLARISSA TIARLOWE =No. 645. 
CLAVERINGvS (The), [by Anthonv 
Trollope: S rnith, \fiQ7 “The hero, 
Harry Clavering, is a young fello of 
good family and acquirements, but of 
small means, whose first love, Julia Bra- 
bazon, rejects him on account of his 
poverty, and marries a nobleman of 
great wealth. At the moment when his 
mind is bitterest towards the woman 
who, as he thinks, has betrayed him, and 
stands therefore in greatest need of 
affection which shall restore it to self- 
respect, Ciavering meets Florence Bur- 
ton. Tho fortune has denied Florence 
either money or family, in other respects 
it has not been ungenerous. Clavering 
accordingly ere long is betrothed to her. 
But the old love is not yet quite extinct. 
Julia Brabazon, now Lady Ongar, 
returns rich and a wido to offer 
herself to the man she has always 
loved. Clavering is sorely tried, and 
the story of the difficulties by which he 
is beset supplies the principal interest of 
the novel. He is a gentleman, however, 
and, in spite of some weakness of char- 
acter, keeps the reader’s respect throu- 
out the story. He marries accordingly 
the girl to whom he is affianced, and 
Lady Ongar is left to muse disconsolately 
over the proverb, — ‘She who will 
not when she may, when she will she 
shall hav nay.’ Slit as is thivS story, 
it is deeply interesting.” [Fortnightly 
Review. 1151 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN [by Annie 
Kbary: Macmillan, 18()G.] “is a 
charming story, well written and well 
told. It is a book to be read for the 
pleasure it will giv, and it is a book to 
be given to young girls for thf^ir profit. 
The reading will bo an innocent pleasure, 
without any of the dulness that too often 
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marks innocent pleasures for its on. 
There is a zest in the story, — simple as 
it is, — a delicate discrimination of char- 
acter, and a faculty for putting the 
various personages into action, which 
giv life and reality to the work. The 
tale is slit, and the skill of the author 
has been bestoed upon the delineation 
of character rather than upon the elab- 
oration of incident Out of all the 

cross purposes, disappointments, and 
mistakes, a better order of things arises 
than all the schemes and day-dreams 
which human self-will had purposed. 
The story is very satisfactory, and al- 
tho it may be a reversal of the usual 
order to make the heroin change her 
mind about her hero, Clemency makes 
the rit man happy at last, and the 
reader, if lie be of our mind, will heart- 
ily sympathize with him.” [Ath. 1152 
COLONEL CHBS WICK’S CAM- 
PAIGN. [b}^ Flora L. Shaw : Long- 
man^ 1886.] “ A novel by the author of 

‘ Hector’ [No. 465] has been a pleasant 
anticipation, which is pleasantly realized. 

* Colonel Cheswick’s Campaign ’ is not a 
great book, but it is a charming story. 
The love of father and dauter forms the 
main theme, which is worked out tlirou 
all the manifold incidents of the attract- 
iv life of an english country-house. A 
wider horizon bends round the whole, 
encircling with the english fens the 
egyptian sands. It would have been too 
much to expect, on the larger scale, the 
simple perfection of ‘ Hector.’ Neither 
introspection nor analysis is part of Miss 
Sliaw’s method, and to fill her canvass 
she employs a number of minor figures 
which crowd each other, and which we 
could gladly hav spared. Not of these, 
however, is the beautiful old pair, in 
their death not divided. Tlie main fig- 
ures stand out very clear. It is no small 
power of characterization which, almost 


without a comment, makes us under- 
stand the complex nature of the colonel 
and his wife. The latter, trivial, foolish, 
selfish, we can still see is lovable to the 
fond eyes of her loyal dauter. In the 
colonel is combined that reckless, happy- 
go-lucky spirit which justifies self-indul- 
gence which is even cruel to wife and 
children; and yet, in liis place at the 
head of his regiment, he is the duteous, 
brave, ardent soldier. It was an early 
comment that the daughter, Ailsa, is only 
Zelie (from ‘ Hector ’) or Phyllis Browne 
(from the story of that name) gron. No 
one will admire or love her the less for 
that: it is very hi praise.” [Nation. 1153 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE [by 

“Lucas Malet,” i. e., Rose G 

(Kingsley) Harrison : Kegan Pauly 
1885.] “is an especially strong and th6t- 
ful novel .... The book tells the story of 
a heartless woman who wrecks the life 
of a trusting middle-aged husband — 
not by vulgar crime, but by mere heart- 
lessness and selfishness. [Compare plot 
of “ Marcia.”] If the subject appears 
trite it is the baldness of this statement 
which makes it so. It is anything but 
trite, being strikingly original, pas- 
sionate and impressiv.” [American ] — 
“It is poignant, grievously pathetic, 
a fateful, disheartening hook, but it is 
unquestionably clever, and when a work 
of art is clever, it is idle to quarrel with 
the artist becaus it is what he has made 
it, and not something else more agreeable 
to the taste of the reader. Our taste 
inclines towards art which does not seek 
to reproduce life, with its hitter cruel- 
ties, its inexorable hardness, but rather 
to waft us out of life into a golden age, 
to make us ‘ lie down in green past- 
ures ’ and to lead us ‘ beside the still 
waters.’” [Westminster Review. 1154: 

COMEDY OP A COUNTRY HOUSE 
(A) [by Julian Sturgis : Murray y 
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1889,] is something like what a comedy 
should be — britand vivacious, rapid and 
amusing, yet with occasional touches 
and suggestions of deeper feeling. The 
cynicism is cheery rather than depress- 
ing, and there ar some typical men and 
women litly and knoingly sketched. 
The dialog is spritly and natural, and 
such things as pathos or tragedy ar but 
distantly hinted at. The tactics and 
sparrings of the ‘ smart’ folk, the as- 
sembled guests of the rich and unappro- 
priated young man of property, ar given 
with gaiety and humor.” [Ath. 1155 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER [by 
Rhoda Broughton: Appleton^ 1868.] 
“is a simple narrativ of events occur- 
ring daily in social life, and is told in 
the form of an autobiografy, of which 
the heroin — the. truly lovable, charm- 
ing, warm-hearted Nelly Lestrange — is 

supposed to be the writer Early in 

life she acquires a painful knoledg of 
the bitter pangs, the heartburnings and 
humiliations of genteel poverty, which 
her brief experience teaches her is the 
heaviest load under which a man can 

groan Poor Nelly’s troubles wer not 

occasioned by poverty alone, however — 
tho that may Iiav been one of the re- 
mote causes of her subsequent more 
serious griefs — hut the absorbing pas- 
sion of her life, her love for Richard 
McGregor, her liero,— this love, ‘ which 
was her doom,’ was the source of all the 
happiness she knew, of all the misery 
which her gentle but passionate nature 
was called upon to endure. The picture 
of her life is a piece of pure womanly 
character-painting, in all respects con- 
sistent and natural, and her thots and 
aspirations ar always in perfect harmony 
with her surroundings. No word 
comes from McGregor — duns, bills, 
creditors, torment the poor father, his 
health fails, and the old story of Robin 


Gray is enacted again, only Sir Hugh 
Lancaster is not an old man, but a good- 
hearted, not over-attractiv young one. 
This struggle between human love and 
filial duty forces our sympathies into 
a painful region of casuistry; Nelly’s 
strength is tried to the utmost, and in 
the conflict her pure, steadfast love is 
sacrificed. She had withstood the doubts 
which McGregor’s silence and Dolly’s 
sneers forced upon her, but she could 
not see her father’s honored head bowed 
to the dust, and, looking bravely and 
resolutely upon the blit which had fallen 
upon and withered all her life’s spring 
and freshness, she determins to accept 
Sir Hugh and try to make him happy. 
The scenes ar full of painful interest, 
naturally drawn, beautiful in the tender- 
ness which shoes itself toward the death- 
stricken father— sad in the hopeless love 
which still yearns toward the lost and 

absent one Throuout the book thdre 

ar passages of truly poetic thdt, and a 
vein of quiet humor which is really 
charming. The dialog is buoyant, some- 
times witty, never vulgar j and the au- 
thor possesses the happy faculty of 
siloing that earnestness and power ar 
perfectly consistent with purity of feel- 
ing and expression.” [Round Table.] — 
“ We hav here a little love story so 
fresh and unhackneyed in feeling that 
we hav read it with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. Its plot is one of the barest and 
simplest illustrations of the proverbial 
rufness of the course of true love, and 
the characters belong, with perliaps one 
exception, to types perfectly familiar in 
recent fiction ; but the story is told with 
a directness, and the characters drawn 
with a freedom and grace, which quite 
giv the book the autobio grafical air which 
it assumes. The exception to which we 
refer is to be found in the person of the 
heroin, who is also the narrator of the 
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story. She smells neither of bread and 
butter nor of the stables, two almost 
equally odorous extremes between which 
the heroins of most english novels vi- 
brate, and is at the widest remove from 
the metafysical and strong-minded non- 
descripts affected by our writers. She 
is merely a very genuin little girl, in- 
nocent, passionate, and with a genius for 
loving, the story of whose love and 
troubles is told with a simplicity and 
truth to nature which we think quite 
exceptional. There is in the book no 
attempt at any profundity of thot or sen- 
timent to which such a girl would not 
naturally be equal ; the incidents ar not 
striking, and the conclusion is much too 
melancholy. Still we recommend it.” 
[Nation. 1156 

COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. [by H„ 
Buckingham (Mathers) Reeves : 
Bentley, 1875.] In spite of a certain 
coarseness in its humor, and occasional 
solecisms in its diction, th^re is a great 
deal of power in ‘ Cornin’ thro’ the Rye.’ 
The heroin groes before our eyes from 
the * tom-boy ’ stage of girlhood to an ex- 
cellent specimen of loving and truthful 
womanhood. Th^re is originality in the 
tragic plot, and an unceasing current of 
rather rollicking fun, which saves the 
tragedy from becoming sombre. There 
is something lifelike and, at the same 
time, artistic in depicting George and 
Nelly when engaged in the most serious 
of discussions at the gravest crisis of 
Nelly’s perilous love-story, as conduct- 
ing th^ir conversation in the close con- 
finement of two n^boring piles of hay. 
George, whose sound sense and tender 
thdtfulness'make him the safest of ad- 
visers and the most chivalrous of un- 
selfish lovers, finds virtue, to a degree 
less common in novels than in life, its 
on reward.” [Athenaeum.] — “All the 
rowdiness of Miss Broughton’s stories is 


to be found here — if anything rather ex- 
aggerated — with a love-story different 
from hers in its strict preaching of ex- 
alted morality. The best part of the 
book is that which describes the hero- 
in’s childhood ; the accounts of her 
‘governor’s ’ domestic tyranny, his bad 
temper, and her pranks witli herbrotliers 
and sisters, ar very amusing, and indeed 
they narroly escape being pathetic. 
When the love-story appears, the book 
falls off. Good taste is not this writer’s 
strong point. Indeed, her vulgarity is 
amazing in quantity and quality, but yet 
she is brit, and her book is in its way 
entertaining. There is a great deal 
which is natural in the telling of the 
story, and a great deal of life in it. 
Slapping on the back, pillo-fits, and 
romps of every sort crowd the book; 
but the heroin, who never opens her lips 
except to talk the loudest slang and 
make irreverent remarks about her el- 
ders, is a well -drawn creature, and her 
two lovers, the good one whom she does 
not like, and the bad one whom she 
prefers, ar by no means sticks. The 
plot is not a very new one, but it is told 
so as to leave a lump in the tliroat of the 
unfastidious reader.” [Nation. 1157 
COMMON SENSE, [by — ( ) 

Newby: London, Newhy, 186G.] “We 
hav read this novel with pleasure. It is 
a healthy, sensible, and interesting story. 
The title is sober, and scarcely indicates 
the hi order of qualities which ar illus- 
trated in the narrativ. But ‘ Common 
Sense ’ is a wide domain, touching genius 
upon one side, hi principle upon the 
other ; it is an eminently practical virtue, 
and has the peculiar property of enabling 
its possessor to folio out his resolutions. 
The readers of the novel before us will 
see for themselves how interesting this 

iiiatterpof fact virtue can be made 

This is an old story, but it is told in a 
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fresh, unhackneyed manner. Martin 
Lorimer, the son, develops the heroism 
of common sense. The father and 
mother ar both crushed by their mis- 
fortune, unable to meet the emergency, 
or to act in any way. Martin, the boy, 
acts with an honest, clear- sited boy’s 
wisdom; he does nothing which is super- 
human, but he day by day acts up to the 
lit which is in him, developing liis strong 
energy and unflinching will, groing in 
wisdom and in moral stature, and by 
the simple faculty of hard work and 
steady perseverance he works throu all 
difficulties, and restores the fortunes of 
the family. The mode in which he does 
it is interesting, and the reader’s sym- 
pathy is thoroly engaged. There ar 
no strokes of fortune, nor mysterious 
secrets, to change the face of affairs : 
the only talisman by which Martin 
Lorimer descends to the ranks, and, 
from being a workman in an iron- 
foundry, at a few shillings a week, rises 
to become a master and a man of wealth 
and influence, is energy and good sense, 
guided by religious principle. There is 
a touch of romance in the charming 
wife he wins, but the interest is 
concentrated on Martin and his 
father; the change which misfortune 
works in the poor man is pleasant to 
folio, and the setting free of his good 
qualities from thdir original alloy is 
cleverly done.” [Athenmuni. 

CONINGSBT. [by Lord Beacons- 
FiELD, 1844.] “ (whose hero must be 
identifled as regards character and 
temperament, but hardly the incidents 
of his life, with tlie late Lord Lyttleton) 
— we see how a clever youth, intended 
by his grandfather the duke of Mon- 
mouth (who is a caricature of the late 
Marquis of Hertford), to be a model 
Tory of the old fashioned school, breaks 
loose from his training, and becomes a 


leading member of the Young England 

party Conspicuous associates with 

Coningsby in this movement ar Oswald 
Milbank and Henry Sydney, who remind 
us only too strongly of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord John Manners in thdir young 
days; and among two or three score of 
other well-knon persons, women as well 
as men, introduced into the book, by no 
means the least remarkable is baron 
Alfred Rothschild as the duke of Sidona.” 
[Athenaeum. 1159 

CODLINGSBY. [by W ; M. Thack- 
eray.] “We marvel if Disraeli could 
ever again write one of his Oriental 
absurdities, after his trick had been so 
mercilessly exposed, his fustian so 
ludicrously reproduced, his style sur- 
passed with such ease even in those 
parts upon which he most piques him- 
self. It seems to us that if he had been 
laboring under the author’s delusion up 
to that time, he could not continue in it. 
He may liav believed his melodious 
assemblage of words was eloquence, and 
that his descriptions had a gloing truth 
about them, until Thackeray shoed him 
how easy such eloquence is, how Holy- 
well-street can be painted with an Orien- 
tal brush which shall make the Rose of 
Sharon gro in its gutters, and the splen- 
dors of Damascus glitter in its back- 
parlors.” [Leader. IlOO 

CONSTANTIA [by E. C. Price: 
Low, 1876.] “has a good deal of merit. 

Of * Constantia,’ a most refined,* tho 

rustic lady, we can but say that she is 
the product of an old-fashioned educa- 
tion Mrs. Luttrell and Lady Heath, 

a trenchant old lady and inconsequent 
one, ar admirably contrasted, and all 
parties hav something to say.” [Athe- 
naeuni. 1161 

COISTTRADICTIONS. [by E.. M., 
Peard : Bentley, 1886.] “ Dorothy Leigh 
is afresh creation, as pleasant as anything 
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which can be found in the fiction of the 
year. Not that she is distinctly original 
or heroicj but she is a ‘very woman’ 
in the best sense of the terra, slicing hi 
spirit in suffering as well as in triumf, 
and combining with infinit grace and 
tenderness a courage which disarms the 
spite of her enemies. She stands in con- 
trast with a proud and more beautiful anti- 
heroin, who schemes unscrupulously to 
rob her of her lover, and contrives to mis- 
lead her in such a manner as to cause a 

good deal of misery On the whole 

the author has succeeded in producing a 
delitful narrativ in which the charms 
more than compensate for the short- 
comings.” [Athenaeum. 1162 

COQUETTE’S CONQUEST (A) [by 
“ Basil,” i. e., Rs Ashe King: //arpcr, 
1885.] “ is a well written and ingenious 
account of a young lady who married a 
hero so ideal that he mit have stepped 
out of, instead of into, a novel, and who 
thus attained the social position of her 
day dreams, only to find herself the 
most miserable woman in all England. 
Apart from this excellent moral, the 
detail of the story is entertaining.” 
[Critic. 1163 

CORINNA. [by “Rita,”!, e., Eliza 
M. J. (Gollow) Booth : Maxwell^ 1885.] 
“ The heroin is graceful and gracefully 
described. The lively little countess 
Nina, coquettish and worldly, whom we 
meet in her company at the outset of the 
story, is a good foil to the beautiful, 
single-hearted, and imaginativ author 
and poet who is her traveling compan- 
ion.” [Athenaeum. 1164 : 

COUNSEL OF PERFECTION (A) 
[by ‘‘Lucas Malet,” i. e., Rose G. 
(Kingsley) Harrison : A^fpleton^ 1887.] 
“is a refreshing novel of a merit quite 
above the average. There is a grace 
and delicacy in the style and in the air 
of the story which recalls that happy 


hour when was made the acquaintance 
of ‘ The Story of Elizabeth ’ [No. 534]. 
The resemblance ends with these traits, 
for in the unwilling cynicism of the 
present volume ar touches which recall 
the elder rather than the younger Thack- 
eray. The characters ar few, but of a 
distinctness which never hardens into 
exaggeration, and shoes the work of the 

artist no less than of the writer Br. 

Casteen’s dim study, the sparkling air of 
Switzerland, the mossy churchyard of 
Bishops-Marston, each lends itself in 
turn finely to the writer’s deeper use. 
The wit which plays throu the book 
keeps the atmosfere free from miasma, 
and if it does pitilessly lit up some ugly 
troubles which beset humanity, it also 
brings into cheerful clearness the fil- 
osofy which can outliv and liv down 
worse woes than Lydia Casteen’s.” 

[Nation.] — “ Love does not hav its 

whole beginning and end in the emotion 
of child-lovers, completely as young peo- 
ple may think it does. That fine arro- 
gance of youth which will hav it that 
sweet-and-twenty is the heart boundary 
is a pretty spectacle enuf, but it shoes 
only the knoledg and experience which 
Twenty mit be expected to hav. The 
heroin of ‘ A Counsel of Perfection ’ has 
never loved until she is nearer 40 than 
20, yet we dare affirm that a completer 
demonstration of the strength and eleva- 
tion of that passion has seldom been 
made than in the case of Lydia Casteen. 
.... She has never knon the buoyancy 
and hope of youth, and she had, when 
the story opens, definitly settled her life 
in line with the dust-covered existence 
of her father. At last, in a holiday 
most begrudgingly allowed her, she 
meets Anthony Hammond, a bachelor 
of uncertain age, worldly, cynical, a 
man entirely unworthy of her, as the 
author makes no secret of intimating, 
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This man Lydia loves, and the awaken- 
ing is one of the most sadly-sweet pict- 
ures of abandon and faith we hav ever 
read. She loves this most imperfect 
hero, — but she does not marry him. 
Hammond is a trifler, and at first sets 
out to amuse himself with an unusual 
experience. He also pains Lydia by an 
appearance of wrong-doing which is 
worse for her than any neglect. But 
her penetrating beauty of character 
works at last its full sway on the sensi- 
bilities of her admirer; he is brot to his 
knees, only to be told that the happiness 
of both is more certain in parting. This 
climax is the point of especial original- 
ity and strength of the book. Every 
sensitiv reader must rejoice that the 
woman for whom he has conceived so 
sincere an admiration has escaped the 
doubtful good of a marriage with such a 
man, while Lydia is left in the lasting 
possession of an imaginativ and emo- 
tional glo of feeling which we realize to 
be a far better thing for her than an 
illusion which, in the other event, would 
certainly be dispelled, leaving her in- 
deed wretched. More than this we need 
only say that the book is excellent in 
construction and expression.” [Ameri- 
can. 1105 

COUNTERPARTS = No. 656. 
COUNTESS KATE, [by C.. M.. 
Yongb: Mozlty^ 1876.] ‘‘It is hard to 
realize that the sickly Heir of Redclyffe, 
and the charmingly humorous Countess 
Kate come from the same hand.” [G. R. 
Tomson. 1100 

COUNTRY COUSIN (The) [by E., 
M.^Pbard: Harper^ IS89.] “is a very 
readable little story. It has rather an 
original situation for its raison d’dtre. 
The country cousin as knon in fiction 
is commonly described as noble, pure- 
minded, and simple-hearted. She is 
usually br6t out in strong contrast 


against the shams of city life. She is 
almost invariably put in opposition to 
the cold-hearted, scheming city girl. 
But in this case the country cousin is at 
first extremely shy, and looks simple 
and ingenuous enuf to deceive the elect ; 
but she soon loses her apparent naivete 
and adapts herself most kindly to the 
ways of fashionable society. Within an 
incredibly short time she became the 
most worldly-wise girl in London. Her 
rival, the truly charming and unselfish 
Lady Millicent, who had been out many 
seasons, was not at heart nearly as frivo- 
lous as the country cousin. But the 
innocent face took the prize, and the 
empty-headed, vain little country girl 
succeeded in winning Lady Millicent’s 
lover, and then made him a very bad 
wife. The story has a certain piquant 
flavor which makes it amusing reading.” 
[Boston “ Literary World.” 1107 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (A) [by 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: 
Harper^ 1886.] “ and its sequel ar worthy 
of the only legitimate successor in Eng- 
lish literature of Miss Austen. The first is 
the better. It is told with all Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s command of quiet humor, and 
that gentle sub-acid quality which is not 
satire or irony, but which answers the 
purpose of either. ‘ A Country Gentle- 
man’ introduces one of the most out- 
rageous prigs in existence — a young 
man spoiled by his woman relativs. He 
marries a wido of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, of perfect manners and knoledge 
of the world — a country gentlewoman 
with a touch of haute noblesse. Mrs. 
Oliphant is much at home in the delinea- 
tion of persons who liv in those quiet, har- 
monious, luxurious interiors which she 
loves as backgrounds. She has no equal 
in her understanding of the * social busi- 
ness ’of life, and no superior in her man- 
ner of describing a well-bred woman. Her 
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domestic comedies and tragedies ar not 
brot about by tlie vulgar sensationalism 
of chance. They arise from the conflict 
or harmony of character, as they do in 
real life. A House Divided against 
Itself \_Sqq: also No. 467.] is a sequel to 
‘ A Country Gentleman.’ The prig has 
lived a lonely life, apart from his wife, 
in the Riviera. His dauter Frances is 
with him ; his dauter Constance, and his 
step-son, Lord Markham, the main cause 
of his separation from his wife, hav re- 
mained with their mother in London. 
Frances is a simple and sweet young 
girl, bred by an italian nurse. Her 
amazement when she finds herself trans- 
ported from the simplicity of italian life 
to the artificiality of London is great. 
She cannot understand the innuendoes 
of those around her, half-tolerant, half- 
condemnatory, of the immoral lives of 
the young men she meets and hears 
of. Her honesty and purity hav thdir 
effects, one of which is the reconcilia- 
tion of her father and mother, altho the 
reader who has folloed them carefully 
cannot help wondering how long this 
will last.” [Catholic World. 1168 
COUNTY VERSUS COUNTER [by 
Th. Russell Monro : Chapman, 1878.] 

* * is rather an amusing story of county- 
town life, its social jealousies, feuds, 
and alliances- Both the Trevors and 
the Brooms ar well described, and Miss 
Penelope, the leader of fashion at Olton 
Priors, is a genu in lady. .... With the ex- 
ception of Conrad and his female con- 
federates, th^re is no utterly repulsiv 
portrait, tho the vulgarities of some of 
the Olton worthies ar amusingly set 
forth. Misfortune sometimes brings 
people out of the commonplace; and 
Mrs. Broom and her offensiv son sho 
themselvs in far better colors when real 
difficulties succeed their social struggles. 
The d^noument is the marriage of Diana 


Trevor, the well-born heroin, with the 
hero, a timber merchant, of yeoman 
origin, but educated, and of fine moral 
proportions. The book is free from 
snobbishness, in spite of the delicacy of 
the subject, and tho unambitious, is not 
without its moral.” [Athenaeum. 1169 
COURTING OF MARY SMITH, [by 
F: W: Robinson: Hui'st, 1886.] ‘‘To 
write an interesting love-story in which 
the heroin is a pretty and hi-minded 
girl of 19, and the hero a rugged, pro- 
saic millionaire, an illiterate Lancashire 
cotton-spinner of 55 — to bring such a 
love-story to a satisfactory and even to 
a beautiful end mit well be pronounced 
impossible. Yet it is what Mr. Robin- 
son has achieved. In truth, we should 
not go too far in saying that the attrac- 
tion to a noble-minded girl like Mary 
Smith of a passion like that of Lovett — 
a passion deeper and purer and more 
self-abnegating than perhaps a younger 
man could feel for any woman — is one 
of the finest studies which any of our 
novelists has produced of late years. 
Mingled with the cotton-spinner’s love 
of Mary Smith is a deep worship of 
‘ the sweet glory of youth,’ a reverence 
for the mystery and wonder of a beauti- 
ful girlhood, which could hav been 
rendered only by an english writer of 
the middle classes, among whbm that 
which is lovely in the Puritanic idea 
may be said to flourish and liv. To 
read such a book as this is to strengthen 
the soul with a moral tonic.” [Athe- 
nsBum. 1170 

COUSIN HENRY, [by Anthony 
Trollope : Harper ^ 1880.] “ In ‘ Cousin 
Henry’ we hav one of those curious chap- 
ters of english family history which 
Mr. Trollope is so skillful in reciting, 
and which in his hand become so nearly 
like leaves out of a veritable history. 
The disposition of a large estate is made 
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to turn upon the mislaying and virtual 
concealment of a will, by which incident 
the wishes of the testator ar frustrated, 
and Cousin Henry is allowed to enjoy a 
good fortune instead of the nice and 
pretty Isabel for whom it was intended. 
But not ‘enjoys,' for Cousin Henry's 
conscience givs him no peace while he 
guiltily possesses the secret of the will’s 
hiding place, and not until its discovery 
do things rit themselvs, and all go 
well.” [Boston “Lit. World.'* 1171 
COUSIN’ MARY [by Ma. Oliphant 
(Wilson) Oliphant: Partridge ^ Go, ^ 
1888.] “ introduces us to a country squire 

and his family Of course the curate 

marries Cousin Mary, and in spite of 
much mystery and conspiracy, including 
a madman who acts as a ghost, that 
well-knon device of the novelist in diffi- 
culties, they liv more or less happily 
throu the remainder of the solitary vol- 
ume.” [AthenjBura. 1172 

COUSINS, [by Luov Bethia (Col- 
quhoun) Walford: Uolt^ 1879.] “It 
is almost incredible that a rational man, 
in proposing for a young woman, should 
so muddle his meaning as to make his 
letter read like an offer for her older 
sister [compare plot of “ My Neighbor 
Nelly,” 18G6] ; or that having committed 
such a bdtise, he should duly acquiesce 
in the consequences, and achieve expla- 
nation only when out of his mind with 
brain fever. Barring improbability, 
however, the plot is cleverly carried 
out, and the story thoroly well done 
and entertaining.” [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1173 

CRACK OF DOOM (The) [by W; 
Minto ; Harper i 1880.] “ has some 

originality and a good deal of brit- 
nessj and had the author been able 
to cut away more completely from the 
conventionalities of the english society 
novel, he mifc hav produced a really 


noteworthy book. The story is ingen- 
ious, the thread on which it hangs ^ 
viz., the approach of a comet to the 
earth — original, and the intrigues with 
stock-market, love, and society, of an 
adventurer, personating an imaginary 
austrian count, ar raised to the dignity 
of a psychological study by the happy 
thot of developing imposture into mono- 
mania. The conversations among scien- 
tific and literary people ar real and brit 
— such talk as does go on among them, 
instead of such as does duty for it in 
most novels ; indeed the conversation 
is enuf above the level of the book to 
cause surprise.” [Overland. 1174 : 
CHADOCK NOWELL = No. 661. 
CRANFORD. [by E.. Cleghorn 
(Stevenson) Gaskell: Chapman, 
1853.] “This collection of sketches should 
prove a permanent addition to english 
fiction. Possibly, it was not begun on a 
settled plan j but if this was the case, the 
author early became alive to the happy 
th6t pervading it ; since she has wr6t it 
out just enuf and not too much — so as 
to produce a picture of manners, motivs 
and feelings which is perfect. Her 
theme, it is true, has not an iota of 
romance or poetry or heroism in it such 
as will attract lovers of excitement. 
There ar no wicked and hardened rich 
people — no eloquent and virtuous pau- 
pers in ‘ Cranford.* The scene is a small, 
drowsy town, the persons ar a few fool- 
ish and faded gentlewomen of limited in- 
comes, moving round the young clauter of 
a deceased rector, as central figure, and 
th^ir gentilities, thdir sociabilities, thdir 
topics, and thdir panics fill m<'iny pages. 
But the beauty of the book lies in this, — 
that our author has vindicated the ‘ soul 
of goodness ’ living and breathing and 
working in an orbit so limited and 
among beings so inane and so frivolous 
as those whom she has displayed. 
863 
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CRANFORD. “This is not a book to 
be clescril^ed oi* criticised other than by a 
couple of words of adviye—iicuf? it. It is 
a book you should judge for yourself. If 
we told you it contained a story, that 
would be hardly true— yet read only a doz- 
en pages, and you ar among real people, 
getting interested about them, aftected by 
what affects them, and as curious to kno 
what wil come of it all as if it wer an 
affair of your on. lAe should mislead you 
if we said that here is a book remarkable 
for the finish of its descriptions, the accur- 
acy with which its characters ar drawn, 
the charm which it girs to a variety of 
natural pictures of life — in short the etc., 
etc. which mark the good humor and hi 
satisfaction of the criti(‘., quite as much as 
the particular merits of the writer. The 
real truth is that ‘Cranfoiar (‘ontains hard- 
ly a bit of formal description from first to 
last, that not a single person in It is thot 
worth a page of the regular drawing and 
coloring which is the novelist's stoc in 
trade, and that of variety it has only as 
much as a dul little town might at any 
time present you, with a parcel of not very 
wise old maids for its heroins, and, for its 
catastroph6, the failure of a county bank. 
But watch the people introduced from 
chapter to chapter— see them unconscious- 
ly describe themselvs as th^y reveal th^ir 
foibles and vanities— observ, as you get to 
kno them better, what unselfish and solid 
^ttindnesses underlie th^ir silly, trivial ways 
J-and eonf(‘ss that the writer of this unpre- 
tAnuling little volume, with hardly the 
hJ^lp of any artifice the novelist most redies 
upcJif^uid shoing you hut a group of the 
most people surrounded by the 

commonest vQccurrences of human life, has 


yet had the art to interest you as by some- 
thing of your on experience, a rt^ality you 
hav actually met and felt yourself the bet- 
ter for having kndii . . . Everybody who 
has any business is of course utt' to the 
busy, commercial I) rumble, distant 
only fiO miles, and Cranford is left 
to a batch of faded old maids and wid- 
bs, very poor but remarkably genteel, hav- 
ing a thbro distaste for that sour-grapes — 
man, and tolerant only of Mr. Hoggins 
the surgeon and jVfr. Hayter the rector as 
corporeal and spiritual necessities. For a 
chapter or so, indeed, one man does suc- 
ceed in planting himself at Cranford — and 
a thoroly good man he is ; but his voice is 
too large for the rooms, and his ways too 
broad and hearty for the place, and, tho 
one finds it difficult to read what befalls 
him with unmorsteued eyes, yet it is felt 
on the whole to be better that he should 
disappear, no matter by what means. 
Miss Matilda, or Miss Matty as she is more 
frequently called, is quite the heroin of 
the hook. Before it ends, we hav taken 
her eutirely into <5ur hefirts — her and the 
whole of her little history ... It is all a 
piece of geniiiii truth — the reflection of a 
thousand such kind and blameless histories. 
Miss Matty is living by herself now, for 
sister Deborah is dead, and she has many 
old-fashioned prejudices, and silly little 
weaknesses and ways, — hut thdre is such 
a riteous nature underneath them, such 
a true and tender hefirt, such a noble re- 
gard for what is just to others even at the 
cost of injustice to .herself— that the im- 
pression of all that human goodness, mak- 
ing itself felt in such simple, quiet, unro- 
matic guise, has a thoroly delightful effect.” 
[Examiner. 1175-1- 
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Touches of love and kindness, of simple 
self-sacrifice and of true womanly ten- 
derness ar scattered throuout the record ; 
and with no appeal and for no applause, 
but naturally and trutlifully just as they 
ar found in the current of life. Then 
th^re is a rare humor in the airs and 
graces of would-be finery which the 
half-dozen heroins display, — in their 
total ignorance of the world, in their 
complacent credulity, in their irritable 
curiosity about all which touches matri- 
mony. The main figure, Miss Matilda, 
is finished with an artist’s hand, fler 
gentleness of heart and depth of a:fiec- 
tion, her conscientious and dignified 
sense of rit, her perpetual shelter under 
the precepts and counsels of beloved 
ones who hav gone before, — invest 
the character with an interest which is 
unique when her weakness of intellect 
and narroness of training ar also con- 
sidered. Th^re is not a single blemish 
of inconsistency to be pointed out; in 
short from first to last th^re is hard- 
ly a solitary incident which is not 
of every day occurrence. After its 
kind, this tale cannot be recommended 
too cordially.” [Athenaeum.] — “I first 
read the book when a girl in short 
dresses. I recently re-read the story, 
and am moved by the second read- 
ing to say a word in its favor. You 
see with stereoscopic clearness the prim 
little parlors, and really look in on the 
precise, tea-parties, wh^re the widoes 
and spinsters of the almost manless 
town meet so often for social enjoyment. 
Th6re is such a quietly eloquent plea 
in behalf of the “ maiden ladies ” under- 
neath the little story. And our girls 
of to-day mit go to bible classes for 
many years and hear less beautiful 
illustrations of moral heroism than Miss 
Jessie Brown’s sisterly devotion, and 
dear gentle Miss Mattie’s unobtrusiv 


and self-sacrificing life giv us. It 
would be hard to read of Miss Mat- 
tie’s pathetic order to liav her caps 
‘somewhat in the style of the Hon. Mrs. 
Jameson’s ’ without a quiver of the lips. 
And when the sister tells of poor Peter’s 
life from his haby-days to his going to 
India, we see the boy as distinctly as he 
appeared to her simple, loving heart.” 
[Corres. Boston “Lit. World.” 1175 
CREEDS = No. Gr>2. 

CRTPPS THE CARRIER [by R; 
Doddrii>ge Blackmore : Harper, 
1876.] “ is a tale of life in a very rural 
town ; most of its personages ar humble 
and rude ; but the plot is unique, and 
the portraiture is very skilful. The 
hero — and the villain — is Luke Sharp, 
a lawyer, who devises a most startling 
plot to possess himself of a large estate, 
by abducting the dauter of Squire 
Ogland, with the intention of uniting her 
to his own son. So craftily did he lay 
his plans, and so propitiously did For- 
tune befriend him, that the missing girl 
was proved to be dead, and a slab erected 
over her remains. But some feeble 
forces wer at work counter to the law- 
yer’s schemes, of which the chief instru- 
ment was Zachary Cripps, one of the 
most original and perfectly drawn char- 
acters we ever met in fiction. The 
development of the plot is gradual ; but 
the reader’s interest never flags, and the 
d6noument is at once hily tragical and 
poetically just.” [Boston “Literary 
World.” 1176 

CROOKED PATH (A), [by “Mrs. 
Alexakuer,” i. e., Annie (French) 
Hector: Holt, 1889.] “Mrs. Alexan- 
der’s novels used to be excellent read- 
ing, but th6y ar groing poorer. ‘ A 
Crooked Path’ is the story of a stolen 
will, and neither the plot nor the charac- 
ters rise above the most commonplace 
sensational level. It is long drawn out, 
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and much padded with irrelevant matter. 
It is one of those stories which hav no 
raison d’etre, and leaves the impression 
of having bored the writer as well as the 
reader. A brilliant writer like Mrs. Alex- 
ander should not be forced to grind out 
a new novel every year. Her books ar 
losing their freshness, and very soon 
will hav few, if any, readers.** [Boston 
“ Literary World.” 1177 

CROSS OF HONOR (The), [by 
Annie (Thomas) Cudlip : ISGI.] “We 
congratulate Miss Thomas that she has 
turned aside from the path towards 
which in her former novels she so much 
inclined, and has in this one given us 
a charming story of domestic life, in 
which the interest is sustained tlirouout 
without the aid of vulgar sensation, 
horse-slang, or demi-mondeism ; where 
the characters, with very slit exception, 
speak and move precisely as the same 
sort of people mit speak and move in 
every-day life, and wh4re the plot, with- 
out being complex, is so well managed 
that, by apparently natural incidents, the 
several personages of the story ar brdt 
into close connexion, and the whole is 
invested with the air of a real history.” 
[Round Table, 1178 

— , SAME (“Married at Last”), 
Peterson, 18GG. 

CULMSIIIRE FOLK. IMacmillan, 
1873.] “The women’s warfare, with its 
ingenious littleness, its unceasing activ- 
ity, and its direful collateral effects upon 
the unoffending Doctor, is bily enter- 
taining, especially when Mrs. Dimble, 
smarting under a repulse by Lady Culm- 
shire, falls foul of Cecil Stanley’s objec- 
tionable aunt, and her pet methodist 
minister ... .On the whole, the Culm- 
shire folk seem to hav had* a tolerably 
pleasant life, enlivened with consider- 
ably more funny people and good stories, 
th^an folk out of Culmsliire hav to boast 


of. They ar occasionally unliappy in 
the course of the 3 volumes, but they 
ar never bored, and they interest one 
about all their small affairs as small 
communities cannot interest, unless they 
be cleverly drawn.” [Spectator. 1171) 
CURATE IN CHARGE (The), [by 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant : 
Macmillan, 187G.] “ Those who like 

novels of character will not be disap- 
pointed in this. There is little incident 
in the story, the wliole action of which 
is confined to a country parish, of which 
Mr. St. John, the gentlest and most 
unworldly of men, lias been for 20 years 
curate in charge The absentee rec- 

tor dies abroad, and the home of many 
years is threatened. The living is in the 
hands of a college, and naturally falls 

to the lot of the next clerical fello 

So agreeable and cultured a young 
parson mit hav been thot to liav a soul 
above a country parish, hut ‘ a man 
cannot liv for china,’ and so it came 
about that Mr. Mildmay came down to 
Brentburn, and br6t upon him the indig- 
nation of Cicely St. John. How could 
she help but feel it? ‘ It is injustice, 
if it was the Queen herself who did it. 
But perhaps papa is rit; if he does not 
come some one else would come. And 
lie has a heart. I do not hate him so 
much as I did last nit.’ Herein is the 
gist of the story. Cicely finds he has a 
heart, and the process of that discov- 
ery is the staple of a charming tale.” 
[Athenaeum,] • — “ ‘The Curate in 
Charge ’ is one of the simplest hut most 
perfect of Mrs. Oliphant’s shorter tales. 
Thdre is only the slitest scrap of narra- 
tivj but how fresh, how tender, how 
true to nature it is — a village idyl, in 
which the simple english life and the 
simple english landscape ar touclied 
with a softly pathetic lit. It is a distinct 
conception — absolutely graceful be- 
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cause absolutely simple — like a soap- 
bubble or a greek play or a Eafaelle. 
There is nothing by the way or out of 
the way; nothing which does not lend 
itself to the prpgressiv development 
of the history. If life could record 
itself as on a fotografer’s glass we kno 
that this is the record which it would 
leave; there is the unambitious exact- 
ness, the homely sincerity, the inevita- 
bleness. And yet there is something 
more, — th^re is the imagination which 
realizes the immense pathos of human 
life, — of life, that is to say, into which 
no special adventure or misadventure 
enters, but which simply as life is so 
fundamentally sad, so intrinsically a 
tragedy.” [Blackwood’s. 1180 

DADDY DARWIN’S DOVECOTE, 
[by Juliana Horatia (Gatty) Ewing: 
Rolerts^ 1885.] “From exaggerations 
and discords between intention and exe- 
cution, it is like turning to the perfection 
of a flower to open Mrs. Ewing’s last 
sketch. ‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote * is 
less than * Jackanapes * only in that its 
simpler, homelier theme does not offer 
quite so full felicity of subject. IIow 
well done was ‘ the setting of a wild 
graft on an old standard ’ is told from the 
talk of two old gaffers gossiping on a 
sunny wall. Thdre is the same delitful, 
suggestiv commentary in homely prov- 
erb or tender household word as made 
her earlier story a poem.” [Nation.] — 
“This slit but very pretty little story 
has about it a delitful breath of rural 
english life. Jack March is an Edge- 
worthian hero of probity, industry and 
thrift, and his progress to prosperity 
and happiness is quite what niit be 
deemed the legitimate result of such 
morality. Thdre is, moreover, a sweeter 
and purer strain of feeling in his story 
than is always found in such deductions 
from utilitarian filosofy.” [Ameri. 1181 


DAISY AND THE EARL [by Con- 
stance How’-ell : Tinsley ^ ISl 7.1 “ is a 
pretty story, which leaves a distinct and 
pleasing impression. Daisy is a very 
fresh, unsoflsticated country girl, of 
gentle birth; the Earl a somewhat blase 
young man. She falls in love with him, 
and lets out her secret in the most art- 
less way possible, never fancying for a 
moment but that he returns her affec- 
tion. The scene of this disclosure, the 
Earl’s surprise, concealed by him al- 
most instantaneously under a well- 
assumed appearance of interest, but 
not quite enuf to deceive the girl, her 
shame and grief and courageous asser- 
tion of her dignity, — all this is very 
prettily told. We recommend the reader 
to folio the story to its close. He will 
not think the time misspent.” [Specta- 
tor. 1182 

DAISY CHAIN (The), [by C.. M., 
Yonge : J. W. Parker^ 1857.] “To 
young ladies generally, whose sunny 
ringlets confess to teens, perliaps even to 
those presumably young ladies who hav 
ceased to count birthdays, the ‘ Heir 
of Redclyffe’ and other equally nice 
and pretty tho somewhat lengthy stories 
which hav been floing from the same 
facile and agreeable pen ar treasures of 
harmless intellectual recreation. We 
hav heard of a young lady who is in the 
habit of perusing that bepraised tale 
continuously and perennially, reading 
it over and over again as often as she 
arrives at the last sentence. ‘ The Daisy 
Chain ’ is more for the delit of that ‘ epi- 
demic sect ’ of enthusiastic but severe 
young devotes, who are addicted to the 
cultivation of pastoral theology, with the 
sister sciences of gothic architecture and 
mediaeval upholstery.” [Leader. 1188 
DAMOCLES [by Ma. Veley: Smith, 
1882.] “ is a story interesting, even 

fascinating, from first to last, — unique 
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and picturesque in conception and exe- 
cution, clever all tlirou, and often power- 
ful ; but difficult to criticise fairly, with- 
out greatly impairing the dramatic effect 
of the first-half of the book to those 
who ar reading it. They, however, 
must accept this warning, if they wish 
to enjoy it thoroly, and take our ver- 
dict as sufficient, without reading fur- 
ther, that it is a story which richly 
repays the trouble of the reader. The 
style is simple, forcible, and refined, 

and the english perfect However, 

the reader of this notice must not sup- 
pose that the story is all sad. The con- 
versations ar lively and most amusing, 
the minor characters cheerful, and their 
little individualities lafable ; but the 
humorous passages depend too much on 
the context for quotation. The de- 
scriptions of scenery, and the few words 
here and th^re which giv reality to 
shades of color and to landscape, ar 
delicate. Altogether, ‘Damocles^ is a 
delitful book, and we may confidently 
affirm that not only did the sword never 
fall, but that the fear of it passed out of 
ORacheFs busy life leaving only a shade of 
-sadness behind.” [Spectator. 1184 : 

DANIEL DERONDA [by “G; 
"Eliot” i. e., M.. A,. (Evans) Cross: 
Mackwood, 1876.] “ is an assthetically 
melancholy story. One groes sober over 
it. It has few stained windoes throu 
which strays the lit of humor and geni- 
ality. It has a gloomy interior, sugges- 
tiv of solemnity and gloom. It offers us 
no lafter, few cakes and ale ; and, in this 
deficiency, it fails as a picture of hi eng- 
lish life. In point of characterization, it 
is far beyond comparison. Deronda him- 
self, if not quite true to nature, is abso- 
lutely unique. The influence of the sus- 
picion that he nurses hebrew blood in his 
veins, casts its sombre shado over his 
whole life. We see it in the habits of his 


daily walk, in his taste and tendencies ; 
and it has its most conspicuous manifes- 
tations in the memorable intervues with 
his mother. The sweet tenderness of 
his nature attracts us, while his sombre 
mien and manner repel. At his introduc- 
tion, one likes him. Ilis treatment of the 
wilful Gwendolen, on their first meeting, 
is simply admirable, — cool, gentlemanly, 
earnest, yet reserved. We pass on to 
Gwendolen’s home life ; to its hypocrisy, 
to its pretensions, its strivings between 
fashionable exigencies and stern neces- 
sity. We get a glimps of this rash 
young girl’s nature in her flirtation with 
Reginald ; and the idiosyncrasies of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gascoigne and their dauter 
stand out in clear relief in the compli- 
cations which result from this callo 
affectional entanglement. The other 
members of Gwendolen’s household ap- 
peal to us with no special force. She is 
queen among them, — nay, a tyrant; 
and, loving her mother with all the 
force of her strong nature, sets up her 
proud self, always icy and immovable, 
toward her. [Boston “ Literary World.”] 
“ What novels 6t to be,’ she declared, 

‘ is something you can turn to for 
pleasure and amusement — to forget 
one’s troubles, and to relax one alto- 
gether. Something like dear Miss Aus- 
ten’s which one can read when one 
has a headache, and which make one 
Rf. I’m sure I love Miss Bates, and 
Mrs. Elton, and Mr. Collins, and all 
those dear, ridiculous people. It’s a 
perfect delit to get among such old 
friends. But as for ‘ DANIEL DE- 
RONDA,’ it’s as dull as a sermon, and 
50 times more difficult to understand. 
And I believe everyone agrees with me 
in th4ir secret souls, only they dare 
not say so in this intense age. Call 
that a novel! I don’t think myself 
stupid, but I declare I’ve read a whole 
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page without the words conveying a admirable novel.” [Boston Literary 

single glimmering of an idea Well, I 'VTorld.” 1180 

don’t (juarrel with people writing filosof- DAUGHTER OF HETII (A), [by 
ieal, or metafysical, or any other sort of Wt Black: I860-] “There ar two 
learned treatises; make them as deep specialties in Mr, Black’s writings for 
as yon like, and let learned people read which we must always be grateful. The 
them ; but don’t call them novels, first is a strain of true chivalric feeling 
and delude me into taking them up. towards women and their relations with 
Now her early ones, I grant you, ar men, and the second is the great beauty 
novels — simple and full of human in- of some of his descriptions of scenery, 
terest. I allow the genius in Adam In his best works, such as the ‘ Daughter 
Bede, and Mill on the Floss, and Silas of Heth,' this tender feeling for women 
Marner, but since she turned intense, is very noticeable; and the account of 
I beg not to be forced to read any the refining influence of Coq^uette, the 
more of her books.” [Character in heroin, upon the disorderly household 
novel by Mrs. H. Martin. 1185 and ruf children of the Scotch rector, 

DARK COLLEEN (The) = No. 668. is most cleverly and even pathetically 
DARK AND FAIR, See “One op painted. Indeed, this is by far the 
Us.” finest of Mr. Black’s works, and the 

DAUGHTER OF FIFE (A) [by only one, in our opinion, which can he 
Amelia Edith (Huddleston) Barr : thoroly praised as a whole. [Spec- 
1886.] “is sweet and wholesom, and tator. 1187 

has a kind of virile energy and crispness DAUGHTER OF THE GODS (A) 
which is very attractiv. The scene [by J., Stanley: Hurst, 1886.] “is 
opens at the fishing hamlet of Bitten- very pretty. That is a description which 
loch, the tiniest of towns, a place specially suits the easy-floing, love- 
alraost unapproachable except by the making story, in which the author is 
sea. These fisher-folk had characters disposed on the whole to take cheerful 
which had been molded by their sur- vues of life, or at any rate to make nice 
roundings, and wer intensely religious, people happy forever afterwards. The 
holding to the belief, ways, and modes divinely tall and fair young lady is one 

of speech of their ancestors Not the Verena, who falls into the clutches of a 

least merit of this pure, uplifting, and villain at the age of 16, and subse- 
charming story is the old fashioned q[uently meets an ideally perfect middle- 
love, the simple, honest wooing and aged man, whose love is proof against 
winning, without the analysis and self- every strain, and whose confidence in 
questioning of so many modern novels. Verena is finally rewarded. The dauter 
Mrs. Barr’s style is clear and strong; of the gods endures much sorro, and 
her literary workmanship that of an all throu the story th^re ar stern black- 
artist; her spirit, sentiment, teaching, bearded kings, and one or two sharp- 
sound and sweet; she has the real tunged queens, waiting to see her die. 
staying power, and knoes what to say Amongst other good points in the book 
and what to leave unsaid. Given all there ar many clever little feminin 
these qualities, and a unique scene touches which make the female char- 
with individuality of characters, we acters stand out and liv. The heroin’s 
hav an uncommonly picturesque and spiteful friend Kate, who ensnares her 
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future husband on the Underground 
Railway, is a capital sketch.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1188 

DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE 
(A) [by Georgiana Marion (Craik) 
May: Ilarpei ^ 1887.] “is a pretty and 
healthful story, in which the dauter of 
the people nobly givs up the young 
artist who is nobly willing to marry her, 
while in the end another noble young 
lady comes into her kingdom. Not the 
least excellent point in the story is the 
evident fact that, fine as was the soul of 
the dauter of the people, it was a great 
deal better and wiser that the mesalliance 
did not take place. The climax of many 
stories on the plan of ‘That Lass o* 
Lowrie’s * is romantic and efiectiv, but 
in life any mesalliance is to be regretted, 
and Mrs. May in her story has tried to 
be just to both sides of the question.” 
[Critic. 1181) 

DAYID ARMSTRONG, IBlacTcwood, 
1880.] “The most striking character 
in the book is that of the hero. TUhether 
he is a study from life or not, we do not 
pretend to say, but, at all events, he 
seems to be a study from human nature; 
tho he may never hav existed, yet th^re 
is no reason that he mit not hav done 
so. The genius in humble life has been 
frequently represented in fiction, but 
we think he has never been treated more 
satisfactorily than in the present instance. 
The hero is no ethereal being, with hec- 
tic cheeks and soul too big or brain too 
busy for the body which it ^ears out ; 
he is, on the contrary, a giant in body 
as in mind, tall, handsom, and strong. 
Brave, tender-hearted, honest, clever, 
never appearing in the faintest degree 
conscious of his superiority to other 
men, he goes strait on his way, invent- 
ing and working at models in the inter- 
vals of his regular occupation, not out 
of vanity, or — until the last — out' of 


any very definit desire to benefit his 
fello men, but merely becaus, when an 
idea comes to liim and takes hold of 
him, he can not help trying to carry it 

out But it is not only as an inventor 

that David Armstrong is portrayed. We 
ar shown his strong, earnest, simple, 
impressionable nature going tlirou vari- 
ous fases of life, and gradually molded 

by its trials and temptations All the 

scenes and characters ar taken from the 
poor, and giv us the impression of being 
drawn by one who is not only a genuin 
student of human nature, but also so 
sympathetic with humanity as to appre- 
ciate the good wdiicli is to be found 
everywhere in it. Consequently, we 
hav no picture of utterly repulsiv vice 
and villainy; and even the evil Feter 
Dobson has a redeeming touch of love 
for his idiot son. The characters ar 
natural and well-drawn, especially the 
stern, yet loving, old mother, and the 
quiet, self-contained, unselfish Hannah 
Watson, with her gray life of hopeless 
love, and unceasing labor for others.” 
[Spectator. 1190 

VxiVW COPPERFIELD [by C: 
Dickens : 1850.] “ is the most finished 
and natural of his works ; it is more than 
good. The boyhood of the hero; the 
scene in the church ; the death of his 
mother; the story of Peggotty — poor 
Little Em’ly; that touching love, so 
true, so perfect, and so delicate and pure, 
which the ruf old fisherman has for his 
lost niece, cannot be surpassed. The 
mello strength and matured vigor of 
style, the modest ingenuousness of Cop- 
perfield’s relation of his progress in lit- 
erature, supposed truthfully to portray 
Dickens’ career; the child-wife, her 
death, and David’s final love for Agnes; 
all rush upon our memory, and put for- 
ward their claims to be admireld. The 
original characters ar all good, and the 
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family of Micawber form a group as 
original as was ever drawn by Mt. 
Dickens. The dark and weird character 
of Eosa Dartle, and the revolting one of 
Uriah Heep, ar the only painful ones 
in the book. But they ar full of fine 
touches of nature, which also illumin 
the dark drawing of the Murdstone.’’ 
[London Eeview. 1101 

DAVID ELGINBEOD. [by G: 
MacDonald: Hurst, 1863, — Boston, 
Loring, 1869.] D : Elginbrod is a 
Scotch peasant, such a one as Burns 
would hav gloried in, dignified, self- 
respectful, expressing himself always 
with force and vigor, and embodying a 
deep sentiment of piety in words which 
speak the simple needs and aspirations 
of his heart. The peculiarity of manner, 
and the veneration of good blood and 
ancient lineage inherent in the Scottish 
breast, ar made auxiliary to the devel- 
opment of this character, which is 
stamped, as it wer, with the impress of 
reality by the use of appropriate dialect. 
The old man's dauter is an exquisit 
sketch, inheriting the hier aspirations 
and deeper feelings which lay at the 
base of David's own nature, delicately 
reserved and self-abnegatory, but strong 
in her devotion to principle ,* a ministering 
angel to her suffering friend, and worthy 
of the love which crowns her happiness 
at last.” [Round Table. 1192 

DAYS OF MY LIFE. [by Ma, • 
Oliphant (Wilson) Hurst, 

1857.] “ Hester Southcote is the dauter 
of a country gentleman; she is intro- 
duced walking home, when 2 strangers 
meet her. One of them is Edgar South- 
cote, her cousin, long supposed to be 
dead, who is coming to claim his patri- 
mony and disinherit her. Expelled, 
with her father, from the Cottiswoode 
estate — on which he had long lived — 
she becomes the companion of his 


morose retirement. He is a reserved, 
harsh man, who has sapped every source 
of human felicity, and whose cynical 
pride is an hereditary taint in the char- 
acter of Hester. After a laps of some 
years, proposals of marriage reach her 
from her cousin, and she rejects them, 
fancying they hav been offered in pity. 
Hester enters into society, and meets 
Harry Edgar, a gentleman after her 
kind, to whom her affections ar speed- 
ily surrendered, and who, ere long, is a 
suitor at her father’s house. Of course, 
he is no other than the rejected cousin 
under an assumed name — but tho to 
the reader the artifice is, from the first, 
transparent, Hester is deceived, and the 
improbability is not, perhaps, too striking 
for a novel. The lady becomes Edgar’s 
bride. Upon this event reposes the 
entire structure of the story. Hester, 
after a brief honeymoon, is brot to her 
future home — the Hall of Cottiswoode 
— and discovers the deceit which has 
been practised upon her. Upb raidings 
folio. Hester, poisoned by her inherited 
pride, refuses to liv in a home to which 
she has been lured; but, after many 
wretched days, returns to her husband 
with an heir to Cottiswoode. Such is 
the story. The author writes with her 
usual fine capacity for the picturesque, 
her preference for simplicity, her knol- 
edge of certain types of character, and 
her invariable good sense, good feeling, 
and good taste. Ho part of the narrativ 
is uninteresting, and the reader is not 
bewildered by boundless contiguities of 
digression.” [Athenaeum. 1193 

DEAD SECRET (The) == No. 671. 

DEAN AND HIS DAUGHTER, [by 
A. C. Phillips : Ward ^ Downey, 
1887.] “ The heroin (who tells her 

story) is not without good points. 
Even for the reader she possesses a cer- 
tain indefinable attraction ; while a round 
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half dozen or so of '‘gilded youth’ of 
different types ar completely ‘ holed 
over’ by her. It is felt that she is 
beautiful, but thdre is not a syllable of 
description concerning her appearance. 
The poor creature has a singularly hard 
time of it on the whole ; but the easy- 
going fiiosofy which carries her along is 
greatly in her favor. A friend and com- 
panion, one Ethel Fortescue, encourages 
her to a still closer walk with joy, and a 
calmer, if not more heavenly, frame. 
The said Ethel is a rather battered woman 
of the world and of a racy conversation 
and habit. . . . But she makes an excellent 
friend in an emergency, and sticks to 
Miriam bravely through good report 
and ill.” [Athenaeum. 1194: 

DEAK LADY DISDAIN, [by Justin 
McCartht ; Grant ^ Co,, 1875.] “ The 
situation is cleverly devised, and we 
must confess that, having ourselves gone 
very near to falling in love with Lady 
Disdain, we may perhaps take a pre- 
judiced vue of the way in which she 

acts towards her lover The book is 

never dull ; the incidents ar well woven 
into the story ; and, tho the plot is not 
intricate, the interest is excellently kept 
up, and the book is brit and healthful 
throuout.” [Athenaeum.] — “Mr, Justin 
McCarthy has not always succeeded in 
writing the best novels in the world, 
but his last one — ‘ Dear Lady Disdain ’ — 
is certainly deserving of commendation. 
The heroin, whose nickname givs the 
title to the book, is an attractiv creature, 
as honest as possible, with a sort of 
manly generosity and heartiness which 
distinguish her from most heroins, and 
bring her close to some real human be- 
ings. The name, Lady Disdain, does 
not suit her over well, for, so far from 
being disdainful, she has a very pleasing 
conaradship with every one she meets. 
The men ar reasonably well drawn ; the 


successful lover is somewhat vague and 
misty, but the aspiring barber, Natty 
Cramp, and the lover of old china, 
Ronald Vidal, ar well set before the 
reader — the former especially. Throu- 
out, Mr. McCarthy has shon his earnest 
desire to improve, and his knoledge of 
the right method by holding his hand 
and not overdoing either the unattractiv 
or the ridiculous side of what he has un- 
dertaken to describe. In what he has 
written about this country this discretion 
is very noticeable, and he has avoided 
the easy temptation to make too much 
of its lack of fascination and rawness. 
Even Natty Cramp, whom many story- 
writers would hav blackened with 
obloquy, is treated with great fairness, 
and there is something very pleasing in 
the lack of exaggeration in describing 
the woman’s *rits advocate — Miss Sibyl 
Jansen,” [Nation. 1195 

DEEMSTER (The) = No. 672. 

DEERBROOK. “ I hav recorded a 
list of the novels that I deem to hav 
been of use to me in the formation of 
character. . . . .They ar ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ ‘ Helen,’ ‘ DEERBROOK,’ by Miss 
Martineau, ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Coningsby,^ 
‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘ The Wide, 
Wide World,’ ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 
Dickens’ ‘ Christmas Carol,’ and ‘Peu- 
dennis,’ or any other of Thackeray you 
choose.” [E: Everett Hale. 119(5 

DELICATE GROUND [N.Y.], See 
“ Ordeal eor Wives.” 

DELICIA [by Beatrice May Butt : 
ffolt, 1879.] “is charming j lo in tone 
and careful iu construction, it describes 
a little corner of the world and a few 
people with uncommon freshness and 
originality. The dull London square 
wh^re the action passes is a piece of 
reality, and the lives led thdre, with their 
blunders, retrievable and irretrievable, 
their weakness and strength, their hopes 
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HISTORY OF BATII) GRIEVE. 
(The) [by M.. A.. (Arnold) VT4Rd: 
yiacmillan d' Co., 1892.] ‘is an 
aet^ouiit of the life of a man from boyhood 
to maturity. David i.s introduced to us us 
a child ill the north of England. The 
scene is afterward changed to Manchester, 
where it remains, except during an ex- 
pedition to Raris, til the end . . . ‘Davi<l 
Grieve' i^ partly a religious book: it 
felloes Da\id throu the changes in his be- 
lief, as wel as throu his temxioral fortunes. 
Here it is that j\[rs. MTird shos her gri^atest 
power; just as the religious thdt in ‘Robert 
Elsmere' is what gave it its great interest. 
But David's thots and aspirations wi! not 
interest the reader as Robert Elsmere's 
di<l. Thfire is throiKnit a sense that, tho 
you hav never read Just this before, you 
hav read in other books something very 
like it. It maintains the interest throu(5ut 
better than ‘Robert Elsinere;’ it is more 
natural; and its characters ar, perhaps, 
more real. But it does not appeal, as 
‘Robert Elsmeri*' did, to everyone wdio has 
th6t over his religious belief, and doubted 
and believed and doubted again.” [ Com- 
monwealth. ] — “All who hav read “David 
Grieve'^ with intelligent thdtf ulness can not 
fail to agree that the impression it leaves 
is one of depressing disappointment. 
While the workmanship and what might 
he called the spiritual texture of the hook 
ar just as fine as iu ‘Robert Elsmere', the 
touch even more firm and sure, and cer- 
tain portions of it far more brilliant than 
anything to he found in the latter, we can 
hardly as a whole look upon it as much 
better than a failure* ... It is all interest* 
irig and fascinating from the first, and 
the author brings enthusiasm to her 


task too, yet, to quote her words, it 
somehow “all dies into spac;e, like the 
fiaming corona of the sun," and leaves no 
mark or lasting eflcct of any kind behind 
it. The mo^t brilliant portion of the hook 
is beyond question the Paris episode, and 
no due with even the spark of an artist in 
his or her composition can fail to he de- 
nted with the general treatment of it all. 
The glimpses given here and there ot 
Paris, of its light and (*olor and gayety and 
joyousness and general charm, ar admir- 
able, and giv one a better picture of the 
grdat and wonderful city than pages of 
description. True, the general situation, 
the relation of David to Elsie, is had enuf, 
quite as much so as in the better French 
novels, but with what exquisit taste and 
delicacy and refinement it is all handled I 
After this, however, tho story seems to 
flatten out. We do not think it necessary 
that David should repent those few weeks 
in Paris in saccloth and ashes all the rest of 
his life. They wer to be deplored of c‘ourse, 
as every fall from perfect purity and recti- 
tude is to he deplored, — dhr hearts ar 
somehow full of sorro for him, — but we 
can not think that he committed an ofiense 
past all pardon. For on his part, at least, 
it was not a surrender to a mere attraction 
of the senses; his heart \vas in it, he was 
not infringing on the rights of any one 
else, and moreover he was not only will- 
ing but anxious to marry and devote his 
life to the woman, if she had consented. 
But for his marriage with a woman so 
inferior jis Lucy, wh5m moreover he did 
not love, (and surely a loveless marriage 
is not the least immoral relation in the 
world) tli^re seems no excuse and no rea- 
son whatever.” [“Stuart Sterne.” 1192 k 
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and failures, ar genuin. Miss Butt is 
a keen but gentle observer of human 
nature, and the pauses and levels in her 
plot ar true to life. Betty Stevens is a 
very attraetiv and very original crea- 
ture, whose future rather wds on the 
reader, and Delicia, with her gentle 
weakness, rectitude, and ingrain refine- 
ment, is delitfuL” [Nation.] — It “is 
remarkable for its delicate truth- 
fulness, its moileration and simplicity, 
its occasional wit, naif and irresisti- 
ble, and thoroly refined, also for a 
certain quaint but hi-bred plainness of 
manner, a blending of perfect polish 

with utter absence of parade The 

characters ar very deftly balanced and 
discriminated, their destinies most nat- 
urally intertwined. There is not a 
melodramatic situation in the whole 
book, hardly, one would say, a dramatic 
one, until it is remembered how seldom 
the retiring author speaks in her on 
person, how entirely and with what en- 
tire clearness the tale is told by the 
dramatis personae.” [Atlantic. 1107 
DENNIS DONNE [by Annie 
(Thomas) Cudlip: Tinsley, 1864.] “is 
a cheerful, entertaining story, dealing 
with more tangible matters than the dis- 
tresses of extreme refinement. The 
writer has evidently a strong sense of 
humor, and enjoys unmasking the weak- 
ness of some of our conventional bat- 
teries, and exhibiting the mean compound 
of spite and petty jealousies, which is 
often their chief ammunition. The 
heroin, a beautiful, scheming adven- 
turess, who fancies herself too poor to 
carry a conscience or a heart, contrives 
to entrap and marry a peer by a method 
as ingenious as it is novel. Her char- 
acter is well drawn throuout ; but even 
better is that of Mrs. Donne, her rival 
in beauty and coquetry, who outrages 
the moral sense of a cathedral town by 


appearing with the new bishop in her 
train, and entirely subjugates, for the 
time, the bishop’s chaplain, thereby 
causing the rupture of liis engagement 
to a harmless young lady, very respect- 
able, but wholly uninteresting, and suf- 
fering sadly from comparison with the 
radiant lady who could glv appreciativ 
sympathy and words which fire am- 
bition, instead of flat matter-of-fact 
congratulations. The real heroin is Ste- 
phanie Eordyce, as honest and true- 
hearted a damsel as the others ar false 
and scheming, and who is given, with 
true poetical justice, to the chaplain 
aforesaid — the only man in the book 
who deservs her.” [Westminster Re- 
view. 1198 

DERRICK YAUGHAN, NOVELIST 
[by “Edna Lyall,” i. e., Ada Ellen 
Bayly : Appleton, 1880.] “ like so many 
heroes of women novelists, is too near 
perfection. However, Derrick’s really 
noble traits and his renunciation of self 
and of the girl he loved, from a sense of 
duty to his disreputable old father, com- 
mand both pity and admiration. Freda 
Merrifield, the girl, does not for a long 
time comprehend the position, and un- 
derrates him, but discovers her mistake 
before it is too late, and the brave, loyal, 
patient, long-suffering Derrick is re- 
warded in the end. Not the least inter- 
esting portions of the story ar those 
where the author reveals something of 
her personality in Derrick’s aspirations 
and trials in writing his novels.” [Boston 
“ Literary World.” 1199 

DESPERATE REMEDIES, [by T ; 
Hardy : Holt, 1874.] “ It is rit to say 

to such readers of purs as formed hopes 
of Mr. Hardy’s work from ‘ A Pair of 
Blue Eyes,’ that this is hardly worth 
their reading. The heroin has the charm 
of girlish naturalness which he contrive', 
to impart to all his women, and thSre ar 
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Strong impre^sitjns of character in other 
persons of the story. But they ar not 
mastered by his imagination ; they feebly 
change into something else, at times; 
and the plot is a wearisom confusion of 
motivs and purposes, in which there is 
little color or definitness or probability.’* 
[Atlantic. 1200 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS [by 
G t Meredith : Harper ^ 1885.] “ easily 
takes the first place among Mr. Mere- 
dith’s clever, subtle, and often baffling 
novels, from the fascination of its cen- 
tral figure and extraordinary vitality and 
movement of the whole story. The 
author has chosen a theme which stirs 
alike sympathy and curiosity. His her- 
oin is no graceful abstraction labeled 
with all feminin graces and virtues, but 
a real woman whose daily life, crying 
necessities, problems, loves, friendships, 
triumfs, and humiliations ar clearly re- 
vealed to us : not only by the skill of 
the romancer, but from our traditions 
of that dazzling, charming dauter of 
Sheridan’s kndn to all the world as Caro- 
line Norton, and who is the prototype 
of Diana Warwick. The story shoes 
the career of a woman of unusual wit, 
beauty, and fascination married to an 
uncongenial husband, who, soon discov- 
ering that he commanded neither the 
affection nor respect of his wife, grew 
antagonistic, then jealous, and finding 
suspicious circumstances attending her 
intimacy with a man of hi rank and po- 
sition sued for a divorce. He did not 
prove his ease, and Diana Warwick re- 
mained legally a wife, altho separated 
from her husband. She supported her- 
self by her pen, kept up a charming and 
costly little house, and drew about her a 
choice and brilliant coterie of friends. 
Diana is a character who exactly suits 
Mr. Meredith’s powers. She is a true 
woman, exuberant, incoherent, unequal; 


she perpetually utters epigrams, gets (jff 
witticisms which convulse her hearers, 
and altho her epigrams ar labored 
and her wit tortuous, we see the dimple 
about her charming lips and the lit in her 
irish eyes, and accept the sky-rockets as 
a rich illumination.” [American.] — 
“ Thdre ar many who so frankly re- 
gard Mr. Meredith’s novels as told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,’ that total extinction of fiction 
would seem to them preferable to a re- 
construction in harmony with his theories. 
On the other hand, there are some who 
love him, laud him as ‘ one of the 
breed of Shakspere and Moliere ’ and in 
whose breasts the brutal insensibility of 
the larger faction rouses the angriest 
passions. It is a case wh^^re the security 
of the middle way tempts one to brave 
its imputed ignominy. Dispassionate 
judgment suggests that few authors hav 
Mr. Meredith’s store of wise, far-reach- 
ing ideas, and that for expressing them 
obscurely he is beyond compare. Then 
his work cannot be separated from an 
obtrusiv personality. By a wanton 
interpolation of venom in the narrativ, 
th^re is ever present a sour, malicious 
being who blits delicate fancy and 
poisons the tip of the shaft flying strait 
to the core of existence. A perpetual 
display of ill temper is not excused even 
by his honest, scathing contempt for 
sham virtue, sham decency, and for all 
the shuffling hypocrisies which the world 
heaps into a rampart of defense against 
the shock to self-love consequent on 
looking fairly at the facts of life and the 
mainsprings of action.” [Nation.] — 
‘‘It is full of mannerisms, ruf and 
unshaped in parts, tedious and even dull 
in others, but throu this outlying crust 
of superwordiness gleam here and th^re 
the facets of one of nature’s jewels* 
Diana is truly a fascinating creature, 
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whom we see in side-lits, as it wer, 
never full-face; and she is palpitating 
with life, overdoing with witty sayings, 
a centre of resplendent womanhood. ” 
[Boston Literary World.” 1201 
DICK CHICHESTER, [by E. M. 
Roach: Aj'rowsmith^ 1890.] The 
scene “is a type of that rural England 
of which Barsetshire is the most famous 
example, and out of its politics and so- 
ciety and love-making a very pleasant tho 
somewhat placid story has been evolved. 
The presence of but one villain would 
have lent animation to the plot, for as it 
stands the only obstacles in the way of 
the happiness of the principal characters 
ar put there by themselves.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1202 

DICK NETHERBY [by LuctBethia 
(Colquhoun) Walford: Holt, 1882.] 
“ is a plain story of temptation, the yield- 
ing, the punishment, and the final struggle 
into a new life of the hero, a humble 

country lad The side figures ar 

drawn with that same lit, accurate touch 
which gave us Lord Suifrenden in ‘ Mr. 
Smith’; and in ‘Troublesome Daugh- 
ters’ Marjorie, the britest, truest i)or- 
trait of a girl of the period which has 
ever been painted.” [Nation. 1203 
DICK’S WANDERINGS, [by Julian 
Sturgis: IJoughton, 1882.] “If this 
open-hearted young hero, Dick Hartland, 
is too typically british to be knon to us 
precisely as he is fotograf ed, — with his 
obsequious tenants, and his ambition to 
educate a constituency — he is true enuf 
after a particularly charming fashion, to 
world-wide human nature, to arouse 
much sympathy, and to waken an 
especial interest. The history of Dick’s 
boyhood days is related at the outset, 
with sufficient minuteness to sho him 
then the father of the man. An affec- 
tionate, quick-witted, self-reliant young 
f ello, he is generous to a fault, and pure- 


minded as a woman. He groes, studies, 
and investigates unlmrriedi}^, and finally 
falls in love with a pretty ameriean girl. 
A series of small misunderstandings 
keep the lovers apart for many uncomfort- 
able months ; but fate is kind at last, and 
a roseate glo of happiness illurnins the 
final pages of the book, to everybody’s 
satisfaction.” [Californian. 1204 
DINGY HOUSE AT KENSING- 
TON (The). ICassell, 1881.] “The 
heroin is a comely, brit, affectionate, 
rather commonplace girl, whom the 
"writer introduces with the remark that 
‘ her name was Polly, and lier nose 
turned up.’ Her career is complicated 
between the attentions of two lovers, 
and the impracticable selfishness of a 

meagre and miserly father Robert is 

an admirable study of the honest, limited, 
commonplace, obtuse, warm-hearted 
youth, whose ambition never looks 
beyond a partnership in ‘ the firm,’ and 
whose ideas of love and marriage ar of 
the strictly domestic, humdrum, and 
unromantic order. He is manifestly 
unfitted to do justice to Polly’s require- 
ments, and th^re is much good comedy 
in the description of their relations ; and 
when it finally appears that the marriage 
is fated to take place, we ar distressed 
on his account scarcely less than on hers. 
The situation here is so sympathetically 
felt by the author that she makes the 
reader share her feeling; and all our 
respect for Robert’s moral character, and 
our liking for his natural goodness do not 
prevent us from protesting with Polly 
against the inevitable woollen comforter 
which he persists in wearing round his 
neck, or from understanding how it was 
that ‘ his cheery voice always carried 
dismay to Polly’s heart.’ Richard 
Brandford, the other hero, tho well 
introduced and described, does not im- 
press us nearly so much, in spite of his 
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aristoeratie qualities. We ar told that 
he is reserved, clever, handsom, and 
imperturbable ; but we ar nowhere told 
that he does anything worth a man’s 
doing or a woman’s loving. This, of 
course, does not prevent Polly’s loving 
him ; and we ar bound to say that the 
incident is probable enuf, and further, 
that we accept it with the better grace, 
inasmuch as it affords opportunity for 
the development of some very charm- 
ing traits in Polly herself. Richard 
"Brandford ‘ never said a word that her 
heart could find food in remembering; 
but in refusing to let her conquer him, 
he conquered her.’” [Spectator. 1205 
DISHONORED, [by “ Theo. Gift,” 
i. e., Dora Henrietta (Havers) Boulger: 
Eursty 1890 .] “The subject — the 
mental agony suffered by a peculiarly 
noble-minded girl on discovering that 
th^re is a stain upon her birth — is fruit- 
ful of pathos, and if the writer shoed 
as much power in developing a story 
as in imagining individual scenes and 
in sketching characters, Theo. Gift’s 
charming book mit bav secured a more 
than efemeral success. The portrait of 
the heroin is both winsom and vivid, 
and th^re ar some scenes — especially 
the one wh^re she is compelled to listen 
to the pleadings of Mrs. Rice on behalf 
of her love-stricken son — which blend 
pathos with humor so ably that they 
mit pass for the work of a more am- 
bitious novelist than we take Theo. Gift 
to be. The descriptions of Stonehara — 
the hily self-respecting Stonehamites 
— and especially of the good Noncon- 
formist folk who attend the chapel to 
admire, in an intensly critical spirit, the 
Rev. John Rice’s sermons, would hav 
been more remarkable than they ar 
had they preceded and not folloed 
Mrs. Oliphant’s marvelous descriptions 
of the Nonconformist world in * Salem 


Chapel ’ . . . .Old Mr. Benison, the father 
of the heroin, who underneath ins rug- 
gedness of manner hides a nature so 
loving that his life is wasted in the for- 
lorn hope of the return of the wife who 
has betrayed him, is sketched in a few 
pages with that easy strength which 
only an entire sympathy with the char- 
acter depicted can lend to any writer. 
It, indeed, lifts the story into litera- 
ture.” [Athenaeum. 1206 

DISSOLVING VIEWS, [by Lenora 
Blanche (Alleyne) Lang : Harper, 
1884 .] “ The author doubtless had her- 
self in mind when she makes her heroin 
say, ‘ Any book I wrote would inevi- 
tably be for women. The moment a 
man took it up he would drop it. I kno 
a man drops a woman’s book as if he 
had taken up a jelly-fish.’ Still, the 
story is quite worth while as a lively 
picture of a London season. A good 
deal of the talk is evidently borroed, 
not made, and the diversions of the 
moment — greek plays, cricket, aes- 
thetic teas, and all the rest, ar well set 
forth. The heroin is engaged to the 
wrong man, but marries the rit one.” 
[Nation. 1207 

DISTURBING ELEMENT (The). 
[by C., M„ Yonge : Appleton, 1879 .] “ A 
wonder among books ; a tale from Miss 
Yonge in which saints* days ar hardly 
mentioned — daily service not at all ; in 
which th^re is not even one of those 
noble beings, compounds of the loftiest 
birth and the finest sentiments, whose 
existences find their nutriment in the 
history of the peerage and ‘the ritual 
year of England’s Church’; in which no 
description of the exquisit anguish en- 
dured by those distant descendants of 
noble families who ar obliged to con- 
taminate their lives by trade rends the 
soul of American readers. ‘ The Dis- 
turbing Element’ is a simple, natural 
375 
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story — telling of tlie home-work of two 
old ladies who help the lassies of a little 
seaside town, first to a sense of their 
ignorant inaccuracy, then to a little 
careful and thoro work, and to the 
various mental and moral rectifications 
which attend on work well done.’* [Na- 
tion. 1208 

BIT A. [by Margaret Majendie : 
Blackwood^ 1877. J “ Bita, orPerdita, is 
the pet name of the heroin of a rather 
pretty story. A benevolent bookseller 
adopts the orfan heiress of a Highland 
family, disoned throu the treachery of 
an ambitious uncle. He persuades his 
mother, from whom he conceals the 
proof of the child’s legitimacy, to coun- 
tenance the wrong he does to the mem- 
ory of his brother and the wife he 
secretly married. Lady Grisel is rather 
a pathetic character, but the author’s 
tender-heartedness seems to hav pre- 
vented her working out her original 
conception, which, at the outset, ap- 
pears to hav projected a sterner and 
more tragic figure. As it is, the lady’s 
womanliness overpowers her pride, and 
what the story gains in pleasantness it 
loses in grandeur.” [Athenaeum. 1200 
BIVIBEB ]_Remington, 1881.] “ is a 
simple story of every day life, life in 
good society, amongst refined people in 
easy circumstances. The heroin is a 
charming, wayward girl, who loves 
'wh^re her mother thinks she 6t not, and 
weakly marries a richer man at her 
mother’s bidding. The hero tries to folio 
a similar course, but fails on the eve of 
his wedding day, and in less than a year 
his first love is a wido. From this point 
a commonplace story would advance 
towards a commonplace ending, hut 
‘ Bivided ’ is not a commonplace story. 
The heroin will not use her liberty as a 
well regulated heroin mit be expected to 
do. The girl’s character is only begin- 


ning to unfold, and, as it is worth the 
reader’s while to study the process for 
himself, no more need be said about it 
here. Opinions may differ as to the 
poetical justice of the conclusion of this 
story, but it is, at any rate, sufficiently 
fresh and unhackneyed, and at the same 
time natural, to make it pleasant read- 
iog.” [Athenseum. 1210 

BR. HERMIONE. [Blackwood, 
1890.] “ A clever story this, and emi- 

nently readable. If the author’s inten- 
tion was to sho that feminin aspirations 
after professional success ar apt to 
come o grief, * Br. Hermione ’ is a 
decided success. Clever, enthusiastic, 
devoted to her work, and possessed of 
means which set her above the difficul- 
ties that encumber most women in her 
position, Hermione, it is easy to see, 
will be a failure as a fysician. She falls 
in love with a young man who can 
hardly he deemed good enuf for her. Is 
it worth while, the reader is disposed to 
ask, to take such a world of pains to 
attain an end which is, after all, so 
willingly abandoned? [Compare ‘Br. 
Breen’s Practice ’ (No. 25).] But what- 
ever we may think of the construction 
or the meaning of the story, that it is 
‘ readable from cover to cover ’ is be- 
yond a doubt.” [Spectator. 1211 
BOCTOR OF BEAUVOIR (The). 
[by W: Gilbert: Tinsley, 1869.] “Mr. 
Gilbert has the true secret of getting to 
the heart of things; it would he difficult 
to find a life containing fewer incidents 
than that of the Boctor of Beauvoir, 
who does not tell us even his name ; and 
yet he has contrived to make it thoroly 
interesting. This autobiografy is writ- 
ten exactly as a parish doctor mit he 
expected to write, only that the total 
absence of all pretence and effort and 
the skill with which the narrativ is knit 
together betray a practised artist. The 
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Doctor of Beauvoir is also a liero, and, 
apparently, without being in the least 
conscious of it. The manly, uncom- 
plaining spirit in which he bears his 
troubles, and the courage with which he 
makes his modest and useful way in the 
world, sho qualities of a fine nature, and 
of one which would hav done well in 
any walk of life. The background of 
family affection, and the different mem- 
bers of the home circle, who, altho only 
sketches, hav an individual interest for 
the reader, add to the pleasant elements 
in the book. The account of the ‘ poor 
patients ’ is charming, and has the ap- 
pearance of being perfectly true. The 
interest of the story is real and substan- 
tial, and the closing chapter of the Doc- 
tor’s life, w'hen he is left quite alone 
in the world, is not only touching hut 
cheering. The Doctor will, we think, 
exercise as good an influence on his 
readers as he did among his patients and 
n^bors of Beauvoir.” [Athen. 1212 
DR. THORNE, [by Anthony Trol- 
lope: Chapman, 1858.] Mr. Trollope 
is strong and indefatigable, and we ar 
thankful for the robust, vigorous, and 
amusing novels he bestoes upon us. He 
has a real sense of fun, — a thing not 
common in these days. We can promise 
a hearty laf to all who undertake * Dr. 
Thorne,’ a laf which does good to the 
IMer, not cynical and cruel, but hearty 
and sympathetic, and th^re ar so few 
books now-a-days which make us laf. 
Thdre is genuin humor in ‘ Dr. Thorne,’ 
not strained or ambitiously disp|ayed, 
but arising from the natural play of the 
characters, who ar real creatures of 
human nature, flesh-and-blood, vigor- 
ously and broadly drawn — -they would 

be likenesses if they wer not types 

Dr. Thorne is the good genius of every- 
body in the book, and is repaid by being 
indispensable — whether loved or hated, 


nobody can do without him.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1213 

DOCTOR WORTLE’S SCHOOL, [by 
Anthony Trollope : Chapman, 1881.] 
“The mystery which shrouds tiie con- 
nexion between Mr. and Mrs. Beacocke, 
which so severely exercises the con- 
sciences of sundry spinsters, matrons, 
and clerical gossips, and drives the 
warm-hearted Dr. Wortle to the verge 
of lunacy, is revealed at tlie outset, and 
the remainder of the book is occupied 
in describing, with much skill and a 
good deal of quiet pathos and humor, 
the effect produced by the discovery, on 
a number of average, but by no means 
equal or identical, minds.” [Athenaeum.] 
“Mr. Trollope’s tale is more than inter- 
esting, more than ingenious ; it is brac- 
ing, which is much to say of a story 
dealing with delicate conjugal relations. 
Many novelists undertake the deline- 
ation of vice and its consequences with a 
sincere desire to make sin hideous ; even 
Zola has at heart a terrible warning in 
his ‘realism’; but he who would hav 
a garden must not only pull up weeds, 
but plant flowers. Mr. Trollope has 
planted flowers, not by depicting the 
troubles of a man who sins; but by draw- 
ing a man who sins and does not even 
repent, yet who accepts the conse- 
quences of his sins with a frankness, 
manliness, and patience which leaves us 
intensely impressed with the fact that 
honesty is — not the best policy — ^but 
best, whatever the policy.” [Critic. 1214: 

DOCTOR’S FAMILY (The). L^y 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: 
Blackwood, 1863.] “A little, lithe Aus- 
tralian fairy, she has seen her silly sister 
ruined by her lout of a husband, — and 
the children groing up savages, and 
calmly takes them all on her shoulders, 
brings them to England, and plays in Oar- 
lingford earthly providence, — keeping 
377 
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the hushan'Iin order, ruling the children, 
doing all which the fretful wife is too 
helpless to attempt, too silly to thank her 
for accomplishing. W omen hav done all 
this often enuf in fiction as well as 
reality, hut it has been from love, or 
pity, or religious emotion, or some feel- 
ing which rises in its intensity to the 
hit of passion. But the speciality of 
Nettie is that she does all this, not from 
any of these motivs, hut from the im- 
puls of what seems to her common- 
sense, and is common sense strengthened 
and made activ, cool, and sensible, by 

an idea of duty The merit of her 

creation, in an artistic sense, is that she 
has placed her heroin in such a position, 
yet made her simply a girl, a natural, 
warm-hearted, impulsiv being, always 
alive with humor and incisiv good 
sense, addicted to clever rapid chatter, 
and as free from the self-consciousness 
of virtue as she is from priggishness. 
.... But Nettie is none of these, only 
one of those girls whom most men hav 
met once in life, who add a manlike 
efficiency and decision to their feminin 
acuteness of perception and capacity for 
enduring love, and who, when once 
understood, make those to whom that 
fortunate comprehension is given listen to 
arguments about woman’s want of capac- 
ity with a smile wliich has in it some 
tolerant scorn. Who has not seen such 
a being, girl or woman, with a head as 
clear as her heart is soft, whose instincts 
ar as safe guides as other people’s expe- 
rience, whose perception never errs as 
to character, or as to the road which 
must willingly or unwillingly at last be 
pursued, who cannot speak vaguely or 
diffusely if she would, and who is called 
by weak men satirical because she can- 
not help being pointed. It is impossible 
to read the ‘ Doctor’s Family ’ with the 
eager attention enforced by * Salem 


Chapel,’ but very few readers will lay it 
down without feeling themselves the 
happier and the stronger for their inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with Nettie 
Underwood.” [Spectator. 1315 
DOLLY [by F.« [E..] (Hodgson) 
Burnett: Bhila., Porte?', 1S77.] ‘^is 
a story of English domestic experience. 
A group of motherless sisters ar the 
leading characters, one of whom, Mollie, 
is made just to escape the greatest dis- 
aster of a woman’s life. The figure- 
drawing is spirited, and the dialog salient 
and good. Dolly’s and Grif’s misunder- 
standings are well portrayed for the 
teaching of ardent young lovers that 
they should not be jealous and fall out hy 
the way.” [ Boston Literary World.”] 
— **The heroin is an attractiv girl who 
is a capital combination of coquetry and 
kindness ; the troubles which beset her 
and her brothers and sisters ar calcu- 
lated to wring the heart, not excessivly, 
but in discreet moderation, while a good 
ending closes the book.” [Nation.] — 
“ ‘ Dolly ’ and “ Theo ’ ar not strikingly 
new stories, with their accounts of the 
happiness, after much suffering, of very 
charming girls, who gro in out-of-the-way 
places, breathing the air of genteel pov- 
erty, which they exchange very naturally 
for the perfumes of the gilded drawing- 
room. It is not the plots which ar note- 
worthy, but the animated, fascinating 
style in which these threadbare incidents 
ar recounted. Where so many novel- 
writers ar pompous or affected, Mrs. 
Burnett is as simple, as natural, and as 
amusing as any one could wish. For 
me, I find her hi spirits and her pathos 
much better reading than the cold dis- 
cussion of a * problem ’ in ‘ That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s * and the willful accumulation 
of distressing incidents in * Surly Tim.’” 
[Atlantic.] — * ‘ Upon the principle that it 
is better to read a good book twice than an 
7S 
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indifferent one once, we welcome an old 
friend under a new title in * Vagahondia.^ 
Dolly as * Dolly/ was altogether de- 
liif al. Revised by the author and veiled 
by the temptingly suggestive title we 
quote, she allures us as irresistibly as 
when we made her acquaintance. J oily, 
deep-hearted, rattle-pated Dolly, is our 
darling as ever, but Toinette, Grif, Mol- 
lie, Annie, and the ubiquitous cherub 
Tod, to whom we ar introduced as he 
‘sits in the coal-box, eating Phirs 
fusees,’ interest us with the freshness of 
new creation, draw upon our heart- 
strings, with the tender violence of old 
loves. We ar not sure that Mrs. Bur- 
nett did not giv us her best wine at the 
beginning of the feast of which we never 
tire.” [Homemaker.] — “We ar not 
sorry to miss the storm and stress of her 
recent novels, and we think the drollery 
and orerfloing good humor of ‘ Vaga- 
bondia/ a fair exchange for them. The 
male reader, at any rate, who does not 
fall in love with Dolly or Mollie, Aim4e 
or Toinette, must be hard to please. But 
we ar sure that all will be delited to be 
admitted to that slipshod but otherwise 
charming household.” [Critic. 1210 
DON” JOHN- [by Jeak Ingelow: 
JRoherts, 1885.] “ The seems to 

be hackneyed ; but it is not so, for here 
we hav the time-honored expedient of 
changing children at nurse treated in an 
entirely unprecedented, and yet perfectly 
plausible fashion. The irresponsible 
young wet-nurse whose imagination has 
been fired, and her lit head turned, by 
an immense consumption of the fiction 
famished by a cheap circulating library, 
makes, in the first instance, in mere 
wantonness, the experiment of substitut- 
ing her child for the one which had been 
confided — somewhat too unquestion- 
ingly — to her care, while a severe epi- 
demic of scarlatina took its long course 


throu the nursery of her employers. 
Again a chain of curious and very cred- 
itably-devised chances favor — almost 
necessitate — the maintenance of the 
deception ; and at length it comes about, 
throu the sudden death, by accident, of 
her accomplice in the dangerous game 
she had been playing, that the nurse her- 
self is not entirely certain whether it is 
the Johnstone baby or hers which the 
family reclaim, while she is herself pros- 
trated by severe illness. The fritened 
woman keeps her guilty and yet rather 
absurd secret for a little while, but ^n 
the miserable confession will out, and 
the unhappy parents who hav been the 
victims of this enraging trick find that 
they can do no better than pack the un- 
principled nurse off to Australia, adopt 
the other child, and bring up the twin 
boys exactly alike. The history of the 
groth of their characters, and the de- 
velopment of their fates, is a singular 
and affecting one. It is the best told of 
Miss Ingelow’s tales, — the most direct 
and dr-amatic and symmetrical; and, in 
short, Don John is, to our mind, a 
beautiful little story; a finished and 
charming specimen of that minor eng- 
Jish fiction which is often as good, from 
a literary point of vue, as the best pro- 
duced elsewhere.” [Atlantic. 1217 
DONALD GRANT, [by George 
MacDonald ; Paul^ 1884.] “ How- 

ever it must be confessed that in laying 
down ‘ Donald Grant’ the most grateful 
of readers — and surely the author of 
‘ Sir Gibbie ’ and ‘ Within and Without ’ 
has many grateful readers — is obliged 
to confess that Dr. MacDonald has been 
suffering from an attack of kleptomania, 
and does not supply us with such good 
material as when he came by it lawfully. 
Nothing need be said of his pilferings 
from Mrs, Radcliffe. He mit inform us 
that in helping himself to her ‘ proper- 
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ties ’ he is only folloing the example of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose ‘Woodstock’ 
was found on search to be stuffed with 
her paste jewels, and who, instead of 
shoing any penitence, gloried in the 
cleverness of the theft. But the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, after citing the 
sound tho startling critical maxim that 
literary robbery can be justified only 
when accompanied by murder, produces 
a witness who has survived being robbed 
by Dr. MacDonald — Mr. Sheridan Le 
Fanu to wit, the plot of whose * Uncle 
Silas ’ has been bodily transferred to the 
pages of ‘ Donald Grant.’ Ill-gotten 

gains never prosper. Dr. MacDonald 
finds his pillage as much in his way as 
Lady Cork did a hedgehog she once car- 
ried off from a garden for want of better 
prey, and his story pursues its mild path 
almost oblivious of tho incident that the 
villain has tried to murder his heroin 
for the sake of her fortune. ” [Contem- 
porary Review- 121S 

DONOVAN, [by “ Edna Ltall,” i. e., 
Ada Ellen Bayly : Appleton, 1886.] 
“ The author of ‘ Donovan ’ and what 
may be called its sequel, ‘ We Two* is 
a pretty fair preacher, but a better 
novelist. She carries a good story and 
a religious controversy side by side throu 
two thick volumes with indisputable suc- 
cess. She keeps both well in hand, 
guiding her people skilfully throu strange 
vicissitudes, and in argument always 
putting the rit thing in tlie rit mouth. 
The arguments arfar from original, so far 
that they seem to us profitless iteration, 
but they ar also so fair that it is at times 
possible to forget that the author is the 
soul of orthodoxy. She means to call 
in wanderers from the Christian fold, 
but she neither asserts dogmatically, 
nor threatens, nor scolds. She provides 
people of absolute faith, people of little 
faith, and people of no faith, and treats 


all with impartiality. She displays 
serious thot, some humor, a good deal 
of knoledg of life’s by-ways, a joy in 
the good, with or without creed, and a 
wide charity for sinners. The promi- 
nence of her serious motiv presupposes 
some prolixity and dulness, hut it is easy 
to get the whole of the story and the 
gist of the arguments without weari- 
ness.” [Nation. 1210 

DORIE [in “A Maiden Fair,” by C; 
Gibbon: Maxwell, 1886.] “is a pretty 
sketch of a lafter-loving english maiden 
who at first does not kno her mind, but 
in the end makes up very satisfactorily 
to her harassed lover for the searchings 
of heart she has caused him,” [Athe- 
naeum. 1220 

DOROTHY, [by Ma. Agnes (Col- 
ville) Paul: Oxford, Parker, 1856.] 
“ * Dorothy ’ is an excellent little story. 
Th^re ar no exciting incidents nor liily- 
wr6t sentiments, but a great deal of ex- 
cellent delineation of character. Dor- 
othy herself is well drawn, and her 
progress from a self-willed, selfish, 
spoiled, domineering young woman to 
a well-regulated, self-controlled, rational 
being, is true to nature and extremely 
interesting. The sketch of her step- 
mother is happily hit off, and is a life- 
like bit of portrait painting.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1221 

DOROTHY FOX [by Louisa (Tay- 
lor) Parr: Strakan, 1871.] “ is a com- 
plete success from the first page to the 
last. There is not a character in whom 
we do not feel an interest. And the 
success is won by legitimate means — 
careful studies of life, and careful char- 
acter drawings. Altho the story is in a 
great measure taken up with scenes from 
Quaker life, yet it is full of worldly 
knoledg. Here for instance is a hit of 
wisdom ; — * Love without money can 
not giv happiness; hut money without 
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love, tlio it may not giv happiness, can each of the gentlemen marries the girl of 
giv many things which enable you to his choice at last, it would not be fair to 
bear your life very contentedly.’ And tell.” [Contemporary Review. 1224 
this wisdom of the market-place is ex- DOUBTING HEART (A). [by 
cellently illustrated in the character of Annie Keary: Macmillan^ 1880.] 
Lady Laura, who preferred her dismal, “ Thdre is a restful quality in Miss 
unhealthy house, to all other houses, Keary ’s writings, which makes them 
however cheerful and healthy, if in a always acceptable to one who is weary 
less aristocratic situation.” [Westmin- of the excitements offered by much of 
ster Review. 1222 current fiction. In this story we hav 

DOUBLE DUTCHMAN (The) [by the experiences attending a mother’s 
Catherine Childar: Ilursty 1884.] efforts to marry and settle herdauters; 

is above the average of novels of its with the result to them of some trial and 
kind. It deals britly and graramati- disappointments, and the advantage to 
cally with scenes of quite modern social the reader of grafic portraitures of a 
life. Mrs. Hazlewood and her 3 dauters peculiar aspect of english domestic life, 
ar eminently modern. Judith, the out- Thdre ar many touching passages which 
spoken, dashing beauty, is the most in- must be read entire in their connexion 
teresting figure, so tender and strong a to be enjoyed, and indeed the whole 
heart underlies her almost masculin book is one not to be missed. It ‘turns 
manner. She is the good genius of her out’ beautifully.” [Boston “Literary 
sister Blanche, the shy, gentle student World.”] — “A character who de- 
of the ‘sweet girl graduate’ type.” serves mention is old Madarfie Florimel, 
[Athen^um. 1223 the english wido of a french count, 

DOUBLES AND QUITS, [by Law- and Wynward Anstices’ relativ. She 
RENCK W. M. Lockhart ; Blackwood, livs at Roquette, and some of the scenes 
1809.] “Two military gentlemen very in the book — not the least important 
much resemble each other, and ar always either — ar laid here. One, of almost 
crossing each other’s path. After this idyllic beauty, called ‘ Madame’s Fdte,’ 
has gone on so far as to create some givs a charming picture of a french 
enmity, one of them, Captain Bruce, re- village match-making. Madame de 
ceives a billet at the opera from a young Florimel takes a strong fancy to the 
lady who mistakes him for Captain pure-hearted, honest, and impressionable 

Burridge He visits at Mr. Badger’s, Emmie West, and forms a plan for 

her uncle’s, and is at first received as matching her to her kinsman, — a plan 
Captain Burridge. The mistake is which comes at one time to a miserable 
cleared up in time, but in the meanwhile shipwreck, causing Emmie much sor- 
Bruce has fallen ‘in love’ with her ro. But ‘all things find rest at their 
sister Rose, and is placed on ‘ calling’ journey’s end,’ and, on the whole, we 
terms with the family. Mary, the ar not disposed to quarrel at the fate 
young lady who had sent him the billet to each assigned. One thing we may 
at the opera, is ‘ in love ’ with Burridge ; say in conclusion, and we deem it hi 
but Burridge, tied to an odious, immoral praise. There is no villain in the book, 
woman, who is he knoes not wli^re, is no character of extravagant wickedness, 
tang-tied and cannot propose. How All ar human — the good and the bad — 
these confusions ar cleared up, and and tho some may be shadoy and distant, 
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never impressing their individuality on 
the reader, none ar repellent. Even the 
Kirkmans ar tolerable, the worst of 
them, the old millionaire, being kept 
quite in the background. As for the 
old judge, Sir Francis Rivers, we get to 
like him much ere the story is over. 
Successful, easy-going, worldly, kind* 
liearted and disappointed man as he is, 
the fine traits of his mind come out 
when bitterness and sorro overtake 
him.” [Spectator. 1225 

DRAMA IN MUSLIN (A), [by 
G : Moore : Vizeielly^ 1886.] “ Mr. 

Moore can depict human beings in an 
original and consistent fashion ; he can 
tell a story well, and he has an excel- 
lent eye for effect, so that his novel is 
picturesque, well constructed, and full 

of human interest It is as well 

to say that ‘ A Drama in Muslin ’ is not 

fit for the drawing-room At the 

same time it is not too much to say that 
it is one of the ablest and most original 
novels of the year. It has been Mr. 
Moore’s object to make a study of the 
life of a group of girls in good society. 
By laying the scene in Ireland he has 
secured the advantage of strong con- 
trasts and good opportunities for his bit- 
ing humor. His picture of Dublin 
in the season is exceedingly blever.” 
[Athenaeum. 1226 

DRAUGHT of LETHE (A) [by Rot 
Tellet : Smith, 1891.] ‘‘is an exceed- 
ingly clever book-.... Of course, in a 
story of tills kind, character-drawing is 
subordinated to plot- weaving; but the 
sketches of Vaux, the non-exhibiting 
painter, with his surface cynicism and 
his underlying kindness, and of Mr. 
Badgerly, the intervuer, whose being’s 
end and aim is the procuring of piquant 
‘copy,* ar thoroly life-like and enter- 
taining. — The only serious artistic blot 
is the introduction of that horrible epi- 


sode, the attempt of Dr. Ealck to mur- 
der his rival by means of liis new 
anaesthetic. It is quite unexpected, it 
stands out of all relation to the action, 
and has the look of being an aftertlibt 
which is quite out of place in a book 
that is otherwise so admirably planned.” 
[Spectator. 1227 

DRIVER DALLAS. [byJ: Strange 
Winter,” i. e., Henrietta Eiixa Vaughan 
(Palmer) Stannard: Harper, 1887.] 
“ Captain John Dallas is a stalwart, 
honest, clear-eyed young fello; and 
when the bewitching Mabel Rivers, 
left motherless, comes to Drive to make 
her home there with ins sister Betty and 
his great-aunt Miss Aurora, the result 
usual in such contingencies folloes- The 
course of love does not run at all 
smoothly, however. Mabel assumes 
for the time being the character of a 
coquette, when a handsom officer of 
the Lancers appears on the scene.” 
[Boston “ Literary World.” 1228 
DUKE’S CHILDREN (The) [by An- 
THONT Trollope: Harper, 1880.] 
“is, like all Trollope’s novels, an ex- 
tremely simple story. It belongs to the 
series, in which the Duke of Omnium 
and Phineas Finn and his wife appear, 
and narrates the fortunes of the duke’s 
eldest son and dauter. Lord Silver- 
bridge has two love-affairs, one with 
Mabel Grex, the fortune-hunting but 
attractiv dauter of a ruined earl, and 
the second with an american girl, Miss 

Boncassen, whom he finally marries. 

Meanwhile he is disappointed in other 
things. His dauter, a charming girl, falls 
in love with Frank Tregear, who, tho a 
gentleman, lias no rit to dream of such 
good fortune as marrying the dauter of 
the Duke of Omnium. This attachment 
the duke does his best to break up, of 
course without success. In the end 
Frank Tregear marries Lady Mary, 
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just as Lord Silverbridge marries Miss 
Boncasseti, and the duke consents. 
This is the sum and substance of the 
story, andlhdre could scarcely be less.” 
[Nation. 1229 

DUKE’S DAUGHTER (The) and 
THE FUGITIVES [by Ma. Oliphant 
(Wilson) Oliphant : Blackwood^ 1890.] 
‘4s a story of very hi life indeed, since 
it tells of the Duke of Billingsgate, 
head of the house of Altamont, and of 
his dauter, Lady Jane, who falls in love 
with a man of inferior rank — wealthy, 
and a thoro gentleman, but not up to the 
mark of what the duke thinks fitting 
for his only dauter. Thdre is another 
duke in the story, and duchesses, and 
lords and ladies, and just a glimps of 
a royal personage. Mrs. Oliphant re- 
joices in the portrayal of these exalted 
people; and it is needless to say that 
they ar all instinct with life and verisi- 
militude, being as remote from the color- 
less fantasms of the professedly fash- 
ionable novelist as they ar from the crude 
monstrosities of the incompetent tyro 
in fiction. Since the death of Anthony 
Trollope we hav had no one who could 
so faithfully and appreciativly depict 
in words the pompous, overweening, 
intractable duke, who, subject to the 
common and vulgar lot .of humanity, 
worships the fetish of his extravagant 
pride even at the moment when it is 

shattered and pulverized It is Lady 

Jane Altamont with whom the story is 
mainly concerned, and the relations of 
father and dauter are drawn with a skil- 
ful hand. [Athenaeum. 1230 

DUMBLETON COMMON [ by 
Eleanor Eden: Bentley^ 1867.] “ is a 
charmingly pleasant book; it is full of 
genial kindheartedness, and tb^re is a 
thoroly well-bred tone throu-out. The 
story itself is as slit as can hold together ; 
hut every individual in it has a distinctiv 


character, and is made of flesh and 
blood, with a reasonable soul to match. 
The reader is effectually interested in 
the characters, all and sundry, from dear 
‘little Miss Patty,’ the narrator of the 
annals of Dumbleton, to the Lady 
Venetia Verney, the siren and fine lady 

of the book Dumbleton Common is 

about 5 miles from London, and readers 
will giv it the exact locality they please ; 
we hav our own idea of the particular 
spot indicated, but we do not wish to 
impose it on our readers. As for the 
story, we will not detail it, but recom- 
mend all who wish to have a lit, pleasant 
book, to get it for themselves.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1231 

EARL OP EFFINGHAM (The) [by 
Lalla M’Dowell: Tinsley^ 1877.] “is 
pleasantly told, and will repay the ex- 
penditure of time necessary to get throu 
it. It is an irish story, tho its scenes 
shift from Galway and Dublin to London. 
The distinctions between the several 
pictures of irish and english life ar 
well marked, in framework, background, 
coloring, and association; and whilst 
the former ar racy of the genuin char- 
acter and tone of the Emerald Isle, the 
latter ar scarcely less grafic and legiti- 
mate imitations of good originals It 

is before all things a brit and interesting 
novel, with much to recommend it; and 
it deservs to be received with favor. 
The story is a pretty one, and the heroin 
is thoroly charming ; the characters ar 
all well drawn, and the style, tho not 
perfect, is good.” [Athenasum. 1232 
EAST LYNNE [by Ellen (Price) 
Wood: Bentley-^ 1861.] “ is one of the 
best novels published for a season. 
The plot is interesting, intricate and 
well carried out ; the characters ar 
life-like, and the writing simple and 
natural. There is nothing forced, 
nothing disjointed or unfinished about 
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it; no discrepancies in the story.” 

"‘East Lynne was a romance — a 
love story of the most exciting and 
complicated nature : it may hav been 
a little exaggerated in parts — it may 
hav had trifling discrepancies — por- 
tions of the story may hav been im- 
probable; but no one can deny that 
‘ East Lynne ’ was a work of absorbing 
interest, this interest being concentrated 
in the conjugal life of a lawyer in a 
country town, and in the fate of his two 
wives.” [Athenseuni. 1234 : 

EFFIE OGILVIE [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Oliphant : Macmil- 
lan^ 1886.] “ is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s 

ever charming stories, in which, as 
usual, even hackneyed plot and time- 
honored situations ar turned to favor 
and to prettiness. There is novelty in 
the turn given to the crisis, keen in- 
sit in the study of a proud young girl’s 
heart, and ingenuity in the way things 
ar br6t out rit, without the railway 
accident or tyfoid fever, by which most 
novelists rid themselves of one hero too 
many.” [Critic. 1235 

EFFIE’S GAME [by Cecil Clay- 
ton: JS. S. King, 1873.] “is a sim- 
ple, pretty love-story. Eflfle and her 
sister Constance go to liv with a bach- 
elor uncle, who has a general’s com- 
mand in Portsmouth. Constance’s for- 
tunes ar easily told. She finds a 
match of a most prudent and respect- 
able kind. Nor is thSre anything very 
remarkable or heart-breaking about 
EflSe’s. A young aide-de-camp, who 
has nothing but his pay, falls in love 
with her, proposes, is accepted, and 
then cries off. Effie consoles herself 
with a rapidity which speaks much for 
her good sense. For a moment we ar 
allowed to suppose that a respectable 
post-captain, of the same stamp as the 
respectable colonel who secured Con- 


stance, will be the happy man ; but a 
brilliant writer in the Piccadilly, a 
journal which we congratulate on pos- 
sessing so eligible a person on its staf, 
steps in before and carries off the prize. 
In truth, the book is of very slit texture 
but it is well written. The cliaracters 
ar not very profound studies, but they 
move and act, and, above all, talk like 
human beings, and we hav liked read- 
ing about them.” [Spectator. 123 (> 
EGLANTINE [by Eliza (Tabor) 
Stephenson: Harper, 1876.] “is one 
of the pleasantest stories of the day. 
More charming pictures of english 
country life we hav never seen. ” 
[Boston “Literary World.”] — “The 
narrativ is one which mit hav been 
written for her on satisfaction by a 
refined and cultivated woman, whose 
life had been spent ‘ far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ whose 
experience had scarcely transcended 
the bounds of the domestic affections, 
but who had passed beneath the chas- 
tening hand of sorro. Skilful as it is 
in construction, however, the strength 
of the book lies in its character 
sketches.” [Appleton’s. 1238 

EGOIST (The). [by G: Mere- 
dith: Paw/, 1879: PoJer/s, 1888.] “No 
summary can do justice to the clever- 
ness of Mr. Meredith’s characters. 
The Egoist livs for himself; but the 
vues he takes of that self and the 
duties of his position ar so lofty as to 
be ideal. Called by Providence to be 
the greatest magnate in his county, it 
is not for Mm to frustrate the intentions 
of fate by seeking the society of those 
who ar his eq^uals or possibly his supe- 
riors. A baronet, he mistrusts the 
peerage. London he feels to be de- 
structiv of all individuality, but at 
Patterne Hall his talents hav room to do 
themselves justice. Th^re he is in his 
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element, worshipped by the country- 
side in general, and by La3titia Dale, 
the dauter of a half-pay oflScer, in par- 
ticular While Lsetitia Dale’s history 

exposes the cruel side of egoism, Clara 
Middleton brings to lit the ridiculous- 
ness of it. An admirable contrast to 
Laetitia, she makes a delitful heroin. 
With her sense of fun, and healthy in- 
stincts of liberty and enjoyment, she is 
more than a match for 20 egoists. The 
distress Sir Willoughby causes her is 
nothing to the agonies she makes him 
undergo. Mr. Meredith, tho he has 
created these two charming pictures of 
womanhood, does not allow himself to 
be diverted from his main object — the 

pursuit of egoism Mr. Meredith’s 

style is a cross between Mr. Carlyle’s 
and Mr. Browning’s, if such a com- 
pound be imaginable. It is a nut con- 
fessedly hard to crack. He is so artifi- 
cial as to seem to hav lost the power of 
using straitforward language. The 
simplest statement becomes an epi- 
gram; his epithets contain the pith of 
elaborate metafors ; his metafors ar 
like the bursting of rockets, which sho 
new aspects of familiar scenes in a 
flash of fantastic lit. The objections to 
such a method of composition ar ob- 
vious. It is perhaps enuf to say that it 
is apt to be unintelligible.” [New 
Quarterly Mag.] — “The Egoist is 
‘•monstrous clever;’ and to be that is a 
great deal, — but it is no more than that. 

That impression is never given by 

the Egoist, supremely clever as very 
much of it is. The insit of it is often so 
keen and penetrating, and its expression 
so clear-cut, that one strong tho not abid- 
ing result of it is a sense that in Sir 
Willoughby Patterne Mr. Meredith has 
created an illusion by reproducing a 
real man, vued from the coolly critical 
standpoint of his felloman. Here, one 


feels inclined to say, is the self-seeking, 
vain, egoistic heart of ‘ that kind of 
man’ laid bare, not as he appears 
to himself and wishes to appear to 
women, but as he looks under the lens 
of a singularly disinterested fraternal 
regard. And, to be just to Mr. Mere- 
dith, that seems to be precisely what he 
aimed at — not to paint one egoist, but 
to give ‘a chosen sample, digestibly’; 
to condense into an acrid yet nose-tick- 
ling essence the mildly unpleasant odor 
of a whole garden full of dahlias and 
London-pride. And as he aimed at that 
result, and hit it, he must be acknol- 
edged an artist, often supremely adroit in 
his manipulation, and irresistibly comic 
in his achievement.” [Catholic World.] 
— “I should never forgiv myself if I 
forgot ‘ The Egoist.’ It is art, if you 
like, but it belongs purely to didactic 
art, and from all the novels I hav read 
(and I hav read thousands) stands in a 
place by itself. Here is a Nathan for 
the modern David, here is a book to 
send the blood into men’s faces. Satire, 
the angry picture of human faults, is 
not great art ; we can all be angry with 
our n^bor; what we want is to be shon 
not his defects, of which we ar too con- 
scious, but his merits, to which we ar 
too blind. And ‘ The Egoist ’ is a 
satire ; so much must be allowed ; but 
it is a satire of a singular quality, 
which tells you nothing of that obvious 
mote which is engaged from first to last 
with that invisible beam. It is yourself 
that is hunted down, these ar your 
faults that ar dragged into the day and 
numbered, with lingering relish, with 
cruel cunning and precision. A young 
friend of Mr. Meredith’s (as I have the 
story) came to him in agony. ‘ This 
is too bad of you’ he cried, ‘Wil- 
loughby is me I ’ [5ic /] ‘ No, my dear 
fello,* said the author, ‘ he is all of us.’ 
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I hav read ‘ The Egoist ’ 5 or G times, 
and T mean to read it again ; for I am 
like the young friend of the anecdote — 
I think Willoughby an unmanly but a 
very serviceable exposure of myself.” 
[Ro. L; Stevenson. 1239 

ELIOT TEE YOUNGER [by Ber- 
nard Barker : Tinsley, 1878.] “ at least 
merits the praise of being lively and 
entertaining. It is smartly and some- 
times wittily written. The father of 
‘Eliot the Younger’ is a figure drawn 
not without considerable skill, and talks 
in a way which we do not the less enjoy 
becaus it reminds us very strongly of 
Miss Austen. The intellectual man, 
placed in the midst of rural society, and 
married to the most liberal minded of 
women, and finding a certain satisfac- 
tion in a quiet sarcasm which no one 
about him understands, is a person 
whom we ar glad to hav met.” [Spec- 
tator. 1240 

ELIZABETH MORLEY [by K .. S. 
Macquoid : Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1889.] 
“ .... is pleasant and not uninteresting. 
It is the story of a misunderstanding 
between husband and wife on their 
wedding tour, and if th^re is a little 
insufficiency in the reason of the dis- 
sension, Mrs. Macquoid may say that 
her story is therefore true to life.” 
[Athenaeum. 1241 

ELSIE [by 'A. C. M. : Macmillan, 
1875.] “is a pretty rural tale at 
the outset There is little that is re- 

markable in the character of the selfish, 
but not wholly rascally male actor in 
Elsie’s misfortune. The girl is a more 
substantial entity, tho she is unnaturally 
influenced by fear of a Calvinistic father. 
A true Lowland lass would hav shon 
more spirit than ouf friend. 

But th§re is much pathos in the recon- 
ciliation between the poor girl and her 
parents, and the miller is a well drawn 


sketch. The scene in which the hard, 
proud old man, blind and chastened by 
mortal illness, recognizes by her voice 
the child whom he lias prayed his eyes 
may never more behold, is one which 
will linger in the reader’s memory.” 
[Athenaeum. 1242 

ELSIE GREY [by Cecil Clarke : 
Griffith, 1881.] “ is an honestly-told, 
simple, and straitforward story, without 
veneer, and with no straining after 
grand effects. The heroin is the niece 
of a bricklayer whose wife is house- 
keeper in the cityj where liv all the 

leading personages From Barbary 

Court the scene is shifted, about the 
middle of the tale, to a quiet Saxon 
town, and here again we hav some 
simple and truthful description, appar- 
ently based on personal acquaintance 
with the locality. Throuout the book 
thdre ar currents of genuin romance, 
with barely a fleck of crime or gust of 
passion to disturb the even flo.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1243 

EM. [By M. Bramston: Ward ^ Co., 
1817.] “ The feat of overleaping the 

conventionalities in his wooing speaks 
well for the strength of the hero’s affec- 
tion. Fortunately his j ustification is very 
complete, for Emily Madock, the pretty 
grand-dauter of the old Devonshire 
farmer, is a pure rustic, with no half- 
bred gentility about her, and full of all 
the good impulses which lead her to 

take training well Indeed, it is the 

merit of the author that, without much 
resort to incidental subjects of interest, 
she manages to make all her characters 
distinct, if not ambitious in their pro- 
portions. The best of them is Em, a 
by no means faultless tho very winning 
heroin, who learns much in the period 
of suspicion and humbled pride which 
separates her fora time from happiness.” 
[Athenaeum. 1244 
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EMILI4 IX ENGLAND, [by G: 
Meredith; Chapman, “ Parts of 

it ar undeniably clever, and some of 
the scenes ar strong and natural, as 
for example \vhere Emilia pleads with 
the father of her lover to obtain his 
consent to their marriage, tho she knoes, 
but will not apprehend the fact, that he 
is engaged to another woman ; and also 
the intervue between Lady Charlotte 
and her unstable lover. The character 
of Emilia is the best sustained in the 
book. Perhaps this may be becaus we 
ar less sensitive to aberrations and ex- 
travagances in ‘ forein ’ natures than in 
our on more familiar and more evenly 
balanced english contemporaries. Then 
too Mr. Meredith can draw better a 
character entirely unconventional and 
exceptional, than an ordinary figure in 
modern society dress. The Miss Poles 
ar overdrawn to the point of caricature, 
and Mrs. Chump, tho sometimes amus- 
ing, Is often disgusting, and has the tung 
of an irish Mrs. Gamp. Every now and 
then th^re is a glorification of ‘ english 
beef and beer’ that is almost Rabelaisian 
in its proportions, and with which the 
present generation cannot easily keep 
pace. Force and wit Mr. Meredith 
undoubtedly has, but he wants the 
faculty of lucid representation and the 
delicate perception necessary to make 
a novelist of the first rank.” [Ameri- 
can. 1245 

EMMA, [by J.. Austen: 1816.] “ So 
far as mere story goes Emma does not 
equal Pride and Prejudice. It is prolix, 
and the misapprehension under which the 
heroin acts throuout, and which furnishes 
the chief motif, is so patent to the reader 
that the story as such falls flat. The 
characterization, however, is as admir- 
able as any in Pride and Prejudice, 
If not so notable for balance of mind 
as the agreeable Elizabeth, Emma is a 


more lovable heroin, and we find her 
all the more interesting for the little 
flits of her lively fancy and her impul- 
siv foolishness ; while good sense never 
makes itself more attractiv than when 
combined with dignity, intelligence, and 
a genial temper as in the person of 
Mr. Knightly. Nothing of its kind 
could be better than the portrait of 
Mr. Woodward, the father of Emma; 
his kindness of heart and gentle fussi- 
ness, his amiable twaddle and benevo- 
lent bestoal of trivial advice, make him 
as delitful an old woman as Miss Bates 
herself, the humble friend and n^bor, 
whose cosy, gossipy presence was so 
welcom at the great house as a solace 
in the occasional absence of the beloved 
dauter. In all these tales the portrai- 
ture is less humorous than satiric, but 
it is a not unkindly satire ; the author’s 
wit has sharpness but no malice. It is 
the clever comment of a woman of ob- 
servant and rational mind upon the folly 
and foibles of the human nature she has 
seen about her,” [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1246 

END OF A LIFE (The), [by Eden 
Arrowsmith, 1891.] “It 
must not be imagined, however, that the 
book is all villainy. The two sisters, 
Mary and Rose, ar delitfully natural 
studies of pure and truthful womanhood 
— truthful, that is, in all but the one 
deceit for which th4y and theirs suffered 
so sorely, but which was justified, if 

deceit is justifiable In short, ‘The 

End of a Life ’ is well written, well con- 
sidered, and well planned. The plot is 
original, the characters ar distinctly 
pictured and ably grouped, the dialog is 
excellent and th^re ar not a few true 
and striking saying| ; and tho the central 
figures ar hateful, thdy ar meant so to 
be.” [Athenasuni. 124ir 

ENTANGLED. [by E. Fairfax 
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Byrrne: Jffarper, 1885»] “Written 
with a refinement of style and depth 
of sentiment which mit make it the 
kind of story which ladies delit in for a 
summer afternoon, it is also noticeable 
for a strength and intricacy of plot 
which will hold the reader most fastidi- 
ous in requiring power in a story throu 
fascinated hours of close reading. Its 
situations ar all a little strained, if you 
analyse them closely, yet none of them 
affects one as absolutely unnatural ; and 
thdre ar certainly many thrilling ones. 
But the grace of style is such that neither 
the most sensational of the incidents 
nor the well-sustained mystery of the 
plot appeal to one as earnestly as cer- 
tain single scenes, like that when 
Colonel Woodworth hangs the portrait 
of his detested son-in-law among those 
of his ancestors.’’ [Critic. 

ENTHUSIAST, [by Caroline Foth- 
ergill: Ward ^ Downey^ 1887.] 

“Miss Caroline Fothergill tells very 
well the story of an original and rather 
fascinating heroin, who has a secret 
which, even when revealed, leaves a 
mystery unexplained The hero dis- 

covers her secret — that she is married 
and separated from her husband, she 
admits the fact, and, while wishing 
that the secret shall be kept, refuses to 
answer several of the young man’s 
questions. He is a most unamiable 
person, and makes it his object in life 
to discover all the rest, to hold the 
heroin in his power, and bide his time. 
The story then goes into a new channel, 
and the end of this episode is that the 
heroin marries a second time. The 
inner mystery is admirably kept up, 
and the ultimate explanation has the 
advantage of being simple.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1249 

ESTELLE, [by Emily Marion Har- 
ris: Bdl^ 1S78.] “The sensitiv and 


shrinking, but no less strong and patient 
nature of Estelle forms a fine contrast 
to the narroness of her strict but 
loving parents, and to the impetuous 
self-indulgent character of her liv^ely 
younger sister. The hebrew household 
is planted in an old and picturesque 
setting, a quaint mansion in a cathedral 
town, in the sit and neborhood of the 
gray pile which symbolizes an antago- 
nistic creed. To such a fancy as Estelle’s 
no root of bitterness springs up to mar 
the solace of such calm surroundings, 
tho to her orthodox father the position 
seems rather to intensify the isolation 
in which he glories. It is against his 
will, tho he is too proud and unsuspicious 
to feel concern about the matter, that a 
perilous intimacy groes up between his 
young dauters and a Christian family. 
Th^y are in fact ‘ taken up ’ by a pair 
of conventional young ladies, who hav- 
ing formed very esoteric notions of 
Judaism, ar at first charmed with the 
novelty of cultivated simplicity in an 
unexpected quarter, Estelle is a noble 
woman. Her days end as they begin, 
in the promotion, not the fruition of 
happiness of the hiest kind. She is an 
artist without living for art; sorro as 
much as joy continues her education to 
the end.” [Athenaeum.] — See 
BlCTUSr 1250 

ESTHER [by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey: Lippincoit^ 1887.] “we can 
cordially recommend, both as pleasant 
reading, and as leaving behind it help- 
ful and profitable impressions of life 
and character. It is an old story told 
anew, of the struggles of a widoed 
mother, who has to face poverty with a 
large family of children, and gain by 
dint of hard work and persistent efforts 
the daily maintenance which has hith- 
erto come without th6t. The motivs 
which actuate the two eldest dauters of 
888 
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the family ar brot into contrast, and a 
good moral is to be drawn from th^ir 
different careers. One is carried away 
by lofty enthusiasm, and wishes to do 
only what captivates her imagination 
and inspires her hiest energies. The 
other, Esther, is a girl of the rit sort, 
and putting poetry and picturesqueness 
out of sit, tries to perform the duty 
which lies nearest. She tells the story, 
and altho it is a difficult task to sho that 
one’s self is invariably in the rit and the 
other in the wrong, — she continues to 
do it without injuring our impressions 
that she is a brave, sensible girl, who 
deservs the good fortune which comes 
to her like the reward of virtue in a 
fairy tale.” [American. 1251 

ESTHER DUDLEY’S LOVERS. 
Jby — ( ) Daniels: 1874.] 

The “characters, bad and good, ar 
nicely balanced; by which we do not 
.mean that they ar so moderated as to be 
.mediocre, but that they ar tolerable 
approximations to concrete and com- 

•posit humanity Esther, young and 

.loving, and informed too late that the 
object of her affections has been always 
itrue, ds on the verge of being false to 
.her promis, or sacrificing her peace 
of mind and her husband’s happiness. 
How the difficulty mit have been solved, 
we kno by sad experience of shattered 
hearts and broken vows, of elopements 
by moonlit, of death -beds, whdre con- 
sumptiv heroins perish as loquacious as 
the swan. Miss Dudley backs out of 
her engagement, and telling her story 
fully to an honorable man, meets his 
forgivness, and, in a sense, his grati- 
tude. This natural conclusion, well 
told, exhibits more of what may fairly 
be called character, than could have 
been set forth in several volumes of 
a tragedy of errors. Mr. Carrington, 
pompous, narro-minded, and selfish in 


his normal mood, comes out on an 
emergency in the character, unusual in 
fiction, of a hi-bred gentleman, while 
Esther, losing, by a first Nemesis, the 
dignity upon which she stood in her 
inexperience, shoes that true woman- 
hood can be honest as well as senti- 
mental. This moral of itself would 
stamp a tale less distinguished than the 
present by really careful work in its 
subordinate parts. The characters ar 
all good, Mrs. Hartleton admirable; 
and we can accord to the author the 
rare tribute of unqualified praise.” 
[Athenaeum. 1252 

EUSTACE DIAMONDS (The), [by 
Anthony Trollope : Harper, 1872.] 
“ The more prominent characters ar 
quite fresh, and there is a background 
of old friends from ‘ Phineas Finn,’ 
and ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ which 
serv to giv a home-like air. Mr. 
Trollope forestalls any possible accusa- 
tion of want of originality in the con- 
ception of his principal character, by 
calling Lady Eustace, at the outset of 
the story, an ‘opulent and aristocratic 
Becky Sharp,’ but the very fact that her 
beauty, position and wealth giv her 
such immense advantages over her less 
fortunate prototype, lessens the resem- 
blance. A better comment on the text 
of ‘ Honesty is the best policy ’ could 
hardly be made than the history of her 
career affords, and her unbounded ca- 
pacity for lying makes it impossible 
to unravel the mystery of the diamonds, 
and thus brings about sudden turns in 
the story which both amaze and amuse 
the reader. Frank Greystock and Lucy 
Morris ar less uncommon and more 
agreeable characters. The former is not 
an unfair representation of a man of the 
world, with expensiv tastes, who has 
his way to make and is not very scrupu- 
lous as to the manner of making it, but 
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poor little Lucy with her brave heart 
and generous temper, is surely worthy 
of a' better fate than she is likely to 
meet in marrying such a man.” [Penn 
Monthly. 1253 

EVAN HARRINGTON; on HE 
WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN [by 
G: Mekedith: 1861.] “is a story of 
contemporary life, full of subtlety and 
spirit, depending for its impression upon 
the skill and detail with which its char- 
acters ar delineated. It is — curiously 
enuf, and perhaps unconsciously — a 
tale in which the women ar more 
variously and strongly pronounced than 
the men, and they ar the cleverest and 
most effectiv actors throuout. The 
‘ argument’ is the love of a tailor’s son, 
whom Nature made a gentleman, for a 
baronet’s dauter, whom Nature also 
made a lady. Thdre is no mawkish 
moralizing in it, but the simple and fre- 
quent experience of all society confirms 
the justice of the plot. The book is 
quiet, but most interesting, from the 
author’s ability to state the shadoy, 
evanescent, and glimmering emotions 
that play throu every sensitiv mind br6t 
in contact with what it despises as 
prejudice, and yet cannot exactly es- 
cape. The Countess is a portrait of very 
great skill — so is Rose — so is Evan 
himself — so is his mother. The moral 
of the book is not that every tailor is as 
much a gentleman as every nobleman, 
but simply that gentlenianhood is de- 
termined by causes that cannot be cal- 
culated, and may appear in a tailor*s 
'son and not appear in an earl’s. Its 
farther moral is the picture of the 
perfectly heathen spirit of modern 
Christian society which stigmatizes one 
man becaus he is useful, and worships 
another becaus his great-grandfather 

was useful In Evan Harrington 

we liav one of the most fascinating 


heroes of the modern novel. Usually 
the fascinating people in novels do not 
fascinate. But Evan does. Rose’s love 
is perfectly intelligible. Every girl who 
reads the book will fall in love with 
Evan, and that not becaus he is de- 
scribed with tinted ink as a pirate, or a 
statesman or a saint, or a hero; nor 
becaus he is invested with some obscure 
antecedents full of the possibility that 
he is a king’s son after all. Th^re is 
nothing of this : nothing of the rose 
romance. The book is pure daylit 
throuout, dear young lady. Mr. Evan 
Harrington is a tailor’s son; but he is 
somehow so essentially noble and 
lovely, that it is like the warmth of a 

June air, inevitable and universal 

And Rose, surely she is a true-hearted 
girl; and her mother, Lady Jocelyn, 
a most womanly woman. Every one 
must admire the cool, neutral tint of the 
story, while the passionate romance of 
love is touched with a power which few 
possess. Among the many novels it is 
remarkable for its masculin nerve — a 
tone which springs from knoledg. Too 
many of the clever novels, now a days, 
which ar written by women, lack a 
centre of gravity. They ar vague and 
unsatisfactory. Apparently they ar the 
product of intolerable ennui — with 
obscure aims and efibrts, but without ex- 
perience. A great novel is written by a 
man of great genius, whether he hav 
experience or not.- Genius is vicarious. 
It interprets for us emotions it never 
itself experienced.” [G : W : Curtis.] — 
“Evan is not a bad fello, manly and 
hi-minded enuf ; but he has a weakness 
not uncommon in the * heroic ’ char- 
acter, which does not usually abound in 
common sense; he neglects the very 
obvious and immediate duty of an 
honorable man to explain his false 
position, and afterwards stoically per^ 
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forms monstrous works of supererogation 
and self-sacrifice for a principle, and 
this conduct in due time is of course 
rewarded by the heroin. The scheming 
countess with her little forein languors 
and affectations is an admirable figure, 
as is also ‘Mrs. Mel,’ the stern eni- 
hodiment of duty, and the cheery little 
hen-pecked brewer. The book has the 
weakness of novels, that of opening with 
more strength than it closes; but, in 
spite of rather lengthy and dragging 
passages to fill out the relentless 3 
volumes, there is a fresh, racy atmosfere 
throu the pages, a vigorous wit and 
strong human sympathy with all classes 
of men, which make very refreshing 
reading. [American. 1254; 

EVIL GENIUS (The), [by [W :] 
Wilkie Collins: Harper^ 1886.] “In 
these days of many, and pleasing, books, 
a book which enthralls the attention is 
almost as rare as in the days when the 
publication of any book was an event. 
Wilkie Collins’ ‘ Evil Genius ’ is one of 
these absorbing stories, and it is all the 
more remarkable and enjoyable for not 
thrilling by the methods usuall}^ em- 
ployed by its author. Wilkie Collins 
has been essentially one of the writers 
whom we regard as born to amuse us ; 
and even his greatest admirers will be 
surprised at what they find to admire in 
this latest work — a depth, a tenderness, 
a wise and gracious insit, which has not 
relied on anything meretricious or 
startling in effect for the interest it 
inspires, and which has created a really 
noble, as well as entertaining, novel. 
The story is on the hackneyed subject 
of an unhappy marriage; but th^re is 
nothing hackneyed in the treatment, tho 
the events ar all moral events in the 
development of character, utterly inde- 
pendent of striking incident. The pre- 
cision of style, the concentration on the 


subject in hand which never lets the au- 
thor wander off into tiresome by-paths, 
the quickness of the movement, the ex- 
ceeding ingenuity of telling situations 
constantly varied but never in the least 
improbable, the deep pathos, the de- 
licious absurdities of the Evil Genius, 
who, by the way, is a mother-in-law, 
and the underlying, never conspicuous 
but always interfused, moral, lift this 
tale to a hit never reached by what 
is merely entertaining.’’ [Critic.] — 
“ The opening of the story, after a 
prelude which is a minor tale in itself, 
is not altogether unusual — the young 
governess whose beauty and gratitude 
for kindness shon to her prove danger- 
ously seductiv to her employer, and 
the child who by close association of 
pupil with teacher becomes passion- 
ately attached to her. But the devel- 
opment is not commonplace, and its 
shifts and changes of evil and of good will 
enchain the reader’s attention and inter- 
est We may especially recommend 

this story becaus of its pleasant ending 
and the absence of that concentration of 
horrors found near the close of some 
of this author’s novels.” [Boston “Lit- 
erary World.” 1255 

EYE FOR AN EYE (An), [by 
Anthony Trollope : Harper^ 1879.] 
“We hav here a tale shoing the evil 
consequences of weakness of character. 
This, at least, is the only moral we can 
extract from the story, which is not al- 
together a pleasant one, turning, as it 
does, on the base behavior of the son of 
an earl to a pretty young irish girl, her 
ruin, his desertion, his murder by her 
mother, and the consequent confinement 
of the latter in a private asylum. The 
story is a painful one; for the weakness 
of the young man in refusing to marry 
Miss O’Hara is not made tragic but sim- 
ply weak, while the repulsivness of her 
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disreputable father is made so glaring 
that the reader is at times left in doubt 
whether a marriage is not as entirely out 
of the question as the young man feels 
it to be. It is needless to say that all the 
story is well told. Mr. Trollope has the 
art of narrcation to perfection.” [Nation.] 
— ‘ ‘ Similarly tragic in its close, and even 
more painful in its course, is ‘ An Eye 
for an Eye,’ which is a shorter novel than 
many he has written, but quite as inter- 
esting as any. It is the old story of a 
loving woman suffering from a selfish 
man the crudest wrong which it is pos- 
sible for him to do her, with the added 
element of a horrible revenge \aken 
upon him by the infuriated mother of his 
victim. As in everything he writes, Mr. 
Trollope’s purpose here is to sho the 
heartlessness of much of the english 
pride of family and name ; and with this 
he associates some other lessons which 
giv the story a strong, tho not direct, 
moral bearing. [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1257 

FAIR BARBARIAN (A) [by E.. E,. 
(Hodgson) Burnett : Osgood^ — Warne, 
1881.] “is an excellent little story. 
Without the passion which Mrs. Burnett 
shoed she could powerfully portray in 
' That Lass o’ Lowries,’ it shoes minute- 
ness of observation combined with a 
freshness amounting to originality. 
Th^re is, too, a touch of humor of that 
delicate kind which Mrs. Gaskell pos- 
sessed so richly — Indeed, the early part 
of Mrs. Burnett’s story will probably 
remind every reader of ‘ Cranford’ [No. 
1175]. The brilliancy of the contrast 
between the pretty, fashionable american 
girl and the staid society into which she 
is plunged at her aunt’s in a small town 
in England is the essence of the happy 
invention upon which the book depends. 
Tlie story is short enuf to prevent the 
effect from losing any of its britness, and 


it is an artistic touch which brings the 
tale to an end so as to raise a smile and 
complete the general impression of lit- 
ness and vivacity. Not content with the 
fair barbarian alone, Mrs. Burnett has 
given a picture of another charming 
girl of the opposit kind, an english home- 
staying young lady, timid, tender- 
hearted, and stanch. Both ar so admir- 
ably drawn and so fascinating that one 
hardly knoes which to prefer.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1258 

FAIR TO SEE [by Lawrence W. 
M. Lockhart: Blackwood^ 1871.] “is 
precisely the book for those who wish to 
he amused, and not to be perplexed with 
any moral questions or doubts. The 
narrativ is rapid, the characters natural, 
the conversations humorous, and the 
author knoes thoroly the ground he goes 
over. One especial recommendation we 
can give to the story — that tho it deals 
with military and sporting men, tii6re is 
nothing whatever of the ‘ Guy Living- 
stone ’ tone about it. It is thoroly 
healthy. The scenes abroad remind us 
of some of the best of Lever’s tales. 
The plot, too, is good.” [Westminster Re- 
view.] — “ ‘ Fair to See ’ is an exceedingly 
readable novel. The characters ar two 
officers, one an enamored youth, the 
other a friend ; two scotch girls, one a 
flirt, the other sincerity itself. It is a 
very simple tale of a certain passion 
not wholly unfamiliar to the novelist, 
and it is very well told — in fact, it is 
just what a novel that is to be read once 
6t to be. At times it is very amusing, 
and it is never dull.” [Nation. 1259 
FAITH AND UNFAITH [by Ma. 
(Aroles) Hungerpord: Smithy 1882] 
“ is well written, amusing, and decidedly 
readable. It is just one of the pleasant, 
dawdling narrative of life in country- 
houses and town-houses which appear in 
such interminable succession, and whose 
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uverage ability is so remarkably hi.'* 
[American. 1260 

FALLEHiT ANGEL (A). [Tinsley, 
1878.] ‘*The heroin's will is so pure, 
and her imagination is so hi -toned, that 
not the faintest stain of circumstance 
can affect her; while the woman who 
accidentally, one may say, becomes a 
lawful wife givs a sad example of the 
coarseness which must accompany a 
mercenary marriage. Laura's repulsiv- 
ness is the greatest drawback to the 
pleasure of the book, but the description 
cannot be called untrue, any more than 
Harlowe's deterioration after his crimi- 
nal desertion of Mildred is other than 
the usual result of selfish policy. The 
early scenes of love-making in the coun- 
try ar spritly and idyllic ; the farewell, 
when Harlowe first learns the nature he 
has gone so near to injure, is dignified 
and tender; and tho, in some parts, a 
little condensation mit hav been effected, 
the book, on the whole is promising.” 
[Athenaeum. 1261 

FALLEN FORTUNES, [by James 
Patn: Appleton, 1876.] “Those who 
remember the novels they read, and 
who now hav a distasteful impression of 
some of Mr. Payn’s recent writings, 
will be able to do that author more jus- 
tice and to think of him more kindly if 
they will look at his last story. Here, 
as elsewhere in his work, the main in- 
terest of the reader is the whereabouts 
of a fortune, which is always a fascinating 
subject. Mr. Dalton loses all his money, 
and his family at once finds how much 
pretence there is in all the assurances of 
affection they had hitherto received. It 
would be unfair to tell the plot of the 
story, which is so ingeniously constructed 
and well managed that even the reader 
who knoes how generous Mr. Payn is 
with his millions in the last chapter is 
kept in an unpleasing state of doubt as 


to whether, after all, the supply may not 
have given out, so that all the virtuous 
characters will be left sweeping cross- 
ings when the book ends. While the 
plot is good the drawing of the characters 
is much better. It is not too much to say 
that there is hardly an unlifelike person 
in the story — unlifelike, that is to say, so 
far (and it is not far) as the people ar de- 
scribed at all. Mr. Dalton, for instance, 
is not only said to be amusing, he is 
amusing; he makes good jokes and tells 
good stories and tells them well. His 
dauter Jenny also shoes herself as hi 
spirited as she is announced to be, so 
that the reader does not lack for enter- 
tainment. Another good character is 
Mrs. Campden. Her coldness and self- 
ishness, and power of giving offense, 
ar so far beyond the invention of even 
the most suspicious soul that they bear 
the earmark of being observed and not 
imagined. How it has happened that 
Mr. Payn, after writing so much which 
was no more than the empty, lifeless 
shell of a good novel, should hav sud- 
denly bloomed into such comparativ 
excellence, it would be hard to say.” 
[Nation. 1262 

FALSE AND TRUE, [by Eleanor 
Eden: Booth, 1859.] “ ^Easton and 

its Inhabitants ' was a lively, sketchy, 
pleasantly improbable story. ‘ False 
and True ' is an improvement on the 
first in many respects. It is written 
with more care and more unity of pur- 
pose — it is amusing and fictitious, — all 
the incidents fall out as in a comedy, and 
ar rounded off into a happy conclusion, 
such as the reality of things would hav 
scarcely br6t to pass. Vamela Dynely, 
with her honesty and brusquerie, has a 
pleasant ruf flavor. Vere, the curate, 
cousin and half hero of the book, is 
unfinished. Alba St. Maur, about 
whom a great deal of fuss is made by 
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everybody, is a natural young lady, 
with a susceptible heart and fine voice. 
She, of course, prefers the Birmingham- 
gilt love of the dashing and fascinating 
Dudley Harcourt to the true, tho rather 
dull gold of Louis Delorme. But she 
gets better treated in the novel than she 
would by even-handed Justice. The 
true lover bides his time, — a coup de 
theatre makes him a baronet, — Alba 
comes to her judgment and a sense of 
his merits, — her false love is banished 
in a way worthy of Theodore Hook, — 
Vamela marries the rit man — and all 
ends as happily as possible. The book 
is lit and brit and of the stuff of which 
farces ar made.” [Athenaeum. 1263 

FALSE HONOB [by T ; Bentley : 
E: WalJcer, 1879.] “ is a clever and 

amusing story, original in plot and in 
many of its incidents; so strongly 
tinged, however, with the dramatic 
element, that we never lose a sense of 
unreality in the characters introduced. 
The book purports to be a picture of 
some fases of London society. We do 
not kno why it would not answer all 
requirements for the popular comedy, 
even to the last scene.” [ Boston 
“ Literary World.” 1264: 

FAMILY AFFAIR (A), [by ‘‘Hugh 
Conway,” i. e., F : J ; Fargus : 
EoU, 1885.] It “is a pleasant thing 
for a popular author to leave behind 
him a novel worthy of lasting favor. 
.... It is less the story — the plot — 
tho that is strong, original, and im- 
pressiv, than the detail, which charms 
lastingly. The characters, the con- 
versations, the social incidents, ar 
fairly delitful, and the Talberts ar a 
creation as enjoyable as Dickens’ famous 
brothers. The housekeeping idiosyn- 
crasies of the 'charming Horace and 
Herbert, making it possible for them to 
identify a doubtful little boy by the 


fact that he wiped his shoes before 
daring to enter their house ar a constant 
fascination.” [Critic. 1265 

FAMILY FEUD (The) = No. 689. 
FAMILY FORTUNES [by “ E : Gar- 
rett,” i. e., I .. Fyfie Mayo : Eodd, 
1882.] “is well worth reading, — a sim- 
ple, natural chronicle of a few lives, with 
little incident and less love-making, 
but with much shrewd observation of 
men and things. The real heroin is 
the family servant^ whose acute remarks 
reconcile us even to the painful scotch 
dialect.” [Critic. 1266 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES [by C .. 
Eliza Lawson (Cowan) Riddell: 
Lijppincoti, 1867.] “is an interest- 
ing and simple story, gracefully and 
fluently written, pure and healthful in 
tone, depicting scenes and characters 
for which it comes within the experience 
of nearly every reader to find a paral- 
lel ; and, if it be wanting in that power 
and depth of thdt which hav hitherto 
marked the writings of this versatil 
and most industrious novelist, it is 
nevertheless surrounded by that pleas- 
ant quiet atmosfere which renders novels 
of country life particularly refresh- 
ing. The narrativ runs smoothly, 
undisturbed by any violent or stirring 
events, and is interspersed with many 
charming descriptions and sensible re- 
flexions which hav the' merit of not being 
wearisom.” [Round Table. 1267 
FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD, [by T: Hardy: Smith, 
1874.] “ Sensationalism is here all 

in all. If we analyze the story we shall 
find that it is nothing but sensationalism, 
which, in the hands of a less skilful 
writer, would simply sink the story to 
the level of one of Miss Braddon’s 
earlier performances. Take the career 
of Gabriel Oak, who is the least sensa- 
tional of the chief characters. He loses 
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the whole of his property in a sensation 
scene of 200 or 300 sheep being driven 
by a dog over a precipice. He finds his 
mistress in a sensation scene of blazing 
ricks. He regains her estimation in 
another sensation scene of thunder and 
Htning in the same rick-yard. So the 
story progresses in a succession of 
sensation scenes. But sensation scenes 
ar no more Mr. Hardy’s strong point 
than they ar G : Eliot’s. The scene 
in which Troy woos Bathsheba with 
his sword is a piece of mad extrava- 
gance, fit only for the boards of some 
transpontine theatre. The whole chap- 
ter is simply a burlesque upon the 
cavalier poet’s lines, ‘ I’ll make thee 
famous by my pen, and glorious by my 
sword.’ Mr. Hardy has not done thisS, 
but only made the one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Of course 
Mr. Hardy has had good reasons for 
dealing us such a dose of sensation. 
He knoes what true art is, but he pre- 
fers, in this story at least, to giv his 
readers a bastard substitute.” [West- 
minster Beview.] — “‘Ear from the 
Madding Crowd ’ depends for its interest 
not so much upon an exciting plot, as 
upon natural delineations of character, 
keen observation of nature, shrewd 
remarks, and quaint humor. The scene 
is laid among homely rustics and sheep- 
farmers, of whom it can truthfully be 
said, in the well-knon words of Gray, 
that I ' 

‘ Ear from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, [stray. 

Their sober wishes never learnt to 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way.’ [Canadian Monthly. 1268 
EELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 
[by ‘‘G: Eliot” i. e., M.. A.. 
(Evans) Cross : Blackwood, 186().] 
“Beyond the plot th^re is in George 


Eliot’s new novel a portrayal of charac- 
ter and of english country life whose 
exquisit fidelity can scarcely be realized 
except by those who hav gone throu 
those midland regions with wliich her 
story is connected. All who hav with 
charity and interest studied the charac- 
ters of the best dissenting ministers, 
will feel with gratitude that the charac- 
ter of Mr. Lyon is a faithful picture of 

many a faithful man There is a 

notable change in the tone of G : Eliot 
since the appearance of ‘ Adam Bede ’ 
[No. 1027]. Her style is quieter, her 
spirit calmer, her social protestantisra 
less bitter. In humor, certainly Mrs. 
Holt falls much behind Mrs. Foyser — 
than whom, by the way, no more origi- 
nal character has appeared in Englisli 
fiction since Pickwick.” [Round 
Table. 1269 

EELLOW-TOWNSMEN. [by T : 
Hardy: Harper, 1880.] “Anything 
from Mr. Hardy’s pen, however slit, is 
worth reading; thdre is little of the 
dramatic in it, which is unusual, and the 
women ar rather sbadoy, which is still 
more so ; but th^re is the same insistence 
upon the irony of fate, and the same in- 
timation that if you let things take their 
course in this world they will turn out 
sadly and impotently, but in general 
bearably — or at least this happens 
oftener than other novelists ar apt to 
think.” [Nation. 1270 

EERNYHURST COURT, [by E: 
Parthenope (Nightingale) Verne y: 
Strahan, 1871.] “ We ar indebted to the 
author of ‘ Stone Edge ’ for another ex- 
cellent story. We cannot call to recol- 
lection a book in which women, as dis- 
tinguished from feminin lay figures, 
have played so distinguished and di- 
versified a part Our author should 

win the gratitude of her sex for a series 
of charming portraits of what hundreds 
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of english ladies ar and may be. May 
Dimsdale stands out their queen by rit 
divine. The story of her love, fairly 
and naturally won, not lavished on the 
least worthy object, after the fashion of 
most heroins, reveals to us the charac- 
ter, nowhere formally described, of a 
pure, hi-minded, warm-hearted, honest 

english maiden Other varieties, — the 

worldly mother, the Belgravian woman 
of fashion, the limp but loving girl, who 
leans for support upon a curate, — ar 
described with kindliness and skill ; and 
the male actors, tho not one of them 
but the Squire is quite worthy of their 
gentler relativs, hav all their places and 
functions in the tale. Not a few sound 
and honest observations on society, in- 
stinct with Liberal thot of the bier type, 
contribute to the value of a book which, 
on every ground, will well repay peru- 
sal.’’ [Athenaaum. 1271 

FERNLEY MANOR [by — ( ) 

D. 1 NIELS; N. Y., Brady, 1866.] “is a 
pleasant picture of old-fashioned coun- 
try life. The story is a simple one, fairly 
and unaffectedly told. Thdre is a care- 
fulness and truth in the delineation of 
tlie characters not always observable in 
works which claim a hier place in modern 
fiction.” [Round Table. 1272 

FIVE CHIMNEY FARM = No. 699. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A 
YOUNO PRINCE, [by A I .. (Thack- 
eray) Ritchie : Smith, 1868.] The 
five tales ar not so much the 5 old tales 
of childhood rationalized and ‘ improved,’ 
as the frase is — that is, having all their 
poetry and beauty taken out of them — 
but transformed into a second and nobler 

meaning But wh^re other writers 

hav so ignoininiously broken down, 
Miss Thackeray has won her greatest 
success. Wh^re they always prove dull 
and wooden, she is lit and graceful, — 
wh^re they paint with heavy, coarse 


strokes, she sketches with the most deli- 
cate touches Lastly, we must not 

forget the many touches of real poetry, 
pictures of the sea, and of the earth, of 
spring and of harvest, which ar scat- 
tered up and down these tales in such 
profusion. We have selected ‘ Jack the 
Giant-killer^ for especial praise, but it 
perhaps contains less poetry of this kind 
than many of the others.” [Westmin- 
ster.] BLUE BEAR D:^ 1273 

FLOWER AND THE SPIRIT (The). 
[by Freoerika Macdonald: Bla ^ ck - 
wood, 1887.] “ The opening chapters 

ar excellent, hitting off the humors of 
the strange cosmopolitan society of a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house with much 

humor and point .There is humor, 

too, in the sketch of Stephen Bloxam, 
the heroin’s step-father, whose perpetual 
vacillation between self-reproach and 
self-compassion is cleverly illustrated. 
.... In contrast with such actualities we 
hav the heroin and her old danish friend, 
representatives of ascetic mysticism 
and romanticism respectivly. The lat- 
ter is a thoroly sympathetic personage, 
charmingly drawn.” [Athenaeum. 1274 
FOOLS OF FORTUNE [by F: 
Boyle: Chapman, 1876.] “ must not 

be confounded with the average novel. 
It is rather bohemian, but full of life, 
movement, .picturesque scenes, and 
brilliant talk. Literary men should 
certainly read it, as there is much in it 
which concerns them.” [Westminster 
Review. 1275 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. [Bos- 
ton, Burnham, 1862.] “ The author 

of this charming novel has had the hard- 
ihood to marry her heroin at the begin- 
ning of her story. We find much to 
praise in this well-told story and very 
little to dislike or blame.” [Church 
Monthly. 1270 

FOR CASH ONLY, [by Ja. Payn: 
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CJiatiOi 18S2.] Mr. Paynhas long ago 
established a certain reputation as a 
romance writer. His strength lies in 
the narration of wild and more or less 
impossible adventures. But when, as in 
^ For Cash Only,’ he comes before us as 
a painter of men and manners, he is far 
less successful. He wastes a good deal 
of virtuous indignation on a recent well- 
kndn novel, whose title he thinly veils 
under the pseudonym of ‘Butterflies’ 
[‘ Moths’], but in so doing he loses sit 
of the old proverb about people who liv 
in glass houses, for the picture of mor- 
als with which he presents us is little, 
if at all, less revolting than that which 
he condemns, with the aggravating cir- 
cumstance of being infinitly more vul- 
gar.” [Westminster Review'. 1277 
FOR XiILIAS [by Rosa Nouchette 
Caret: Bentley, 1885.] “is a thoro- 
ly wholesom and charming story, in 
which types of graceful womanhood pre- 
dominate, tho the writer has given us 
one finished portrait in Capel Frere, 
whose whimsical fancies reconcile the 
reader to that absence of hearty humor 
noticeable in most books by women. 
The plot is effectiv in that it affords the 
writer full scope for the delineation of 
domestic life, in which she excels, and for 
the development of the character of the 
heroin, who is no paragon, but never- 
theless a striking and attractiv figure by 
reason of her very j^ults. Miss Carey’s 
method is none the less successful 
becaus it is a little old-fashioned; the 
dialog is easy and natural, but singu- 
larly free from all approach to slang; 
and her latest work will maintain, if it 
does not advance, her reputation as a 
genjal and refined writer.” [Athenaeum.] 
— “In ‘For Xfilias,’ the author avails 
herself of all the agreeable traditions of 
english fiction ; th^re ar warm and irell- 
lited rooms, wellrto-do people, regular 


meals, afternoon tea, plenty of bread 
and butter, and a gentle ripple of friend- 
ly, soft-voiced conversation. Tliis may 
not be original or exciting, but ‘ ways 
of pleasantness and paths of peace,’ ar 
refreshing to the critic, who believes 
that altho the novelist should not sacri- 
fice his meaning to the requisitions of 
mere agreeableness, out of regard for 
art and the taste of his readers, he 
should still hav beauty in some degree 
or other as his chief end in vue.” 
[Lippincott’s. 1278 

FOR OLD LOVE’S SAKE [by Maria 
G. Fetherstonhatjgh : Bentley, 1882.] 
“is avowedly a prose expansion of Mr. 
Gilbert’s comedy ‘ Sweethearts,’ and 
the theme has not suffered in the liands 
of the novelist. The story is slit enuf, 
but those who do not despise a mere 
love tale will not be disappointed in the 
troubled course run by the loves of 
Cornet Dundas and Lady Margaret. 
She is proud, tho honest enuf ; he hot- 
tempered; and the two manage to be 
strangers to their better selvs for some 
five-and-twenty years, when the cornet, 
now a general, makes his peace witli the 
woman he left in pique as a girl. Hot 
an unparalleled situation ; but it is drawn 
with a lit hand, and yet not without 
pathos. The gravity of Dundas’ em- 
barrassment, when his pledge has to be 
exchanged with one kept faithfully for 
years, and the question arises, ‘ Whdre 
the devil did I put that rose?’ makes 
a good foil to his almost too easy re- 
covery of his place in Margaret’s affec- 
tions.” [Athenaeum. 1279 

FORFERCIVAL. [by Margaret Ye- 
let: Lippincott, 1878.] “ It is not often 
the critic’s happy lot to be able to praise 
a book unreservedly, but we can truly 
say that For Fercival is a most lovely 
story» one of the most charming works 
of fiction which hav appeared for the 
397 
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last ten years And this book is in- 

finitly better, both for the pleasure it 
givs and for the influence which it may 
exert, than books remarkable only for 
the extraordinary talent and cleverness 
displayed by their authors. It shoes ad- 
mirable drawing of character, especially 
in Lissy, — absorbed in her love, and sen- 
sitiv to every breath of coldness, — in the 
proud, frank, passionate Lottie Blake; 
and in Fercivai himself, an instance of 
that rare union of strength of mind, 
honesty of purpose, and gentleness of 
lieart, which more than any other, prob- 
ably, attracts the deepest affection of 
women. But th^re is something better 
than the most skilful description or the 
shrewdest observation : th^re is sympa- 
thy, and a great deal of it. In the au- 
thor of this story we hav a person who 
answers The New Republic’s definition 
of a woman of culture : one who ‘ as I 
speak of love or sorro, makes me feel 
that she herself has kndn them; as I 
speak of ambition, or ennui, or hope, or 
remorse, or loss of character, makes me 
feel that all these ar not mere names to 
her, but things.* Perhaps the best idea we 
can giv of the author is by saying that 
if we can imagin the George Eliot of 
Middlemarch, minus filosofy and Greek, 
and plus a certain all-pervading gentle- 
ness, we shall hav before us the writer 
of For PercivaL^ [Boston “ Literary 
World.** 1280 

FOR RICHER, FOR POORER [by 
“Holme Lee,’* i. e., Harriet Parr: 
Smith, 1870.] “is precisely the sort of 
book which mit be expected from the 
author of ‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter ’ and 
‘ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice.* It is the 
story of a young clergyman of ability, 
but precarious health, who goes throu 
many struggles with an attached wife; 
but, at last, finds himself blessed by for- 
tune, and may reasonably be expected to 


‘ liv happily ever after.* Equally 

true ar the descriptions of the little in- 
land town, with its microscopic squab- 
bles, jealousies, and cliques, where Mr. 
Lampleigh commences his career, and 
the miniature sea-coast community — a 
cross between a rural parish and a 
watering-place, wh^re he begins life 
again as a curate. It is not a novel of 
thrilling interest; but most people will 
read it with pleasure, and those who 
delit in domestic scenes will accord to 
it still hier praise.” [Athenaeum.] — 
“Holme Lee’s success does not end 
with her sketches of north country man- 
ners and scenery. We hav never 
before met so charming pictures of 
Bretagne. How the actors pass and re- 
pass from Cumberland to Bretagne, and 
how they liv at the Villa de I’Esp^rance, 
the reader must find out for himself* 
We hav dwelt so long upon the setting 
of the tale that we ar unable to do justice 
to the characters. But thdre ar few 
people who will not take an interest in 
the lives of Robert Rawstroun and Nan.” 
[Westminster Review. 1281 

FORTUNE’S BUFFETS AND RE- 
WARDS [by E. D. Primrose: Unwin, 
1886.] “is a study, rather close than 
masterly, ’of some fa^es of university 
life in Edinburgrli. Its strength is of 
the conscious and conscientious kind, 
but th4re is plenty of keen observation, 
quick intelligence, and insit into char- 
acter. The moral intention is unmis- 
takably hi, and the realism of one side 
of the picture, tho unpleasant, is not 
coarse for coarseness’ sake. But the 
book, tho it is redeemed by more than 
one example of quiet courage and un- 
obtrusiv heroism, is scarcely cheering. 
... .The process by which the students 
and their ways ar presented is foto- 
grafic. Their adventures, friendships, 
hoaxes, and foregatherings ar evidently 
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a«! like the real thing as can he. Throu 
all this realism runs a Tein of something 
akin to romance.” [Athenasum. 1282 
FORTUNE’S MARRIAGE [by Geor- 
GiANNA Marion (Craik) May : 1882.] 
‘‘ is a fine instance of what niit be termed 
the norel of conTersation. It is almost 
a drama. The charaeters who ar for the 
most part before the reader ar only 3 ; 
the dialog, throu. which the author works 
out her story, is handled in a masterly 
way ; and the whole work has a certain 
natural charm, a grace and skill in por- 
traiture, an impression of refined real- 
ism, that has no parallel in tlie produc- 
tions of any contemporary novelist 

Briefly Ronald Glyn, the thriving bar- 
rister of 30, a well-meaning but cold and 
rather egotistical man, found few points 
of sympathy with Fortune Denbigh, the 
warm-hearted girl of 20, who had been 
petted all her life. It was Ursula, Ron- 
ald’s maiden-sister, who acted as dea ex 
nmchina, and brot about the union of 
fthese two, until, like Benedict and Bea- 
•trice, they succumbed to one another’s 
.charms. The incidents leading up to the 
marriage ar .cleverly managed ; and the 
subseguent estrangement, culminating on 
,the one hand in wounded pride, and on 
'the other in pathetic resignation, is no 
liess admirably wrfit out. During a 
^period of ^separation and sorro, Fortune 
leamsithe .virtues of self-restraint, and 
Ronald at the same time begins to realize 
what he has lost. N othing could surpass 
in delicacy the story of that second woo- 
ing, in which the man found himself 
repelled by the woman who had once 

been at his feet The situation is 

novel and piquant ; and it is carried to 
obvious ending with exq[uisit delicacy and 
tact.” [Boston Lit. World.” 1283 
FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR. 
[Smithy 1881. ] ** There is no elaborate 

character-drawing, and no elaborate plot- 


making, but it is full of a lively knoledg 
of the world, and of rattle almost always 
amusing and now and then very clever. 

The story is cleverly contrived, and 

the conversation brit, with just enuf ten- 
dency to flippancy to bring the reader 
into that state of mind half-way between 
amusement and superciliousness, which 
most conciliates his self-love. The 
author understands more classes than 
one : perhaps his best male sketch is that 
of an assistant in a dispensary, subse- 
quently a professional fotografer, who is 
a very vulgar-minded young person ; and 
his best female sketch is that of a vain 
and shoy young woman, — a chemist’s 
dauter, — who becomes his wife, and 
who.se beauty he describes as taking his 
breath away — ‘She’s just like pepper- 
mint and water.’ ” [Spectator. 1284 : 

FOUR MACNICOLS (The) [by 
W; Black: Harper^ 1882,] “is only a 
bit of a sketch which the reader will 
wish longer, of brave, hearty scotch 
fisher-lads. It has in it all the best 
traits of Mr. Black’s work, and the pe- 
culiar charm with which he always de- 
picts life upon the sea. It has, too, a 
special wisdom, in that the boys work 
their way up in a natural manner. No 
miraculous discovery, no prodigy of 
benevolence smooths the path for them; 
they make their modest fortune with 
only such help as diligence and perse- 
verance may expect.” [Nation. 1285 

— , SAME, with A Beautiful 

Wretch. Macmillan^ 1881. 

FOUR SCHOOLFELLOWS. [Skeet, 
1878.] “ The 4 schoolfelloes in the 

french convent, tho not very attractiv, 
ar not uninteresting. Th6re is some- 
thing rather grand about the proud 
beauty Adrienne de Coralac, who loses 
at one fell stroke her wealth, her beauty 
and her lover, and parts with the latter 
with a scorn which hides effectually the 
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terrible wound sbe sustains. Old Ladj 
Caroline is somewhat too fantastic in 
her cynicism to be quite real, but she, 
as well as the other matrons, is consist- 
ent in her oddities. Gertrude Calverly 
is both womanly and spirited, and is 
well rid of the selfish barrister who so 
nearly married her for her wealth. On 
the whole, thdre is character in the 
story, which involvs a large number of 
parts in general ably sustained.” 
[Athen^um. 1286 

FOXGLOVE MANOR [by Ro. 
Buchanan : Chatto, ^884.] “ is a power- 
ful study. Mr. Buchanan has firmly 
grasped the character of a man of a 
sensuous and even refined imagination, 
but without any moral fibre. Tho the 
man is a clergyman the author disclaims 
the intention of making an attack upon 
the clergy generally, but he has made 
an opportunity for a great quantity of 
controversial matter by introducing as 
the chief contrast to the clergyman a 
professed agnostic. Mr. Buchanan has 
drawn the central figure with consum- 
mate skill, and told his story with great 
vigor, directness, and rapidity of narra- 
tion. At the opening the clergyman is 
set clearly before the reader, fascinated 
by the charms of art and religion, and 
yet haunted by doubts as to his creed, 
keenly sensitiv to opinion, emotional, 
and vaguely ambitious. He is half 
attracted by the unconcealed adoration 
of a simple little girl when, in the midst 
of one of his impassioned sermons, he 
sees before him the face of the woman 
he had once loved. She is married, and 
has come to liv in his parish. Then be- 
gins the story of his moral failure, and 
Mr. Buchanan has revealed the work- 
ings of his mind and his spiritual degra- 
dation with complete success.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1287 

FRAMLET PARSONAGE, [by An- 


THONT Trollope : Smith , 18G1.] ‘^Too 
many hundreds hav read this beautiful 
novel for it to be necessary to giv any 
account of it as a story. Every one who 
reads novels at all is familiar with the 
little brown Lucy, and how she won the 
golden prize at last, and chiefly by seem- 
ing not to care for it ; with Mark 
Roberts, soft, easy, pleasure-loving; and 
dear Fanny, all that a pretty young wife 
and mother should be; with Lady Luf- 
ton, despotic and benevolent, narro and 
generous, proud and Christian-hearted; 
with Mr. Sowerby, eaten by creditors 
and the great duke ; with Griselda 
Grantly, that matchless marchioness, 
who gave to dress what others would 
giv to passion, or to pleasure, or to 

heaven Here is a man’s book, written 

by a man in a thoroly masculin spirit 
and with every adjunct and circumstance 
mfile, as the French say, to the back 
bone. We regard this work of Mr. 
Trollope as matchless in its way, being 
so perfectly pure and yet so manly, such 
fitting food for men, but with no odor 
and no savor which shall hurt the tender- 
est maiden.” [London Review. 1288 
FREDA [by — (Smedley) Hart : 
Bentley, 1879 .] “ is a most entertaining 
book. ‘ Freda’ happened to come in the 
revue r’s way as a book to be read for 
♦pleasure, and not for business, “and he 
can therefore say in the most unhesi- 
tating way that he found it a delitful 
story. To say that it is eccentric would 
not be an exaggeration. Such creatures 
as Freda, happily for the peace of male 
mankind, are not found wandering about 
the world ; hut they ar not the less at- 
tractiv to read about. Of course, she 
represents something in life; she is a 
type of a number of very inferior reali- 
ties, but the writer has contrived, with- 
out making her in the least unnatural, so 
to glorify and idealize her, to make her 
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SO diarming, so naive, so amusing, that 
ve recognize in her a creation of singu- 
lar merit. To hav made so striking an 
addition to that gallery of imaginary 
portraits which a reader’s mind possesses 
is no slit achievement in a novelist, and 
the author of Freda has attained it. As 
a tale, it is needless to criticise it. Of 
course, it is Inly improbable, but the im- 
probability is quite in keeping with the 
whole of the book. We ar better 
pleased with such delitful creations as 
these, than we hav often been with char- 
acters drawn on the strictest rules of 
art, and plots constructed witli a most 
dutiful regard to probability. We feel 
that we hav not given our readers the 
least idea of what Freda is, and can only 
recommend them to find out for them- 
selvs. Men will probably sliare our 
enthusiasm, but some women will think 
it silly.” [Spectator. 1289 

FREDERICK RIVERS; INDE- 
PENDENT PARSON, [by Florence 
( ) Williamson: Williams ^ War- 

gate, 1864.] “The author’s object is 
to sho the vulgarity, narro-mindedness, 
intolerance and petty tyranny which 
prevail in Dissenting circles when a min- 
ister of more enlarged and liberal vues 
than the majority hold, dares to act in 

accordance with his conscience Mrs. 

Williamson exhibits a good deal of abil- 
ity in the development of her characters, 
and her book is clever and striking. 
Frederick Rivers, the hero, is a Dissent- 
ing minister wlio, while admiring the 
courageons protest of the old Puritans 
against tyranny in Church and State, 
heartily dislikes the gloomy and forbid- 
ding principles they hav transmitted to 
the nonconformists of the present day. 
He sees no harm in the theatre ; lie is 
fond of secular literature ; and altogether 
he is. a frank, open-hearted, genial, we 
mit even say jolly, young .Mlo, with a 


world of energy and serious thot in liira, 
nevertheless. Necessarily, he is perse- 
cuted by the narro-natured tradesmen 
and their wives who ‘sit under Mm;’ 
and he has other trials as well. His 
sweet-souled, quiet, helpful wife dies in 
the course of the story, which ends in 
his second marriage to anotlier equally- 
charming woman, Effie Holmes, who, 
her father having been ruined by the. 
dishonesty of a clerk, has been getting 
her living as a shop-woman, and thereby 
mortally offending her rich and selfish 
uncle. The story is altogether slit, tho 
it includes an underplot in which this 
uncle is duly br6t to shame and unhap- 
iness. Too much of mere talking, de- 
scription, and discussion is the great 
fault of the book, which, however, shoes 
also a great deal of humor, observation, 
and good sense.” [London Review. 1299 

FRERES (The) = No. 456. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL [by — 

( ) Day: Hurst, 1873.] “ is awhole- 

som and pleasant novel, with plenty of 
fresh air, free country life, and talk 
about children and dogs in it. The girl 
whose story it tells is an original charac- 
ter, but quite natural, and very charm- 
ing .Then thdre is an admirable little 

episode, in which a quiet, sensible, un- 
selfish, fair-minded man wins his wife’s 
love, without letting her discover that he 
has suspected the lack of it. The story, 
very simple in the beginning, gradually 
groes into a complication involving a 
difficult situation, a father and son being 
respectivly in love with the same person. 
This position is so skilfully treated, with 
such nice delicacy and simple grace, that 
while all that is pathetic in the story is 
put forward with power and effect, no 
unpleasant impression is produced.” 
[Spectator. 1291 

Jessie 
“ is pre- 


FROM MOOR ISLES [by 
Fothergill: BenM&y, 1888.] 
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eminently a pretty story. It has delicate 
sentiment and picturesque scenes, and 
the language has at times a quality quite 
musical. The reader may make his 
choice of a hero, for our attention is 
divided between the devoted gardlan of 
the young Inez, and the casual violinist 
who was the victim of a bluff at the des- 
tructiv game of poker which lost him his 
estate. One may choose, too, his heroin, 
whether it be Alice Ormerod, who spent 
her life in unreciprocated love for the 
fitful oner of Moor Isles, or Inez, who 
folloed the dictates of her heart in spite 
of external surroundings wliich seemed 
to impel her in other directions. Miss 
Fothergill, in all she does, shoes a liter- 
ary instinct of the first order.” [Critic.] 

— ‘‘ Brian Holgate is a really fine pres- 

entation of the artistic temperament, a 
temperament which. Miss Fothergill 
understands thoroly, botli in its weak- 
ness and in its strength. The early 
chapters, in which Brian is the promi- 
nent figure, ar the strongest in the book; 
and the noble portrait of Alice Ormerod 
makes them the most attractiv as well. 
Never, indeed, has Miss Fothergill given 
us a more graciously molded heroin 
than this Yorkshire dauter of the people 
who is Brian’s good genius ; and prob- 
ably most novel-readers will be dis- 
appointed that her loving devotion does 
not receive what they will deem its 
natural reward ; but we incline to think 
that this is one of the cases in which the 
old fairy-tale ending — ‘ They wer 
married, and lived happily ever after- 
ward’ — would have been a sacrifice of 
ima^nativ veracity to superficial ef- 
fectivness.” [Spectator. 1^92 

FBOM THE HEATHBE HILLS [by 

— ( ) Fbrks : Mur&iy 1887 .] “is a 

graceful, interesting, and pleasant story. 
As may be inferred from the title, it is 
largely an out-of-doors book, and it is 


not one of those books in which nature 
smells of the lamp, but rather one which 
answers us by some intangible suggestion, 
that the writer has had long and loving 
familiarity with the springy moorland 
carpet and the keen moorland air. Even 
when Peggy Dairy mple is taken by Lady 
Erinwood from her Highland home into 
the whirl of a London season, we hardly 
lose the out-of-doors feeling, for 
** ‘ She brings the scent of heather with her, 
Tosho in what sweet glens she grew; — 
Whene’er she trips in any weather, 

She steps as if she trod on heather. 

And leaves a sense like dropping dew.’ ” 
[Spectator. 1293 

GABRIELLE YAUGHAN [by M.. 
E. Shipley: Seeley, 1876.] “has the 
merit of increasing in interest as the 
story proceeds. The scene and actors 
ar at first unattractiv. A struggling 
doctor’s family in the outskirts of Lon- 
<Jon does not prom is to afford anything 
exciting in the way of incident, and a 
large household kept in submission to 
domestic disciplin does not at first seem 
likely to present any extraordinary varie- 
ties of character. Yet, tho the circum- 
stances of Miss Shipley’s heroin ar 
sombre, and tlie episodes of her story 
tome, Gabrieli e is so consistent in her 
adherence to duty, so steady in her un- 
selfishness and submission to petty slits, 
so capable of self-sacrifice in the more 
important matter of her engagement to 
Gilbert Selwyn, that in the end she 
secures the reader’s sympathy, and one 
takes more pleasure in her final happiness 
than at first seems possible. The draw- 
back from one’s complete enjoyment of 
her triumf arises from the vexatious and 
unnecessary nature of the trial to which 
she is exposed. Gabrielle is the artistic 
member of a commonplace family. It 
will be seen that the story has notlxing of 
the sensational kind to recommend it; 
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tiiat in spite of Its neutral coloring, sev- 
eral situations ami dialogs ar sketched 
with mucli force anil truth to nature, and 
that the large party of youths and 
maidens ar drawn witli much clear dis- 
tinction of their several characters, 
should be sufficient to recommend the 
book to tliose who ar content witli an 
unpretending ‘moral tale.’” [Athe- 
naeum. 1295 

GxiRDEN OF EDEX (The) [Be7it- 
ley^ 1882.] “ is the work of a cultivated 
and observant mind, and possesses merits 
which raise it above the level of medi- 
ocrity It is tlioroly readable, unex- 

ceptionable in tone, and written in an 

intelligible and pleasant style The 

hero, John Clifford, and tlie heroin 
Althea Biron, ar clearly, even power- 
fully drawn characters, and each 
possesses a distinct and marked indi- 
viduality. They ar not puppets ticketed 
■with some form of vice or virtue which 
they ar continually called upon to dis- 
play, nor ar they dummies, introduced 
in the first chapter, with a minute de- 
scription, to which the progress of the 
story adds not a single feature. They 
ar more life-like creations, whom the 
reader feels he comprehends better 
every moment while the plot is being 
developed.” [Athenaeum. 1290 

GARDEN^ OF MEMORIES (A) 
[eta.] [by Ma. Veley: (f, 1887) i/ar- 
miilani 1887.] “contains three stories, 
all of them somewhat slender in texture, 
but all worked out with much delicacy 
and skill. We can imagin the old pict- 
uresque garden, a geiiuin ‘ nis in urbe,’ 
which is tlie bone of contention between 
Mary Wynne and Thomas Brydon, — she 
wanting to keep it becaus it is associated 
with a sweet sentiment, he. eager to buy 
it becaus he sees in it tlie only possible 
way of furnishing improved dwellings 
for a population in whose welfare he 


feels a keen interest. And the confiiet 
between these two sentiments impresses 
us as being real, and one in which it is 
possible to feel a gcnuin interest. And 
th^re is skill, too, in the way in which 
the two ar ultimately reconciled. In 
‘ Mrs. Austin," a young man falls pas- 
sionately in love with a woman older 
than liimself; half out of compassion, 
half from affection which her lover’s 
passion has called into being, she makes 
up her mind to accept him, and io ! he 
has changed. The third story is another 
variation on tlie familiar theme that 
first-loves ar often variable. The lover 
in ‘ Mrs. Austin ’ is a fine young fello, 
in spite of his fickleness ; the other char- 
acters, both in this and the third story, 
fail to interest us.” [Spectator. 1297 
GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG 
GRANGE (The), [by T: Adolphus 
Trollope : Smith, 18G9.] . . . . “ In their 
way we hav lately read nothing better 
than the sketches of the firm of Slow- 
comb and Sligo, solicitors in Silchester. 
The temptation to burlesque in the case 
of Mr. Sligo must hav been very great. 
A folloer of Mr. Dickens wmuld most 
assuredly hav given us a gross carica- 
ture, wh^re Mr. Trollope has finely 
shaded off the character. Mr. Slow- 
comb, altho we do not see so much of 
him, with his old-fashioned watch chain 
and seals, hanging like a kitchen clock’s 
pendulum, and his anecdotes about the 
county families and their secrets, is 
equally well sketched. But the real 
power of the book is shon in the skillful 
way ill which the plot is gradually devel- 
oped, and brot to a climax only in the 
last chapter. Plot-interest is excessivly 
difficult to manage. The plot-interest of 
such writers as }fr, Witkie Collins and 
Miss Braddon is not the plot-interest 
of true art, hut of a kind akin to the 
morbid curiosity which is excited by an 
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Old Bailey trial. ^Ir. Trollope’s plot is 
dependent upon the development and 
evolution of liis characters.” [West* 
minster Review. 1 29S 

GENTLE AND SIMPLE [by Ma. 
Agxes (Colville) Paul : Paiil^ 1878. J 
“ is a good story, and of a kind that de> 
mands a hearty wclcom, m these days of 
insolently-careless writing anti lo motivs 
in the literature of fiction. It is admir- 
ably w’ritten, in a style which combines 
ease and carefulness, and it is as re- 
fined as it is clever. .... The schem- 
ing german girl is an admirable foil to the 
noble and uprit Millicent, but the con- 
trast is never drawn coarsely, nor ar the 
two brot face to face in any broad 
rivalry.” [Spectator.] — “ ‘ Gentle ar^ 
Simple ’ is a pleasing novel of character. 
. . . . In spite, however, of her treatment 
at the hands of her purse-proud uncle and 
her plebeian aunt, in spite of the doubtful 
attentions of a worthless fortune-hunter, 
and the enthusiastic patronage of her 
cousin, Millicent is a marvel of delicacy 
and good feeling.” [Athemeuni. 1290 
GENTLEMAN VERSCnOYLE. [by 
Laura M. Lane: Low^ 1875.] “The 
plot is simple, almost commonplace. 
The style, however, is free from blem- 
ish j some of the characters ar well 
drawn, and in their delineation the 
author displays considerable knoledge 
of human nature. The tone of tlie 
book is healthful throuout, and the 
author, tho venturing to deal with 
questions not generally supiwsed to fall 
within a woman’s province, treats them 
in a thdtful, temperate, and reasonable 
manner. What we most like is the 
k?nder, charitable, and sympathetic feel- 
ing evinced, and the care the author 
takes to avoid making the dramatis 
personjB unnaturally vicious or virtuous. 
.... The book is characterized by deli- 
cacy and refinement. [Athen. 1300 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN [by H: Kings- 
ley: Macmillan^ 1857. J “is full of 
•iiower of the most varied and different 
kinds, descriptiv, analytical, and humor- 
ous. We do not kno in fiction a com- 
plex character better described or more 
thoroly analysed than the heroin, who, 
as her father regretfully says, ‘is not 
a lady,’ but a passionate village girl, 
w’ith a tropical nature, an unregulated 
brain, and all the instincts of an actress 
of the loer type. The portrait of this 
girl, with her fierce, yet not hateful 
egoism j her capacity of mixing real 
emotion and histrionic abandon; her 
rude, and, so to speak, animal, yet 
true affection for lover, husband, son 
and friends ; her lawless wilfulness, and 
her latent capability alike of a gooilness 
to which she never reaches, her nature 
being too vulgar, and a criminality to 
which she never falls, lier training and 
circumstances being too favorable, is a 
work of the hiest art, and shded in H : 
Kingsley not only unusual powers of 
observation, but power of description of 
a severely restrained kind, such as is 
given only to the masters of fiction.” 
[Spectator. 1301 

GEORGE GEITII OF FEN COURT 
[by “ F. G. Trafford,” i. e., C«. Eliza 
Lawson (Cowan) Riddell: Tinsley, 
1865. J “is an excellent novel, power- 
fully and carefully written. George, the 
runaway clergyman, the plodding man 
of business, with the secret wdiich has 
darkened his life, but also developed 
his energy and strength of purpos, is an 
excellent portrait. He has thron away 
his gown, changed his name and become 
a man of hard work, — giving himself 
no rest that he may earn money to re- 
trieve the fatal error into which he has 
been led as a young man. The reader’s 
interest in the man and his fortunes is 
thoroly aroused ; he has been so deeply 
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wronged, not only by his on act of which constantly liting up with a fine scorn, and 
lie is eonseions, but by the WTong of an- who likes to tell her friends In word and 
other, which has changed the aspect of action, especially when she is going 
his fortune. Tliroumit he is a deeply against their wishes, that she always 


injured man, but he is so strong, so up- 
rit, and, above all, so full of hard work, 
that the reader never deems him a 
victim 5 he is fiting a brave battle, and 
only for a foul bio, a treachery against 
■which he could scarcely hav garded, he 
would hav won the victory. When he 
is struck down, he endures like a man. 
Few heroes of novels win the respect 
of the reader like George Geith. The 
other characters ar well drawn. Mr. 
Molozane, the proud gentleman ruined 
by mining speculations, is excellent. 
Beryll, the young dauter, is a charming 
creature. The incidental sketches of 
character ar all good; as ar also the 
descriptions of the city, of the country, 
both in summer and winter. We ab- 
stain from telling the plot becaus w'e 
recommend our readers to get the 
book for themselves.” [Athen. 1302 

GEORGY SANDOK. [Boston, 1865.] 
=A LOST LOVE. 

GERALD [by Eleanor C. Price: 
Chatto, 1885.] “if only a story, is an 
original and interesting one. The last 
few chapters, on life in Cape Colony, 
ar written with a good deal of power, and 
the touch at the close Is to be com- 
mended both from the artistic and the 
moral point of vue. It is a pleasing in- 
novation for a heroin with two lovers, 
who marries the wrong one, not to be 
released by her husband’s death from 
her unfortunate fetters, to marry at last 
the nt one. Theo is not released, but 
learns to love her chains.” [Critic.] — 
* Gerald ’ Is a very pretty tale, with enuf 
of continuous interest, character, and 
lively dialog to keep the reader pleasantly 
engrossed. .... Theo is a hi-bred, dis- 
dainful young lady, whose features ar 


does what she chooses. Fortunately, 
however, she nearly always chooses to 
do the rit thing at the rit moment, from 
happy instinct and pure goodness of 
heart, so that nothing very mischievous 
comes of her obstinacy.” [Ath. 1303 
GERALDINE AND HER SUITORS, 
[by M. C. M. (S.) Simpson: Ifurst, 
1881.] “ There ar people w-hom even 

the unsocially disposed greet with alac- 
rity wherever they may come across 
them, and whose books the burdened 
revuer and the most rit-minded reader 
alike take with a smile of serene con- 
sciousness that they wall find in them 
neither had sense nor bad grammar, 
neither ill nature nor slang, and neither 
be introduced into the society of rufiians 
or profligates, nor yet into the blinding 
splendor of that company of Olympos 
to which Lord Beaconsfield is good enuf 
to act the part of Hermes. Among 
these universally-w'elcom people, Mrs. 
Simpson has for some years taken her 

place In turning out these smooth, 

brit, and well-written novels — ‘Win- 
nie’s History,’ [No. 560], and * Gerald- 
ine ’ — she is always ‘ mistress of the 
situation,’ dealing with her subject with 
perfect ease and tact, and the grace of a 
gentlewoman. Her heroin in this book 
is a young wido, a pleasant variation on 
the perpetual theme of chits of 18 en- 
dowed not only with all the solid sense 
of 28 but also with the savoir-faire and 
knoledg of the world to be acquired at 
80. The story of this charming wido is 
prettily told, and placed in a part of South 
Wales* Everything in the book is 
perfectly natural, and the talk, of which 
tliere is abundance, is never tedious.” 
[Spectator. 1304 
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GIANT’S KOBE (The) [by F: 
Ahstet [Guthrie] : Appleton, 1884.] 
*‘is a very clever book. It is satirical 
but not cynical, amusing but not shallo ; 
without being in the least didactic, it 
preaches a powerful sermon, and the 
moral it draws is that dear to the heart 
of Mrs. Opie : ‘ Nothing is safe but the 
truth.’ The hero is a young man with 
many pleasing traits and much surface 
brilliancy which make him attractiv to 
all about him, but the truth is not in 
him, and the literary imposition into 
wliich he is allured appears to him a 
venial error — so long as he is not found 
out. It is not till the very last of the 
peacock plumes is torn from the poor 
shivering jackdaw that he sees himself 
as he really is, and is brot to the state 
which the mystics call ‘ vastation/ in 
which the planting of a new life be- 
comes possible. Such a theme for a 
story sounds grim and severe, but in 
point of fact its treatment is not at all in 
the tragic vein. The brilliancy of the 
style is that of hi comedy, and thdre is a 
kindly tolerance of tone which extends 
even to the deeper-dyed villain of the 
story. Ideal goodness is sustained in 
the character of Mabel, who is as charm- 
ing as hi spirit, intelligence, rectitude 
and feminin softness combined can 
make one.” [American.] — “As it is 
neither fantastic nor funny, extended 
comparison between it and ‘ Yice Versa’ 
would be idle. It is a more solid and 
thdtful work than Mr. Anstey’s earlier 
novel. The plot is an excellent one; 
the characters ar well chosen, and the 
expression, if not always free, is never 
inadequate, often happy. The author 
has already been accused of stealing Ms 
central situation, but his preface ac- 
knoledges a debt to the intrigue of a 
Christmas story. Fortunately it makes 
little difference whether the incident is 


borroed or not, since the treatment is 
strikingly original and vigorous. Mark 
Ashburn’s appropriation of his friend’s 
accepted manuscript is something more 
than a common theft for money and no- 
toriety; it is the extreme expression of 
belief in his on literary talent ; it is the 
forlorn hope upon which hangs the fate of 
his hitherto unappreciated ‘ Sweet Bells 
Jangled.’ In the drawing of the vain, 
shallo, hut not wholly worthless Ash- 
burn, every stroke tells. While his 
literary hallucination lasts, he does in- 
famous things, and is comparativly 
happy. Forced admission of his mis- 
take about the quality of his genius 
brings some dim perception of the ex- 
tent and variety of his errors, and pangs 
of remorse for the suffering and sorro 
so uselessly heaped upon Ilolroyd. 
Then his natural impulse to help other 
people, chiefly that he may be comfort- 
able, takes possession of him, and he 
tells the truth.” [Nation.] — “ The story 
of ‘ Tom Singleton’ [by W. F. Synge: 
Chapman, 1879.] turns upon the diffi- 
culties which arose from a man’s ap- 
propriating to himself the glory and the 
profits of a play, the manuscript of 
which had been sent to him from India 
by his friend the hero. The author’s 
invention is happily contrived.” Com- 
pare, also, plot of No. 273. [Athe- 
meum.] 1305 

GIDEON FLEYCE [by 11: W. 
Ducy: Holt, 1883.] “ created, it is re- 

ported, a sensation in London becaus 
of its life-like sketches of certain well 
knon public characters. TMs may well 
be, but the book challenges admiration 
on its merits as a story, and will be read 
with pleasure by readers who kno noth- 
ing and care as little about London nota- 
bilities. It combines various kinds of 
merit more or less rare by themselvs, 
and rarer stiU in combination. Its style 
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is attractiv in its artful, or rather, ar- 
tistic simplicity. Its plot is more in- 
tricate and more full of surprises tlian 
one is accustomed to look for now-a- 
days, and, tho hovering on the brink of 
melodrama, never actually loses its air 
of every day, newspaper reality.” [Na- 
tion. 1306 

GILBERT RUGGE [by H : Jack- 
son: Harper, 18Gd.] “ is a very clever, 
gracefully written story. The hero is 
the well-born young gentleman who 
starts in life under the most favorable 
auspices, is lured away from his first 
love by a city beauty with whom his suit 
eventually prospers, only that she may 
jilt him heartlessly upon the discovery 
that he is the offspring of a mesalliance, 
hitherto successfully concealed by his 
family from himself and the world; 
poverty and other misfortunes accumu- 
late about him that his character may 
be purified by adversity in the ortho- 
dox manner, which being happily ac- 
complished, and having furthermore 
achieved success, as usual, in litera- 
ture, he wooes for the third time his 
first love, is accepted, and married; 
while retributiv justice in various forms 
overtakes the evil-minded.” [Round 
Table. 130T 

GIRL HE DID NOT MARRT (The), 
[by IzA Duffus Hakdy : White, 1889.] 
‘ ‘ Th^re is much pathos in Miss Hardy’s 
description of a wayward, hi-spirited, 
Ufing coquette gradually being reduced 
by several bitter experiences to a sad 
and solitary woman. It is a pitiful 
story, but it is redeemed by the really 
lifelike character of Hazel, who under 
her frivolity and heartless ness, as far 
as wooers ar concerned, bears a cour- 
ageous and a tender spirit, and has that 
strong family affection which is the 
deepest feehng of many of the best of 
her sex The book is britly 


wTitten, and the author wins our sym- 
pathies for the luckless heroin.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1308 

GIRL’S ROMANCE (A). [Edin- 
burgh, Edmonston, 1SG7.] “ The story 
is as natural as it is graceful, and it has 
the merit of being very touching and 
pathetic without leaving a painful im- 
pression. So many of the romances 
which w'e meet now-a-days ar either 
hopelessly vapid and unmeaning, incur- 
ably morbid, or repulsiviy unnatural, 
that it is a real pleasure to lit unex- 
pectedly upon one which is pure and 
fresh and healthy, which tells a charm- 
ing love-story in a style deserving of hi 
praise, and which throudiit teaches an 
excellent lesson in an unobtrusiv man- 
ner It is a very simple story, 

with little incident in it, its merit arising 
chiefly from the excellence of its de- 
lineation of one character. Janet Rad- 
way has been bred almost alone. Her 
mother is an invalid, her father a 
scholar, almost always absorbed in his 

studies And so she groes up 

enthusiastic and romantic, eager to 
solv the mysteries of life, and little 
qualified to bear the sorroes which they 
involv. Chance throes her in the way 
of a wandering artist, who greatly ad- 
mires her, and amuses himself by flirt- 
ing with her. He means no harm, and 
he has no idea of intentionally deceiving 
her, for he is not entirely heartless. But 
he is sufficiently selfish to allow himself 
the pleasure of winning this young and 
confiding heart, and cold enuf to be able 
to withdraw and leave it to grieve for 
its loss without troubling himself about 
its sorroes. Th^re is great charm in 
the description of Janet’s almost over- 
whelming joy when she finds out that 
he cares for her, and her belief that a 
happy time is at last beginning for her, 
and the pictures in which she figures by 
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bis side, while wandering tbrou the 
woods or by the riverside, ar full of 

life and color Life gains by 

degrees a firmer hold over her; the pos- 
sibility of happiness again enters into 
her meditations, and she learns to look 
calmly back on the past, and to estimate 
at its true worth the character of the 
man wliom she used to adore. At the 
same time she learns tlie value of such 
a true affection as that which a very 
different man from the romantic but sel- 
fish artist wdio won her girlish heart has 
felt for her since the days of his hoy- 
hood. The conclusion of the story is 
well managed, there being a very dra- 
matic scene just before its close. It is 
a book of very decided and unusual 
merit. We ar sure that •we shall deserv 
the thanks of our readers, many of 
whom mit be led by tlie modesty of its 
appearance to overlook it, if we induce 
them to read this charming record of ‘ A 
Girbs Romance.’” [London Rev. 1309 
GIRTON GIRL (A), [by Annie ( ) 
Edw.vkds: Bentley, 1886.] “The girl 
never goes to Girton ; neither is she tlije 
chief personage of the story. Neverthe- 
less, she is a charming and original girl. 
.... The true ‘ motiv * of tlie story, 
apart from the love troubles of Geoffry 
and Marjorie, is very like that of ‘Ought 
We to Visit Her?’ The selfish, indo- 
lent, half-cyniciil worthlessness of the 
man in both novels and .... Dinah’s 
character ar worked out perfectly; tiie 
little touclies of unreasonableness, due 
to her entire ignorance of that kind of 
life in which Gaston is a blase adept, ar 
supplied with great skill. The reader’s 
sympathy with her is sometimes taxed 
a little, but it never quite givs way. 
And the britness and movement of the 
story, sarcastic and sardonic as it is, 
around the honest, frank, honorable, 
loving -woman’s figure in the centre, ar 


very pleasant. The married flirt, of the 
confidential, ‘ incomprise ’ kind, with a 
facility for depreciating men’s wives, 
wuth a deadly skill, tho she is charm- 
ing to and concerning her husband in 
public, is alw'ays a success in the hands 
of Mrs. Edwards. She has never sur- 
passed the typical flirt of this novel, 
Linda Thorne.” [Spectator. 1310 
GLAMOUR. [by “Wanderer:” 
Sonnenschein, 1886. J “ The hero of 
this pleasant and readable book is a 
young man wlio is somewdiat of a para- 
gon without being a prig, and is sorely 
perplexed as to wdiether or not he shall 
marry a charming, sensible, and in every 
way desirable girl, becaus he cannot be 
sure that he is in love witli her. Tho his 
opinion inclines to the contrary, he is, 
nevertheless, quite open to conviction; 
and as, on recounting his symptoms to, 
and taking counsel with, various friends, 
he finds they ar all confident of his 
amatory condition being what it should 
be, he supposes they must be nt, and 
marries accordingly. Thanks partly to 
his, and partly to his wife’s merits, 
they get on happily, except tw'ice, wiien 
chance brings him in contact with a 
woman wiio has a fascination for him, 
and wiiom he no sooner sees, than he 
flirts with her in a manner most unbe- 
coming to a married man. On both 
occasions, retribution folloes swiftly.” 
[Spectator. 1311 

GLENCOONOGE [by R: Brinsley 
Sheridan Know'lbs : Blackwood, 1891.] 
“is a well-written and litly-conceived 
story At Glencoonoge the nar- 

rator stumbles upon a pretty romance, 
which begins in a suflSciently common- 
place fashion, grocs upon one as it devel- 
ops, and gradually passes tbrou the fases 
of mystery and denoument.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1312 

GLENNAIR [by II .. Hazletx : 
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Pliila., Claxion^ 1869.] “is a simple, 
but by no means uninteresting story, 
the scene of which is laid In the Hig*!!- 
laiids of Scotland. The diction is 
familiar; the incidents, tho somewhat 
commonplace, hav all the charm of 
probability, and there is a general tone 
of directness pervading the narrativ 
which suits well Its subject. The char- 
acters of the cliief personages ar nicely 
balanced; they ar neither marvels of 
goodness nor monsters of iniquity, but 
just such men and women as we meet 
every day, with the same proportional 
mixture of good and evil. The author 
does not present us with a series of in- 
credible adventures; she passes quietly 
throu the shaded paths of private life, 
conversing with gentle natures and pa- 
tient sufferings.” [Hound Table. 1313 
GOLDEN BAR (A), [by E. M. (Tay- 
lor) Archer: JIurst, 1888.] ‘-Old 
Squire Haseltine is a county magnate, 
with a grand park and house, wdiich bear 
the name of their lord. As death draws 
near, he meets for the first time pecun- 
iary embarrassments. lie cannot leave 
Ids property to his eldest son, who has 
died; nor to his younger son, with whom 
he has quarreled; and he cannot take it 
with him. .... Suddenly they come 
to understand each other, — but whether 
throu an, increase of wisdom, — each of 
them having learned that pride is not a 
thing to be proud of, and that true love 
is not a thing to be spurned, — or throu 
some skilful device of the lawyers allow- 
ing each to be happy, in spite of the 
codicil, and without either of them con- 
descending to humiliation, we shall not 
record. The tale is wholly free from 
the pretentious bad taste now so com- 
mon. It is wTitten with 'singular felicity 
of style, and uniform purity and refine- 
ment; it abounds in lively dialog and 
vivid description; and while it is free 


from all which is ‘ sensational,’ it does 
not lack scenes of passion, in the hier 
sense of that often misused w^ord.” 
[Spectator. 1314: 

GOLDEN BUTTERFLY (The), [by 
Wa. Besant & Ja. Rice: N. Y., 
1874?] “We liav here a rather clever 
educational idea joined to another 
marked quality of Mr. Besanfc’s mind — 
his love for exaggeration ; so that as a 
whole story it is simply an extravaganza. 
Every character, with the exception of 
Jack Dunquerque and Capt. Ladds, is 
overdrawn, altho faithful enuf to cer- 
tain parallels of truth. Gilead P. Beck, 
the nervous, loquacious, egoistic, whole- 
souled american, who, thanks to the 
luck of the Golden Butterfly, ‘struck 
ile,’ is a type everyone knoes off the 
stage. Delitful, genuin Phillis Flem- 
ing, the charming illustration of the very 
suggestiv educational experiment, is 
alas ! an impossible girl. The twins ar, 
we ar glad to say, more conceited im- 
becils than we find in life, broad as that 
latitude is. Yet the book is remarkably 
clever. Could anything be keener in its 
sarcasm against modern dilettanteism 
than the talk of the twins over their 
picture and tlieir poem? Who does not 
enjoy the droll satire, of that inimitable 
dinner of authors which Gilead Beck 
gave in hopes that the literary lions 
would sho their points, and the satire of 
the points which they did sho — appre- 
ciation of mulligatawny, clear, and 
an intimate knoledge of horseracing? 
Taken in connexion with the description 
of the vulgar display, the menu cards, 
the allegorical fountain, the Stars and 
Stripes, the rock-oil lamp, and the fact 
that the man of oil felt instinctivly that 
he was being guyed by the great moral- 
ists — a more spontaneous bit of humor- 
ous writing could scarcely be conceived.” 
[Critic. 1315 
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GOLDEN MILESTONE (The) [by 
Scott Graham : Wymari, 1885.] “records 
some ‘ passages in the life of an ex- 
Confederate officer/ and the Virginian 
whose unexpected claim to represent the 
elder branch of the family of Stacpoole 
Court has so far-reaching an effect upon 
the fortunes of his english cousins, is a 
good specimen of an american gentle- 
man. It is obvious to the practised 
novel-reader that the union between 
Badcliffe and his fair cousin is merely a 
matter of time, and that in this will be 
found the solution of the difficulty. 
Love at first sit is seldom entirely un- 
appreciated by its object; and when Bad- 
cliffe imperils his life to save that of 
Dulcie’s objectionable brother he wins 
entire forgivness for his imaginary of- 
fenses. A good deal of the story is 
taken up with the struggles of Dulcie 
and her father in the provincial town to 
which the latter, after his ruin, has be- 
taken himself as an organist; and the 
more or less vulgar society of Westlake, 
with its petty system of persecuting those 
it does not understand, is very fairly 
described. There is a tolerable and not 
exaggerated yankee, or naturalized yan- 
kee who acts the good fairy all round, 
and combines dollars with infinit good 
nature.” [Athenaeum. 1S16 

GOLDEN SHAET (The) [by C: 
Gibbon: ChaMo^ 1882.] “is a genuin 
work of art, fashioned out of materials 
which mit seem meagre but for the skill 
with which they ar manipulated. The 
actors ar few in number, and hav not the 
prestige of exalted rank, great wealth, 
or even exceptional personal attributes. 
The scene lies in the south-west of 
Scotland, in a small town and its 
ndborhood. Tho thdre is no lack of in- 
cident, thdre is little which verges on 
the sensational. Nevertheless, the story, 
even from the first chapter, fixes the at- 


tention and enlists the sympathy of the 
reader, and the interest never flags. 
Wherein the charm consists it is not 
difficult to say. Entire naturalness in 
the march of events, and in the dialog, 
force and delicacy in the delineation of 
character, telling descriptions of scenery 
and atmosferic conditions, sound moral- 
ity, and good, unaffected writing — such 
is the bill of fare here offered.” [West- 
minster Review. 1317 

GOOD MATCH (A) [by Amelia 
Perrier: N. Y., Ford^ 1873.] “is 
an amusing, hoydenish novel, told in 
the first person by a poverty-stricken 
young woman. She livs with grand 
but also poverty-stricken relativs, who 
ar trying in vain to marry her to a 
vulgar, but rich and aged widoer, who 
livs at Texton Hall, the seat of Lord 
Texworth. Lord Texworth himself has 
disappeared from human ken in order 
to make enuf money to buy back his 
estates, which, under stress of poverty, 
he had sold, with the rit of buying them 
back at the same price at the end of 25 
years. The heroin falls in love with a 
young and handsome stranger, and the 
two ar married. Of course he turns 
out to be the missing oner of Texton 
Hall, and, after some years of hard 
work, they liv in happiness and afflu- 
ence. The plot is as transparent as it 
is artificial ; but the story, altho it does 
not always preserv the elegant propri- 
eties which should adorn the noble line 
of Texworth, is often funny enuf.” 
[Nation. 1318 

GOSAU SMITHY (The). [by 

Louisa (Taylor) Parr: Baldly 1874.] 
“ Mrs. Parr’s tales ar not wanting in 
graceful passages. Some of them ar 
rather sad, as that of * The Gosau 
Smithy,* a story of Swiss peasant life, 
in tfhlch a pair of faithful lovers ar 
ruthlessly drowned in a lake. ‘La 
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Bonne Mere Nannette,’ too, lias a painful 
history, tho her self-saerlfice and fidelity 
bring their reward in the evening of her 
days. ^Litile Kan ' is the pathetic story 
of an orfan girl, whose early life among 
a set of kind-hearted tramps, and later 
trials under the severe disciplin of a 
‘respectable’ school, produce a dis- 
cord which mars her girlish days, tlio 
in the end slie finds happiness as tiie 
wife of a good man, wdio attempted to 
he her benefactor in chihlhood. The 
second volume consists of love-talcs in 
a Mer grade of society, mostly natural 
and pleasing, tho a little inclined to be 
‘ gocKly.’ Yet they smack of observa- 
tion, and ar true enuf to that peaceful 
type of nature to which the author is 
wise in confining her attention.” f Athe- 
naeum. 1310 

GRAPE FROM A TriORIT (A) 
[by Ja. Pavn: Harper, 1881.] “is a 
hily amusing novel. The amusement 
consists in the delineation of a group 
of characters collected at a watering- 
place. The plan of the story is simple, 
and the autiior’s effort is chiefly ex- 
pended on portraiture and dialog. The 
result givs a new and enlarged sense of 
Mr. Payn’s powers. He writes here 
with a delitful humor and even with 
occasional brilliancy, and nothing could 
be better in its w’ay than some of the 
touches with which he takes off the 
follies and vanities of a set of fash- 
ionable people. [Boston “Literary 
World.” 1320 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. == No. 
722. 

GREAT GULF FIXED [by 
“Gerald Grant,” i. c., Gertrude 
Grant (f, 1888) Tinsley, 1877.] “is 
not a conventional novel. Neither is 
it more than reasonably sensational. 
The hero is not perfect; nor is the 
heroin divinely beautiful. The char- 


acters ar neatly and naturally, rather 
tlian powerfully drawn. The women 
ar w'omanly without being insipid, and 
the leading lady is a charming creature. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane, tlie little cosy, 
comfortable, good-bearted middle class 
couple, ar well described; and it is 
possible to feel that we hav kndn them 
somewhere.” [Athenaeum. 1321 
GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENG- 
LAND (The) [by Ma. Olifhant 
(Wilson) Olipiiant : Hurst , 1880.] 

. . . . “ is noticeably good among the 
great number of Mrs. Olipliant’s good 
novels. The story runs along so pleas- 
antly and maintains the reader's interest 
so completely throudut, that one hardly 
cares to pick it to pieces in order to 
sbo how cleverly it is put together. 
The heiress and her friends ar depicted 
both before and after she comes into 
her fortune. The society is chiefly that 
of a provincial town. First one sees 
the people enuf to understand them and 
to form some opinion upon their char- 
acters ; then the heiress becomes great, 
and begins to be petted and courted by 
the women, and made love to by the 
men, and thus an excellent opportunity 
is created for working out the diversities 
of ordinary people.” [Atlienaium.] — 
See SIR TOM. 1322 

GREEN HILLS BY THE SEA 
[by H. C. David.son: Hurst, 1887.] 
“is a story of the Isle of Man. 
With none of the fierceness which cer- 
tain latter-day novelists affect, the book 
has enuf of personal atmosfere and 
grace of manner to compel the atten- 
tion and to silence, for the time being, 
the noise of the world without. Noth- 
ing, perhaps, either in fiction or life, is 
so pleasant as to fall into the spirit of a 
tiny island, except to escape from it 
w^hen tlie spell ceases to work. In ‘ The 
Green Hills by the Sea/ in spite of di- 
1 
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gressions and unnecessarj complications too, as a rule ; and they say and do 
wliicli somewhat mar its symmetry, tliis pretty much what we hear said and see 
spell oiitlivs the reading, and even the done when we ar among persons and in 
revuer may feel regret in laying down places where we like to he. IBs genius 
the fatal " last of three.’ .... The resembles very closely that of Mr. 
author’s forte consists in getting his Trollope, but his taste is better: he is a 
readers well into a certain train of purist when the elder writer is a nat- 
thdt and emotion, and there holding uralist [realist?].” [Athenaeum. 1324 
them in contentment with a skill wiiich GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY 

amounts to art The api>ear- GRIEF [by Ma. ( ) (Argles) IIun- 

ance, the atmosfere, and the general gerford : 1885 .] “is what many 

‘ sentiment ’ (so to speak) of Manxland of its readers will be inclined to call a 
ar vividly felt and rendered ; yet imag- sweetly pretty story. Thdre is no ques- 
inativness of treatment and softness of tion as to its sweetness and prettiness, 
outline ar preserved throudut.” [Athe- for it is full of delitful love-making, 
naeum. 1323 and is told with dainty tenderness by 

GREEN PASTURES AND PIC- one who understands both idyllic love 
CADILLY [by W: Black : Macmillan^ and the art of romantic writing. The 
1877 .] “begins very pleasantly. Has author is never tired of describing the 
not Mr. Black a simple and peculiar happy intercourse of fresh young hearts, 
grace of literary entrance? On this and felloes with evident zest the fortunes 
occasion it seems charmingly proper of 3 pairs of lovers tlirou the chequered 
that we should o to an old and much- course of their mutual passion. Per- 
admired acquaintance, Queen Tita of haps her story would hav been better 
the Faeton, our introduction to a new described by an inversion of the title, 
heroin, and one of the loveliest and for the grey grief is not allowed to over- 
most clearly individualized of them all, whelm the pleasure of any character 
Lady Sylvia Blythe. We like her who figures in its pages.” [Ath. 1325 
scotch lover too, and entirely bqlieve in GRISEL ROMNEY, [by M,, E. 
Mm. Balfour, whose name is historic (Fraser-Tytler) Greene : M. Ward^ 
if he is in trade (so aristocratic do we 1881 .] “The reader who asks, when he 
all become in the charmed ‘ Liberties ’ has finished * Grisel Romney,’ what lias 
of english fiction !) — Hugh Balfour, of carried him throu the story without any 
the hi mind, the hard head, the true feeling of tediousness, will not easily 
heart ; of enlitened and wary but un- find an answer. Tliat it is written with 
grudging benevolence ; of strict but good-feeling and good-taste, in a style 
unsentimental sense of honor, scorn- which never offends by incorrectness or 
fnl integrity, and hauty, quarrelsom extravagance, is the chief merit which 
temper.” [Atlantic.] — “We hav not he will be able to find in it. ... . But 
scrupled to toll a good deal of the these criticisms will probably not occur 
story, becaus no one’s stories suffer less till the end of the story has been reached ; 
than Mr. Black’s from such treatment, and that it should hav been reached not 
We ar never tempted to look at the end; only without difficulty, but with pleasure, 
for the secret of their success lies much is no slit commendation.” [Spec. 1326 
more in the manner than the matter. GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, AND 
His people ar real people, and pleasant, FRIEND [by — ( ) Martin : OriffHK^ 
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1S84.] “is wel! wortli reading. The 
guide, filosofer and friend is Phillis 
Carr, charming and distinguished, but 
penniless, who consents to act as bear- 
leader to a rich mushroom family. The 
mushrooms argood, honest folk ; in spite 
of being homely and unfashionable they 
ar true gentlefolk, and they win upon us 
as we folio them in their timid siege of 
liondon. The son of the house, a hand- 
som, silent, and true-hearted young 
giant, inevitably falls in love with 
Phillis, and the course of his love does 
not run smooth. The by-play is pretty, 
and the earnest, downrit Dick Harrison, 
the hard-working East-end curate, is 
very amusing.” [Athenaeum. 132T 
GUILD COURT, [by G: Mac- 
Donald : Ilursi, 1867.] “ When we 

speak of * Guild Court ’ as a very enter- 
taining story, abounding with whole- 
som interest and wise counsel, it must 
be understood that our commendation 
of the book is addressed specially to a 
select class of readers, who ar capable 
of appreciating the author's method, and 
do not accuse a novel of unreadableness 
merely becaus it lacks the devices of 
sensational artifice, and to be enjoyed 
must be examined instead of ‘ skimmed.’ 
.... Tom Worboise defeats the dis- 
honest contrivance of his selfish father, 
and rehabilitates himself in the respect of 
his n^bors and the heroin’s love. Even 
those who only value prose fiction for 
the excitements which may he derived 
from it, will acknoledg that this latter 
part of * Guild Court ’ is capital.” [Athe- 
nseura. 1328 

HAGAR [by M.. Linskill (t, 1891) : 
CSarke J* Co,j 1887.] is “ a delicate and 
tasteful piece of work/ The love of 
Christopher Pane for Hagar makes a 
beautiful little story, strongly tinged, 
indeed, with the melancholy throu which 
Miss Linskill seems to regard her world, 


but very attractiv. In fact, this time 
she has put a certain constraint on her- 
self, and not buried the happy lovers 
under the landslip which overwhelms 
poor Phil- She may take our word that 
the story is not the wmrse for it.” 
[Spectator.] — “We can heartily recom- 
mend * Hagar.’ Even those w’ho hav 
once read it will, we ar sure, read this 
picturesque story again with pleasure, 
so fresh and touching in its simplicity is 
it. Miss Linskill is in her element upon 
her Yorkshire coast, wdth its ruf but 
good-hearted country-folk, and its wild, 
fascinating beauty. Her Yorkshire dia- 
lect is capital, and Hagar, with her shy, 
girlish love for her idol — the poor vil- 
lage schoolmaster, — is a most chiirming 
character.” [Spectator. 1329 

HALE A MILLION OF MONEY 
[by Amelia Blandford Edw'ards : 
Tinsley-^ 1866.] “ in spite of some ex- 
travagances, is one of the pleasantest 
novels of the season. It is full of crisp 
writing and easy dialog. The writer 
has lived in a world of books, and has 
also made the world her book. The 
title alone 6t to render the work popular 
in a country wh^re the 11th command- 
ment, ‘thou shalt not be poor,’ if not 
always obeyed, is always feared. But 
the book givs far more than the title 
promises. The hero, who has been bred 
in the wildest part of Switzerland, in- 
herits four millions, and a wicked 
cousin. The young savage, up to the 
time of his windfall, does not kno what 
a Bank of England note is. The barba- 
rian is ignorant of I.O .XT’s . Civ'ilization, 
however, acquaints him not only wdth 
the latter, but with forgeries. Good 
society shoes him ingratitude, and other 
polite vices. The work is full of clever, 
incisiv sayings, and is marked by an 
absence of all vulgarity.” [Westmin- 
ster Review. 1330 
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HAND OF ETIIELBERTA (The), 
[by T : Hardy: //o//, 18G7.] “ In tak- 
ing up Mr. Ilar.ly's new story, one in- 
stantly re-discovers how great is the 
charm of a book in which the style every- 
where givs token of a sensitiv personal 
touch from the author, where the W’ords 
do not, as in average novels, shrivel and 
liarden into their ordinary aspects, but 
continually freshen in the quiet dew of 
thot which the author lets fall upon 

every detail In Ethelberta 

thdre is certainly no lack of interest of 
a kind which must be acceptable to a 
wide variety of readers. The heroin is 
a butler’s dauter who, from governessing, 
lias passed intn London society as the 
dauter-in-law of Lady Petherwin; and 
the strange predicament of her parent- 
age, together with her personal attrac- 
tions and the raotiv of marrying in a way 
to profit her poor rolativs, which greatly 
complicates her love-affairs, — these ele- 
ments ar all of lively efficacy. The 
turns of the plot, at tiie close, ar ex- 
tremely clever and absorbing.” [Atlan- 
tic. 1331 

HANNAH, [by Dinah Maria (Mu- 
lock) Craik : (f, 1887) llarjper^ 1871.] 
“ Hannah Thelluson is such a woman as 
Mrs. Craik debts to draw, and such as 
few writers can draw so well. She ad- 
mires beauty of soul, and invests with 
it all her heroins.^ While we do not 
find Hannah herself to be really fasci- 
nating — becaus, probably, her charms 
ar too spiritualized to affect our earthly 
judgment — we yet admire her as the 
embodiment of the very hiest qualities 
of womanhood, sympathize with her 
throu her long trials, and rejoice in her 
final bliss. She is the only character 
in the story to which the thotful reailer 
can giv his unqualified approval. Ber- 
nard, tho drawn with great skill, and a 
character in some respects really novel. 


sometimes merits a feeling a little 
milder than contempt ; but he ‘ comes 
out strong ’ in the end. Of the other 
personages in the story little need be 
said ; they ar all mere foils to set off the 
principals. The incidents ar few in 
number, and not striking; in fine, there 
is little in the book to divert attention 
from the leading actors in a quiet, tho 
intense, drama. One of the most beauti- 
ful things in the story is Hannah’s love 
for Rosie, in the setting forth of which 
there ar frequent touches which prob- 
ably no one but a mother [ ! ] could hav 
effected, and which will bring tears to 
many maternal eyes. While, as we hav 
said, ‘ Hannah ’ is a painful story, it is 
absorbingly interesting. No novels of 
the time, wm think, ar so influential as 
this author’s, in promoting a love for 
moral beauty, and developing those 
virtues which, in the language of Mr. 
Butler ‘ — Grace and gladden all our 
Saxon homes.’” [Boston “Literary 
World.” 1332 

HAPPY WOOING (A) [by H. 
Cliffe IIalliday: Hurst, 1889.] is “a 
capital bit of comedy. The earlier part 
of it is poor as regards literary effect, 
but as the plot develops one becomes 
thoroly interested. A young lady and 
her supposed gardian ant arrive from 
Pelican Island, and as they ar reputed 
to be millionaires they create a great 
sensation. Their names ar Jennie and 
Minnie Money, and they ar wooed rit 
and left for theix great wealtli. Th^re 
may be such nincompoops in the peer- 
age as Viscount Daffodil and the Hon. 
Robin Redwood, but scarcely any, I 
should think, so absolutely devoid of 
sense and grammar. One makes love 
to Jennie and the other to Minnie, and 
each learns to his horror that all the 
money has been left to the girl wooed 
by his friend. In the end a fine young 
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fello, Valentine Silver, carries off the 
ant; and Adam Ash, an out-at-elboes 
scribbler, who makes a gigantic success 
with a novel, wins the other. Upon the 
wedding-day gennin surprise Is evoked 
by the discovery that the two ladies ar 
sisters, with £250,000 each, besides real 
estate galore. They hav resolved to 
yield only to the feeling of love for 
themselvs alone; and the end justifies 
the means, tho it causes considerable 
scandal and remains a nine days’ won- 
der.” [Academy. 1333 

HARD CASH, [by C : Reade : Black- 
wood, 1864.] “ The book which xe-in- 
troduces us to the pair we left [in 
‘Love me Little, Love me Long’] in 
the first glo of bridal happiness is en- 
titled ‘ Hard Cash.’ The Hard Cash of 
the work is David Dodd’s cash, £14,000, 
which in those 20 years which hav 
passe<l since we saw him, he has 
amassed for his children. He is 20 
years older, when we see him, every 
(lay of it. He is all mello experience, 
benignity, the softened, widened soul of 
natural charity which it requires years 
to develop. That is the only change 
which has come over him. [Black- 
wood’s. 1334 ; 

HARRY BLOUNT [by Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton : Roberts, 1875.] “is 
a wholesom, brit, and interesting story. 
It gives pleasant and faithful pictures of 
english school-life, and grafic sketches 
of hunting and yacliting adventures, 
and embodies some useful moral lessons 
together with considerable practical in- 
formation.” [Boston “Lit. World.” 1335 
HARRY MUIR [by Ma. Oliphant 
(Wilson) Oliphant: Hurst, 1853.] 
“ tho sad ‘ is over true ’ — a real picture 
of the weakness of man’s nature, and 
the depth of woman’s tenderness — and 
in its sadness true to the country in 
which the scene is laid. From the in- 


troduction of Harry Muir, liis case wdll 
be perceived to be hopeless ; it is the 
manner in which out of its bitterness 
gracious influences and pure affections 
ar developed, ivhich givs the charm to 
the tale. Some of Martha Muir’s less 
amiable peculiarities ar exaggerated 
in an old relativ, Miss Jean Calder-— 
w’ho is one of those grim, parsimonious 
crones who figure often in domestic 
tales of the ‘ North Co untree.’ The 

narrativ has its relief of serene sun- 
shine, amidst so much gloom, in the 
loves of Cuthbert and Rose — and, to re- 
peat our praise, is not one to be entered 
on or parted from wdthout our regard 
for its writer being increased.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1330 

HARVEYS (The) [by H: Kings- 
ley: Tinsley, 1871.] is a “slit but 
readable story ; — instinct with the 
author’s peculiarities of thot and style. 
The conversations ar terse and animated 
and really like the speech of every-day 
life. The Harvey family do not fail to 
sho a great variety of individual pecul- 
iarities, and resemble one another only 
in the bohemianism and generous reck- 
lessness which thdy inherit from a 
puzzle-headed and simple-hearted father. 
Mr. Harvey, much exercised by theolog- 
ical scruples, yet too humble to regard 
his fine scent for mare’s-nests as a 
feather in his intellectual head-gear, 
devoted to his family, yet as incapable 
of providing for them as a hen for 
her adopted ducklings, and struggling 
cheerily and patiently with a very sordid 
entanglement of pecuniary troubles, is a 
sketch which wmuld be well worth more 
complete development, wer not the 
type unfortunately common. In the 
autohiografy of the young artist, his 
favorit son, we hav an amazing series 
of adventures compressed into a field of 
very limited compass. In the school- 
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life so capitally described, intlie struggle 
of Ms artistic novitiate, in bis relation 
to the congeries of religious and 
theatrical fanatics which surround his 
disastrous but amusing experience of 
german dungeons and duelling, the 
buoyancy of young Harvey’s character 
produces the very complications wdiich 
set it forth to such advantage.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1337 

HATHERCOUBT [by M .. L.. 
(Stewart) Molesworth : Holt, 1878.] 
“ is a singularly pure, graceful, simple, 
and pleasing story, with an air of refine- 
ment and hi-hreeding about it 

She takes men, women, and things as she 
finds them, and all she attempts to sho is 
that the life and possible experiences of 
two young ladies in the quietest of coun- 
try rectories ar adequate and attractlv 
materials for the novelist willing to make 

the best of them The narra- 

tiv never becomes exciting, but the in- 
terest is steadily maintained throudut.” 
[Appleton’s . 1 33S 

HAWORTH’S [by F.. Eliza 
(Hodgson’) Burnett : Scribner^ 1870.] 
“is a strong story but not a good 
one. The people to whom it introduces 
ns ar not in any sense good company ; 
and th^re is very little in the book to 
inspire a generous sentiment or to 
quicken a worthy purpose- ‘ Life ’ 
enuf, of a certain sort, the book con- 
tains; but it is a kind of life of which 
most of us kno far too much already; 
the writer deservs no thanks who 
makes us liv it over again, and seeks to 
awaken in us a savage pleasure as its 
tragedy goes on before our face.” [Good 
Company. 1330 

HE THAT WILL KOT WHEN HE 
MAY. [by Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) 
Oliphant : Mammiltan, 1880.] “TMs 
is a novel which no one can read with- 
out pleasure. In plot, in treatment, and 


as regards most of the characters, it is 

almost devoid of faults The 

plot of the story, if not novel in its 
essential features, is made interesting 
by the manner in which it is developed, 
and by numberless little incidental re- 
finements and devices. It has a mys- 
tery in it, but not a harroing or portentous 
mystery — in fact, one foresees very 
early in the story what the general course 
of things is likely to be ; but the charm 
of the tale is enhanced rather than di- 
minished by this transparency, becaus 
we ar constantly called upon to admire 
the simplicity, naturalness, and dexterity 
whdrewith the successiv complications 
ar introduced and unravelled. The idea 
of introducing, out of a clear sky, a 
claimant to an estate the inheritance of 
which was supposed to be as settled as 
the succession of the seasons, is not 
unknon to novelists, but to make the 
disinherited gentleman deserv liia fate 
by the whimsical and empty perversity 
of Ms disposition is a delitful stratagem, 
and renders the good-humor of the 
reader imperturbable throu all vicissi- 
tudes. Again, the honesty, simplicity, 
and mingled gentleness and firmness of 
the ‘ little gentleman ’ who represents 
the disturbing element in the tale is a most 
happy variation upon the conventional 
treatment in such cases. And Mr. Paul’s 
love affair is ingeniously contrived to 
sound an accompaniment to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the story, and at 
the same time to humiliate the objec- 
tional persons, and to gratify the well- 
disposed ones.” [Spectator. 134:0 
HEALEY [by Jessie Eothergill: 
(t, 1891) Harper^ 1875.] “is a rather 
unpleasant novel, but givs evidence of 
considerable originality and power ; 
tli^re is nothing humorous, or even 
cheerful in it, except the ddnoument, 
wh^re the lovers ar married. But they 
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ar lovers of an odd sort, and tlieir 
courtsliip by no means realizes the ideal 
felicities of that relation. The lieroln 
is a remarkable character; there is a 
strong heroic clement in her nature, and 
tho she does not fascinate the reader, 
slie gains a strong hold upon liis respect 
and interest. There is nothing roman- 
tic about her; she is plain, and attractiv 
only to those Vfho hav learned to love 
her. The scene of the story is laid in 
Liaiicasliire, and the dialect of tliat 
region is often puzzling to the reader.” 
[Boston “ Literary World.” 1341 
HEART SALVAGE. [by K.. 
(Saunders) Cooper: Qhatio^ 1884. j 
“ This collection goes to sbo that the 
author of * Gideon’s Rock ’ lias not lost 
her skill, and several of her tales ar 
marked by a good deal of patlios. The 
fiery, unhappy, warm-Iiearted, unsuc- 
cessful Tom Bailey is a figure one will 
remember, tho his secret trouble is only 
the fancied estrangement of a friend, 
and tho his more palpable sufferings ar 
the commonplace troubles of unromantic 
poverty in a suburban villa. Besides 
Tom, his goo<l wife and gentle dauter ar 
well described in ‘ By the Stone Ezel' 
The Harpers of Min-y-don ar more 
picturesque in their surroundings. The 
characters of the father and son — the 
former full of the weaknesses as well 
as the strength of genius, and shalloer 
than the son even in his art, tho for that 
reason more at his ease in its exercise 
and so far more successful — ar well 
contrasted. And the filial devotion of 
Lewis is touching. ‘ The Silver L%ne,^ 
the story of a feat of courageous hu- 
manity, and some smaller tales make up 
a sufficient issue of wliolesom provender 
for summer idleness.” [Atlien. 134^ 
HEARTH GHOSTS [by 11: Jack- 
son: how, 1871.] ^‘wQuld hav been 
more appropriately named, ‘ The Chron- 


icles of Market Mudling,’ but for the 
suggested comparison with the charm- 
ing stories of Mrs. Oliphant 

We recommend these narrativs as 
wdiolesom and agreeable reading.^’ 
[Athenaeum. 1343 

HEARTSEASE [by C.. M.. Yonoe : 
Oxford, Packer, 1855. J “ is the most 
true looking story we hav read for 
a long time. It is simple enuf." The 
honorable Capt. Martindale has fallen 
desperately in love and married in 
a great hurry, quite unknon to his 
father, the dauter of a country lawyer ; 
Violet is little more than a cliild, — 
slie is the ‘ Heartsease ’ of the book, and 
a charming creature. She is not en- 
dowed with any talent, nor any great 
strength of character, — with nothing 
but the simple idea that she must do her 
duty ; and her gentle, straitf orward 
simplicity works like a charm upon tho 
whole family. Her amiability and gentle- 
ness mature gradually into hi principle 
and firmness, — w-ithout losing their un- 
conscious gracefulness.” [Athenaeum.] 
— “ ‘ Heartsease ’ is a novel whose suc- 
cess w'ould not speak well for our 
national literary biste, did we not kno 
that thdre is always a large and respect-^ 
able reading public with no taste at all, 
but plenty of comfortable leisure which 
hangs terribly on their hands, when 
neither gossip nor tea is going forward. 
The book does not much exercise even 
the. most ordinary impulse which leads 
to reading — curiosity ; and can lay 
claim in no hi degree to any dramatic, 

narrativ or descrijitiv excellence 

Of insit into character, analysis of human 
passion and emotion — of intellectual 
strength, we find no trace.” [Westmin- 
ster Review.] — “ The virtuous men and 
women of Miss Yonge ar so free from any 
touch of earthliness, and ar characterized 
by a purity so far removed from anything 
417 
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■vvliich is met among everyday persons 
that th^y ar sure to be enthusiastically 
admired by all lovers of morbid intel- 
lectual and spiritual fenomena. On the 
other hand, her bad people ar so wholly 
and preposterously bad that no one 
could dream of imitating them, and 
th^ir acquaintance can not, therefore, 
contaminate her readers. The colorless 
creatures whom Miss Yonge mistakes 
for women, and the weak and feminin 
beings whom she presents as her ideals 
of manly perfection, hav no element of 
interest to the normally healthy mind. 
Still, there is a very large number of 
people who admire these novels, and 
regard Miss Yonge as an infinitly nicer 
writer than, say, — C : Reade.” [Round 
Table. 1344 

HEA.THCOTE [by Ella MacMaiion : 
Ward ^ Downey^ 1889.] “ is a pretty and 
lifelike, rather gushing story of a cathe- 
dral town. The heroin is the arch- 
deacon’s dauter, and the hero is sub- 
editor of a daily paper. The sub-editor’s 
father was a music-master; but as his 
mother belonged to an old and proud 
family, which had proved its pride by 
rejecting the dauter who disgraced it, 
Heathcote Grant was admitted to be 
superior to his position, and his presump- 
tion in falling in love with the beautiful 
Violet Ward was not so overweening as 
it mit otherwise hav been. Th^re is 
some good drawing in this story; the 
characters ar decidedly like human 
beings, and its tone is hi and well sus- 
tained, .... The love story is ad- 
mirably contrived, and will giv pleasure 
to eveiy one who reads it.” [Ath, 134^ 
HEIR OF REBCLYFFE. [by C.. 
M*. Yonge; 18o0«] “TMre is another 
class of novels — novels of the domestic 
class — which has also a great influence. 
I recollect hearing Mr. Gukot say, tliat 
the literature of France would match 


(by which, of course, he meant would 
beat) all our literature, with one excep- 
tion, and that was our domestic novels. 
He said : * In science we match you ; in 
poetry we match you (tho in that he is 
quite in error) ; in history we match you ; 
but we hav not anything in our literature 
like “ The Heir of Redclyfle” and your 
[other?] domestic novels. All books of 
that class ar peculiarly english. They ar 
books describing a virtuous domestic life. 
They do not go to the tragic or dramatic 
for interest, but tlity draw it from the 
simple springs of natural life. This we 
hav not in the literature of France.* 
Our previous want of acquaintance with 
this Pusey-novel arose from no barbar- 
ous indifference to the import&t literary 
events of our age and country. We 
abstained from reading it, solely from the 
dread of the effect which it mit liav in 
unfitting us for enjoying any other 
works of fiction afterwards. We wer 
well aware, from our knoledge of the 
disastrous influence in this respect, which 
the work had exercised over that large 
and discriminating portion of the read- 
ing public of England which is chiefly 
composed of curates and young ladies. 
Among other sad cases, in our circle 
of acquaintance, we met two which 
especially struck us. One instance was 
that of a curate (still living, and still, 
throu the scandalous neglect of liis 
friends, unprovided with proper accom- 
modations in an asylum for the insane) , 
who, after reading ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ expressed himself critically in 
these terms : ‘ Th^re ar only Two 

Books in the world. The first is the 
“ Bible,” and the second is the “Heir of 
Redclyffe.” ’ The other instance is still 
more afflicting. A young and charming 
lady, previously an excellent customer 
at the circulating libraries, read this fatal 
domestic novel on its first appearance 
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some years ago, and has read nothing 
else since. As soon as she gets to the 
end of the hook, this nninteresting and 
unfortunate creature turns back to the 
first page and begins it again. Her 
family vainly endeavors to lure her to 
former favorits or to newer works ; she 
raises her eyes from the too-enthralling 
page, shakes her head faintly, and 
resumes her fascinating occupation for 
the lOOOth time, with unabated relish. 
Her course of proceeding, when she 
comes to the pathetic passages, has 
never yet varied. She reads for 5 
minutes ; and goes upstairs to fetch a 
dry pocket handkerchief, comes down 
again and reads for another 5 minutes ; 
goes upstairs again, and fetclies another 
dry pocket handkerchief. No later than 
last week it was observed by her family 
that she shed as many tears and fetched 
as many dry pocket-handkerchiefs as 
ever. Medical aid has been repeatedly 
called in; but her case baffles the doc- 
tors. The heart is all rit, the stomach 
is all rit, the lungs ar all rit, the extremi- 
ties ar moderately warm. The skull 
alone is abnormal . [Compare No . 1 344 .] 
TMs is the story of the Pusey-novcl 
wliich is the Wonderful Lamp not to be 
found in France. . • . , The charac- 
ters by whose aid the story is worked 
out, ar , simply impossible. They hav 
no types in nature, they never did hav 
types in nature, they never will hav 
types in nature. .... Throudut the 
book up to the scene of his last illness, 
Sir Gny is the same lifeless personifi- 
cation of the Pusey-stricken writer’s 
fancies on religion and morals, literature 
and art. He is struck speechless with 
reverence when a rhapsodical description 
of one of Kaphaers Madonnaa is read 
to him. He occupies 3 summers in 
studying the Morte d’ Arthur (not Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem, but the old romance) 


and, in spite of this romantic taste, when 
he gets to Italy he will not read the 
magnificent descriptions of scenery in 
‘ Childe Harold ’ becaus Lord Byron 
was a profligate.” [C : Dickens.] — 
“ Here ar Sir Guy Morville and 
poor little Amy, both of them vir- 
tuous to a degree which would hav 
put Miss Edgeworth’s most exemplary 
characters to the blush, yet Guy, after 
being bullied and badgered throu the 
greater part of his short life, dies of 
the fever which should hav carried off 
Philip; and Amy, besides being left 
widoed and heartbroken, givs birth to a 
dauter instead of a son, and so forfeits 
tlie inheritance of Redclyffe. On the 
other hand, Philip, the most intolerable 
of prigs and mischief-makers, whose 
cruel suspicions play havoc with the 
happiness of everybody in the story, and 
whose obstinate folly brings about the 
final disaster, — Philip, who is little 
better than his cousin’s murderer, suc- 
ceeds to the estate, marries that very 
stilted and unpleasant young person 
Laura (who is after all a world too good 
for him) , and is left in a blaze of glory, 
a wealthy, honored, and distinguished 
man. It is true that Miss Yonge, whose 
conscience must hav pricked her a little 
at bringing about this unwarranted and 
unjustifiable conclusion, would hav us 
believe that he was sorry for his misbe- 
havior, and that his regret was sufficient 
to equalize the perfidious scales of jus- 
tice.” [Atlantic. 1346 

HEIR OF THE AGES (The) [by 
Ja. Payn : Harper, 1882?] “is one 
of the delitful stories which may not 
liv forever as literature, but ar as wel- 
com as the flowers which bloom in the 
spring when they appear. Besides its 
humor and epigrammatic charm, the 
story has the merit of a dramatic and 
novel denoumenf, which, instead of end- 
419 
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less happiness after a long series of cat- 
astrofes, winds up with a catastrofe 
after the happiness.” [Critic.] The rao- 
tiv seems to hav been suggested by the 
literary career of George Eliot. 134:7 
HEIR WITHOUT A HERITAGE 
[by E. Fairfax Byrrne : Bentley Sf 
Son, 1887.] “is undeniably clever. 

. . . . Brit Judith Ilomilly is bred in 
a strait sect of Eissenters. To the nar- 
roness of her religious creed is added 
the narroness of the middle class be- 
fore the poor gent-y has at all amalga- 
mated with it. The description of life 
in Wesleyan circles at the beginning of 
the century is probably true enuf. Old 
Romilly and his wife ar kindly speci- 
mens of a race which had many virtues 
not seen conspicuously in their descend- 
ants, altho the mill-oner saw nothing 
but dishonesty in labor combinations 
and his charming old wife believed in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible. An 
ardent spirit like Judith’s naturally 
would revolt against her home; and 
■when an enthusiast like Gervase Ger- 
mayne made it his business to enliten 
lier intellect, and inspire her with doubts 
of the trutli of her creed, there was 
scarce the semblance of a struggle. 
.... Gervase is a fine character, 
apart from a little young-mannishness; 
he behaves like a gentleman at the fire, 
and in the matter of the sale of an 
estate ; while his forgivness of the 
pictures(jue ruffian Rick Blakedeane, 
and the method in which lie returns 
good for evil, quite transcend the ex- 
pectations we ar led to form of him at 
the outset.” [Athenaeum. 134rS 

HELEN BLAKTYRE [by A. E. A. 
Mair : Smitlij 1875.] “herself is a 
pleasant specimen of a simple, fresh- 
hearted young girl, and the friends of 
her sex who surround her ar fairly 
described. Lady Jane WyncUestcr is 


a genial, worthy soul; Agatha Blantyre 
something more — a woman with hi 
principles, but soured and case-hard- 
ened by an early disappointment in life, 
.... On the whole, the characters 
engage our interest, and the story is a 
fairly interesting love-tale of the modern 
school.” [Athenaeum. 1349 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. = No. 730. 
HER DEAREwST FOE. [by “ Mrs. 
Alexander,” i. e., Annie (French) 
Hector: Holt, 187G.] The author here 
“ recovers, in part, her descent, but 
hardly reaches the grade of her first 
hook. Her best characteristics, how- 
ever, ar manifest in ‘ Her Eearest Foe,’ 
which ■will be read with the quiet, 
reasonable enjoyment whicb results 
from natural pictures of life, marked 
sketches of character, and an unvarying 
spirit which sustains the reader’s inter- 
est. The plot of the story is not compli- 
cated, and is quite possible. .... Mrs. 
Travers is very nearly a perfect woman, 
but the author has made her, in one or 
two cases, unnatural and untrue to 
herself. Lee has much espieglerie, and 
makes an admirable foil for grand Mrs. 
Temple. Tlio not so satisfying a novel 
as ‘The Wooing O’t,’ this should rank 
next in merit to that popular book. It 
is admirably pure in tone, and, tho not 
didactic, teaches useful lessons.” [Boston 
“ Literary World.” 1 350 

HER GREAT IDEA [by Luev 
Betiiia (Colquiioun) Walford: Holt, 
1888.] “ contains 7 stories. All ar of a 
humorous nature, and that Mrs. Wal- 
ford possesses a fund of humor every 
reader of her novels knoes. In these 
tales she is seen at her best — the crisp, 
nervous style, the keen but never ill- 
natured satire, the ready command of 
interesting situations all going to the 
enhancement of the reader’s enjoyment. 
Nothing could be better in their way 
120 
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tlian Pauts Blunders^ A Tumbler of 
Milk, and AdaP [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1351 

HER MOTHER’S BARLING L^>y 
C., Eliza Lawson' (Cowan) Riddell: 
Tinsley, 1877 .] “ is as pleasant a 

eliaracter as Mrs. Riddell has ever in- 
troduced. Left fatlieriess and poor at 
an early age, and soon afterwards losing 
her invalid mother, she makes use of 
her talent as a singer to support herself, 
which she does very bravely and honor- 
ably, tho, ding to the unscrupulousness 
of some of her companions she does not 
escape slander. Her adventures in the 
.strange world to wdiich Miss Rodwell in- 
troduces her. the contrast hetw^een her 
hi-minded an<l womanly nature and the 
-coarser clay of such as Archer and the 
Rodwell, her stay with some rich 
‘vulgarian’ relativs, and the final 
happy resolution of all her difficulties, 
.make ^up in their relation a very read- 
. able novel.” [Athemeum. lSB2i 

HER SECOND JjOVB.^A LOST 
LOVE. 

HER TITLE OF HONOR, [by 
“Holme Lee”, i. e., Harriet Parr: 
King, 1871.] “The plot is slit and the 
.story lacks proportion, but the author has 
displayed several good qualities which 
/compensate .for dhese defects. Pengar- 
.von, on the Cornish coast, is tlie chief 
scene of the story ; and Francis Gwynne, 
the son of a miner, is the hero, wdiose 
career -without being vicissitudinous is 
described with such skill as to interest 
any novel-reader not liopelessly a slave 
to sensational literature. Some of tlie 

characters ar admirably sketched 

Altho the chanicters lived at tlie end of 
the last century, thdir w'ays ar our ways 
and their lives ar our lives.” [Athe- 
meum. 1353 

HBRIOTS (The) [by II: Stuart 
Cunningham: MoLcmnllan, 1890 .] “is 


a love story of the most modern kind, 
in which the passion is so unobtrusiv 
and reasonable that it is discovered only 
by those most interested when the 
circumstances ar all in its favor, and 
it could almost be done %vithout. Olivia 
and Jack ar poor, but Olivia has rich 
relativs in -wdiose house she meets a 
Mr. Be Kenzi, a brilliant man of the 
-w’orld, who amuses himself in Parlia-* 
ment and elsewhere with a whole-souled 
devotion to that employment, as the 
son of a great London financier should. 
He, how'ever, falls in love with Olivia, 
and his father’s consent is -w'on by eoup- 
ling the marriage -wdth a splendid business 
opportunity. After lier engagement, 
Olivia is introduced to the cream of 
the cream of english society, including 
vulgar Americans, manufacturers' w’ives 
from Manchester, insufferably rich 
Londoners, cynical Frenchmen, dull 
poets, and a duke or two. But tho the 
reader finds it enjoyable, Olivia does 
not like it. She and Be Renzi quarrel, 
and it begins to dawn upon her that she 
loves Jack. Tie makes a similar dis- 
covery, and they ar married in the last 
chapter. Th^re ar many more than 
usually clever passages in the book ; it 
is thoroly readable, and almost too uni- 
formly amusing.” [Critic. 1354: 

IIERIOT’S CHOICE. [by Rosa 
Nouciiette Carev: Bentley , 1880.] 
“The principal feature of the book, 
except a consistently jiolemieal purpose 
in the High Church direction, is the 
great inferiority of the male to the 
female characters. ^^Idred is vividly 
described, and brings a fine nature be- 
fore us ; Olive, the poetess, is also an 
original conception, and mit be drawn 
from life, and the rest of the pleasant 
group of maidens hav their special 
attributes ; but the imbecil clergyman 
and the brutal squire, — Richard, the 
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opinionativ young * priest/ wlio mar- 
ries the heiress, and Polly’s moon- 
struck lover, ar all sad specimens of 
the worst half of humanity.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1355 

HERO (A) etc. [by Binah Maria 
(Mulock) Craik: (f, 1887) Harper, 
1853.] contains 3 stories. “The hero is 
a boy, but a true hero; and the story, 
related by a bachelor uncle to a group of 
nefews and nieces, is designed to sho 
that heroism is not a matter dependent 
on age or sex, hi or lo birth ; that the 
hero is not, ex officio, girt with a sword; 
nor is it essential that he slauter others, 
or be slautered himself. ‘ Bread upon 
the Wateo's; a Governess's Life,' is the 
title of the second story, and is suffi- 
ciently descriptiv to convey an idea of 
its spirit. '‘Alice LearmonV closes the 
volume. In this the scene is laid in 
Scottish cottage life.” [N. Y. “ Literary 
World.” 1353 

HERO CXRTm.'W.=zFRESCOTTB 
OF PAMPHILOH 
HESTER [by Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) 
Oliphant : Macmillan, 1884.] “ should 
rather hav been called ‘ Catherine/ for 
the reader’s interest is more warmly be- 
stoed upon the proud, masterful, loving 
old lady, who receives so scant measure 
of gratitude from those she has be- 
friended and adopted, than upon the 
equally proud and passionate young girl, 
who has youth on her side when the 
hardest trial of her life besets her. 
Tho at the opening of the story Catherine 
cannot endure the hi-spiiited dauter of 
John Vernon, yet Hester is really her 
counterpart, and when a great bio falls 
upon them, when Hester loses her lover 
and Catherine the son of her old age, 
when disappointed affection and trust ar 
more grievous to bear than the repeti- 
tion of financial trouble supposed to hav 
been vanquished long before, the two 


noble souls draw togetlier, and under- 
stand that their repulsion was meant only 
to unite them finally. All the story of 
Catherine’s second struggle, the success 
of which cannot mend the broken heart 
which the discovery of Edward’s heart- 
lessness, not his dishonesty, has caused, 
is pathetic and impressiv.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1357 

HESTER’S VENTURE [by Ma. 
Roberts : Longmans, 1886.] “ ‘ Hester’s 
Venture ’is long 'without being tedious, 
wholesom, but never mawkish, and 
marked throudut by the kindly wit, re- 
fined protraiture, and acute perception 
which hav been observable in former 
works by the same hand. Thdre ar at 
least half a dozen finished studies of 
character and as many clever sketches. 
Of the former, Olivia Vane, the actress, 
‘ a lovable, faulty creature, with a divine 
spark in her,’ whose * moral squint ’ 
brings such trouble on the heroin and 
herself; Mrs. Torrington, a charming 
picture of serene old age ; her grandson 
John and his lo-born wife; and lastly, 
Hester herself, with her hi-bred scorn of 
all pettiness, . her courage and conversa- 
tional charm, ar perhaps the most suc- 
cessful.” [Athengeum. 1358 

HIDE ANB SEEK [by [W:] Wilkie 
Collins: Bentley, 1854.] “is a well- 
intentioned novel, exposing the dreari- 
ness of the existence of a religious 
family of the middle class, and the evil 
influences of a * sound and serious ’ 
education on an impetuous and warm- 
hearted youth.” [Westminster. 1359 
HIGHER LAW (The), [by E: Mait- 
land : Chapman, 1870.] ^iThe art with 
which these characters, altho all good, 
ar made to differ, and with which tlieir 
several idiosyncracies ar br6t out, is not 
slit. Sophia and James ar so constituted 
as to render a union between them, if it 
could take place, essentially a happy one, 
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by reason of the affinity of their natures, interval, marries her lover. [Athe- 
Simiiarly, Margaret and Edmund -vrer Hienm. 1360 

* made for one another.’ By a great HIS COXJSIK BETTY, [by E.. i *• 
misfortunej James and Margaret ar Pbari): Bentley^ 18S8.] ^ “Betty, the 
thrdn together before they meet their blunt, impetuous, half-boyish, but gent y 
several affinities, and James falls in love bred and lovable heroin, does not seem 
with Margaret. She, on the other hand, at all a likely person to be^ drawn to the 
altlio experiencing a most friendly af- quiet, prim, and at first sit rather prig- 
fection for him, is quite untouched by gist hero; and indeed the aeqaaintance 
that divine fury and passion of love of the cousins begins with a quite un- 
without which no vredded pair ar likely reasonable amount of dislike, not to s«iy 

to be happy. James perceives her cold- hatred, on Betty’s side Very 

ness, but trusts that time w*ill change the cunningly poor Betty is persuaded that 
friendly into a lover-like attachment, John is in love with her, and still more 
ami persuades Margaret to marry Mm. cunningly— for this feat requires greater 
Their married life is not a happy one. delicacy of treatment John is per- 
Margaret’s coldness remains unchanged suaded not only that Betty loves him, 
altho she esteems her husband, and tries but that she expects him to make her an 
in every way to please him. The hus- offer of mamage. The stratagem suc- 
band’s anger and misery at the want of cecds ; but before the wedding , John lias 
reciprocity in his affection is vented on discovered one half of the truth, and 
his wife and himself alike, and causes shortly afterwards Betty discovers the 
great unhappiness to both. While they other. The situation is both interesting 
ar living in this state Edmund Koel, a and pathetic, for the poor girl has given 
friend of the husband, but up to that the love which she supposed to be spon- 
time a stranger to the wife, comes to taneously sot, 'while the man s passion is 
them. Instantaneously the capacity for only less absorbing and less certain of 
passionate love, which had slumbered so itself becaus it has been artificially 
long in Margaret’s nature, is awakened forced into a hurried maturity. We wdll 
at tlie sjt of the being for whom by the not tell more of the story, which from 
‘Mer law’ of nature she has been in- this point onward becomes less and less 
tended, and with whom she dt to hav dependent upon mere incident’, but it is 
been mated. The love is mutual, and difficult to praise too hily the deftness, 
soon acknoledged between the two; but the subtlety, the fine imaginativ insit 
altho they permit tliemselvs many en- wliich mark the book from the time when 
dearments, their respect, and affection the hero and heroin ar drawn into the 
for James prevent them from yielding wretched labyrinth, to the happy day in 
to temptation. The struggle of the af- which, having threaded all the devious 
fections and the lives of the unhappy mazes, they emerge upon the brit open 
trio ar given with great force; and land •which lies beyond. ‘ Ills Cousin 
simple as the tale may seem from this Betty,’ whether regarded from the in- 
aceount of it, the reader will find much tellectual or the literary point of vue, is 
to interest and excite in the wmy it is a singularly able and attractiv novel.” 
told. The end is as happy as the cir- [Spectator. 1361 

cumstanccs will permit. James May- IIIS HEIrPMATE. [by Frank Bar- 
nard is killed. Margaret, after a decent rett: Appltion^ 1887.j “This author 
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HTSGF.ACE. [by W: E; Xurrik: 
Methuen^ 1892.] “Of all the iniJiLdnary 
dukes with whom we are aequuiiite<l, ]\rr. 
Morris" is the most delightfully human. 
Ills grac'e of ITursthoiirne is a grown-up 
boy, — boyish in his tastes, in his reckless- 
ness, in his frank good-nature, most boy- 
ish of all in his determination to outshine, 
baffle, and in every way discomtit that 
very adult cousin, Paul Gascoigne, whose 
wealth and cleverness make the contest 
from tirst to last a very unequal affair. 
Of course, we know all along that the 
duke will be victorious; and there is real 
cleverness in the adox3tion of the expedi- 
ent by which, in the final encounter, the 
duke's strong muscles rather than his wits 
extricate* him from the ven* tight place in 
which he finds himself. The struggle on 
the floor of Gascoigne's chambers for the 
possession of the document with which 
the better-equipped combatant has threat- 
ened a ‘coup-dG-gr-rice,* may not be war- 
fare of the legitimate kind, but it has a 
barbaric; magnificence, and, dramatically, 
it is one of Mr. Norris’ happiest efie<;ts.” 
[ Spectator.]— ^Tn construction, as in 
writing, Mr. Norris has eminently ‘le 
style coulaiit,’ which is a verj^ different 
thing from mere flueu(;y. TIis novels hav 
the virtues of the oyster in an old, a vul- 


gar, but an excellent apolog — they “go 
down ^o easily.'" There may not ])e very 
much in ‘Ilis Gra<*e.' When Mr. Norris, 
in the first few pages, has introduc;e<l you 
to the self-depreciatory narrator, and to 
his Eton friend who comes into a duke- 
dom and offers him a sort of agengyjust 
when he is very much down on his luc, 
and to the narrator's- sister wlib, being 
penniless, has engaged herself to a harm- 
less, but not charming, parson widoer, 
and to the duke's cousin, who has had the 
ready money left liim, and is a detestable 
creature — you smile superior and say “I 
kno what is coming.*' You do kiio what 
is coming; but you entirely mistake Mr. 
Norris’ cleverness if you think that he is 
not perfectly aware of your kuoledge, and 
resolved to take advantage — i'l quite good 
and cniftsman-like advantage — of it. 
Pleased with yourself, you ar also pleased 
with Mr. Norris, and with the ornaments 
and surprises wdiich prevent your satis- 
faction from being mere patronage. And 
then it goes down so easily ! Th^re ar no 
checs, no breaks, no puzzles, no false 
notes. It is like a very good dinner, 
whereof you hardly remember the details, 
but ar aware, after digestion, that all "was 
and is peace. Then; is a touch of great- 
ness ill this,” [ Academy. 1361 q 
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has been identified with sensational 
novels, but this one is mainly domestic. 
It has a spice of exciting incident, but 
the interest as a whole is subdued. It 
is a brit and wholesora little tale.” 
[American. 1362 

HIS SISTERS, [by Herbert P. 
Earl: Loii\ 1887.] “Mr. Earl has a 
pleasant story to tell of certain young 
men and maidens, of a quiet english 
type, set in a quiet background. Th^re 
ar several heroes and heroins, who re- 
ceive impartial treatment at the author’s 
hands, and who rouse impartial, if not 
quite indifferent interest in the mind 

of the reader: and th^re is at least 
’ * 

one cold and calculating villain, of a 
sort not unusual in fiction, who makes a 
great deal of mischief before his time of 
reckoning comes. He is a lawyer, with 
an inordinate taste for other people’s 
money ; and he contrives to indulge his 
taste pretty freely. Of course th^re 
is a virtuous young man on his track, 
and in the end he gets his deserts. But 
Mr. Earl does not overdraw all his char- 
acters. Some of them are thoroly nat- 
ural creatures, in whose joys and sorroes 
it is easy to sympathize ; and if the nar- 
rativ is not very exciting, at any rate it 
deals with persons and things as they 
ar.” [Athenaeum. 1363 

HISTORY OF A WEEK (The) [by 
Lucy Bethia (Colquiioun) Walford : 
Blackwood^ 188C.] “ is eminently a femi-, 
nin work. It has a good deal of clever 
tho slit study of character. The 2 
shallo and flirting, but essentially good- 
hearted sisters, the cousins of the heroin, 
ar a pleasant contrast to some of the 
equally shallo, hut spiteful young women 
who seem to form t!ie ideal of some 
novelists ; and the heroin herself is 
identifiable,” [xVthenaeum. 1364 ; 

HOLLYWOOD. [by Annie L. 


good book, simple in plot and unobjec- 
tionable in its manner of narration, is 
‘ HolIywooiL’ It is a tale of true love 
and of the interruptions by which its 

course is impeded Miss Walker 

is natural and simple tliroudut. She 
weaves her plot quietly, without hurry 
or strain, and eschews the gaudy-colored 
threads by which a feebler worker or a 
novice would hav been tempted. Her 
characters, tho not commonplace, ar or- 
dinary types of humanity; they do what 
we should expect of them at the rit mo- 
ment, and possess our sympathies becaus 
they do not excite our ridicule or dis- 
gust. There is no villain to apeak of in 
the hook, and no impossible hero; the 
interest excited is perfectly legitimate, 
and the inconsistencies fairly intelligible. 
‘ Hollywood ’ is likely to please its readers 
without taking them by* storm ; it is a 
book which cannot offend and cannot 
leave a had impression.” [Ath. 1305 
HOME AGAIN [by G: MacDon- 
ald: Appleion, 1888.] ‘Ms not in the 
author’s old vein, being less elaborate, 
less didactic, and less solemnly thotful; 
but much tenderness and feeling under- 
lie the britness and spirit of the new 
story; and perhaps the tenderness has 
all the more chance of making itself felt 
wh4re the lesson is needed, for being 
concealed a little more than usual under 
the cleverness. ThC*re is a too painfully 
appropriate moral worked out unrealis- 
tically at the close, when the thdtless and 
almost cruel hero suddenly mbits into 
all the most desirable fases of unexpected 
manliness, common sense, filial devo- 
tion, and affectionate respect for the rit 
woman 5 but his nauty ways ar worth 
reading about, even if his conversion is 
felt to be purely a literary one ; and the 
first part of the volume is really very 
entertaining. The ins and outs of both 
fashionable and literary snobbery ar 


Walker : 8 : Tinsley ^ 1880.] “ A 
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well worked, and the reader will delit 
in much intellectual by-play of spirited 
thdt and talk.” [Critic.] — “ The hero 
goes home to the father he has looked 
down upon hecaus a farmer could not 
be a gentleman, and in the loving, 
wise companionship of a true-hearted 
man, under the tonic influence of his 
sturdy, sensible cousin Molly, and with 
honest work to do, he groes into wor- 
thy manhood. Such a story, earnest, 
thdtful, far-reaching in its purpose, is 
good to read and to think about.” [Bos- 
ton “ liiterary W orld .” 1 366 

HOME SWEET HOME [by C., 
Eliza Law’son (Cowan) Riddell : 
Tinsley, 1873.] ** consists of the autobi- 
ografy of a girl, who, on the death of an 
affectionate and somewhat puritanic 
grandmother, with whom her early years 
hav been spent, is transplanted from her 
nativ soil, a stratum of small dissenting 
trades-people in a provincial nt^borhood, 
to the somewhat different region of mus- 
ical and theatrical Bohemia. Anne, who 
has been early left an orfan, inherits 
from her father a strongly artistic bias, 
possessing likewise the endowment of a 
glorious voice. The conflict of feeling 
is decitled mainly by the insidious influ- 
ence of a german musician who is ac- 
quainted with some friends of hers in 
the country, and has had the sagacity to 
foresee in Anne’s voice a possible source 
of emolument to himself. The charac- 
ter of this wily Herr Droigel, with his 
effusiv demonstrativness and sentiment, 
Ms calculating regard for the main 
chance, and dogged tho not ungentle 
tenacity of purpose, Ms flo of talk, 
liis amazing candor, his unchivalrous 
diplomacy, is the best part of the book. 
The adventures of Anne under Ms roof, 
her zest for her art, her distaste for its 
profession when her eyes ar opened to 
riie knoledge of certain hard facts of 


the life she has to lead, constitute the 
substance of the three fairly readable 
volumes.” [Athenaeum. 1367 

HONOR BLAKE, [by — ( ) 

Keatinge: King, 1872.] “ The heroin 

is one of the most genuin characters whom 
we hav for a long time met in fiction. 
The scenes abroad ar sketched with great 
spirit. The chapter ‘Bayonne’ in the 
first volume is alone worth scores of or- 
dinary novels. Mrs. Keatinge can de- 
scribe the wild coast scenery and the fir 
woods with the same skill with which 
she can paint Honor’s first ball. The 
episode about the Simmonds family, and 
the story of the forged check ar also 
told, the first with some humor, and the 
second with some dramatic power.” 
[Westminster. 1368 

HONOURABLE ELLA (The) [by 
the Earl or Desart : Karst, 1879.] 
“ is a lively book. The author’s caustic 
humor, Ms vivacity, his witty and un- 
expected comparisons, make his pages 
sparkle, and giv the reader many a pleas- 
ant 14f The conversation, for 

instance, between the vulgar millionaire 
and Lady Lorton, is as much over done 
as if it had been written for a farce to 
be played before a very undiscriminating 

audience Lord Desart certainly 

succeeds in keeping Ms readers in a 
good humor. He is never dull, and if 
he has a taste for moralizing at times, 
and is delited to gird at the follies of so- 
ciety, he does it shortly and sharply, anti 
lets one see that his own estimate of hu- 
man nature is not that of the worn-out 
cynic.” [Athenaeum. 1360 

HONOURABLE MISS (The) [by 
** L. T. Meade : ” Methuen ^ Co,, 1891.] 
“ is a brit and lively story, with a fine 
heroin, whom it really does one good to 
read about. The vulgar people of the 
country town wh^re the little drama is 
played ar sometimes a little tires om. 
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Perhaps it mit be said that tlie comedy 
sometimes verges upon farce. Bat the 
novel is worth reading.” [Spec. 1370 
HONORABLE MISS FERRARI), 
[by May (Laffan) Hartley : Bentley, 
1877.] “Since we read Miss Edge- 
worth’s Castle Rackrent [No. 1137] we 
remember no such grafic pictures of life 
among the spendthrift class of Irish gen- 
try as is here afforded. It is a singularly 
original story, told with a pre-Rafaellite 
fidelity to detail, a steady sacrifice of 
romantic effect to truth, which make it 
read like a real history. Helena Fer- 
rard, its heroin, a beautiful, tameless, 
utterly untrained creature, is dauter of 
Lord Darraghmore. The ancestral home 
has long since passed from his hands, and 
he and his family ar, to all intents and 
purposes, vagrants, living here and th^re, 
banqueting with ruf profusion when the 
quarterly stipend is paid in, and starving 

for the rest of the year The 

interest of the tale centers in the for- 
tunes of the wayward and beautiful 
Helena. At one time she is sent to 
some maiden ants in Bath; but alas! 
the process of civilization is too bitter 
for her, and after a fortnit of regular 
and decorous living, she escapes to her 
wild brood in Ireland. Continually in 
hope, w’e ar continually disappointed; 
and when, at last, she turns from the 
fairer fortune which mit hav been hers, 
and to which the deeper instinct of her 
heart invites her, and folloes her peas- 
ant lover to America, it is with a con- 
striction of grief and regret that we see 
her vanish. Did she really come? It is 
liard to accept the story as a mere story, 
and to say this is to offer hi praise to 
the story-teller.” [Boston “ Literary 
World.”] — “ It is rustic Ireland that is 
now described, and the central figure is 
a wild irish girl, the dauter of a ruined 
peer. Helena Ferrard groes up unedu- 


cated and uncared-for, folloing the sor- 
did vicissitudes of her fatlier’s shiftless 
life, and without companions except 
her rnf poaching brothers Ac- 

cordingly, w'e think none the less of her 
for preferring the love of the honest 
young farmer, with whom she seeks 
a wider and more tolerant world In 
Canada, to the equal devotion of the 
educated Englishman, whose kindness 
has been so constantly directed to her ; 
her first allegiance is untarnished, and 
the wrong she does to Satterthwaite 
never dawms upon her. It is of a piece 
with her rejection of her ^nt’s kind 
overtures, and yet in neither case, is 
thdre mere ingratitude.” [Ath. 1371 
HORRID GIRL (A). ^Bentley, 
1876.] “The lady who is unjustly 
characterized as a ‘ Horrid Girl ’ is one 
Mary St. Felix, who, in her old age, 
tells some incidents of her life to her 
nieces, or rather allows them to read 
some old letters which relate them. 
Mary’s worst fault is having been rather 
hoyden, having cant some wild habits, 
including that of swearing, from the 
sailors and other mf characters in wdiose 
company the motherless girl spent a 
jKution of her childhood. On the 
death of her grandfather she goes to 
a school which is kept by a pair of 
very evangelical ladies, kind souls 
enuf, but naturally apt to be scandal- 
ized at their fiery pupil. She is much 
relieved by the diversion of going to 
spend some time at a large countiT' 
house wh^re under the easy rule of 
a good-hearted but vulgar dowager, 
young men and maidens do much as 
tdiey list, in the way of amusement 

and intrigue Maiy groes out of 

her reckless girlishness into a very lov- 
able young woman. Her conduct is good 
and true to nature, at least to the nature of 
a th5roly honest and affectionate girl, 
4:26 
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gifted vltli good spirits and liealtliy amusing and compels a laf.” [Ameri- 
nerves.” [Atlienasum. 1372 can. 1374 : 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. [by HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS (A), [by 

M,. E.* (Beaddon) Maxwell: liar- Sarah Tytler,” i. e., Henrietta Ked- 

peTi 1875.] “It would be bard to find die: Smith ^ Innes^l^B^S] “Theantlior 
a more unequal writer in her field than has considerable knoledge of girl nature, 

Aliss Braddon Her ^ Hostages and she has found a congenial theme in 

to Fortune ’ is one of her successes, her present story. The four sisters, 
It tells the story of an easy-going self- Annie, Dora, Rose, and May Millar, 
indulgent London litterateur who, tired ar charming in their different ways, 
by his work and his social duties, flies Their characters ar developed by the 
for rest to a distant spot in Wales, bracing necessity of taking their 5n 
where he falls in love with a very paths in life when the county bank 
charming country girl. Altho he has fails, and the good old doctor, their 
already deckled the question of marriage father, loses his savings.” [Athenaeum.] 
in ,the abstract unfavorably, he was led — Compare i)lot of “Not like other 
to break his resolution, and he married Girls.” 1375 

her and brot lier to London. Th^re he HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, etc., 
fitted a house for her extravagantly and [by Louisa (Taylor) Parr : Strahan, 
wasted his hard-earned substance in 1871.] contains “not one good story, 
little dinners, old china, etc., until but a whole collection of good stories, 
bankruptcy stared him in the face. The Each is excellent in its w'ay. ‘How it 
wicked people ar a Mrs. Brandreth, an all Happened ’ is a tale of two mar- 
actress, who had formerly been engaged riages, w’hich happen in the most ira- 
to him, but had thron him over to make probable way, but to which Mrs. Parr, 
a better match, and wdio, being now a by her happy humor, which wards off all 
wido, is anxious to marry him, but who criticism, contrives to give the air of 

becomes a fury on account of her second probability Mrs. Parr is as happy 

love, and the other is a wealthy pursuer in describing forein characters and forein 
of pleasure who falls in love with his scenery, as those of her nativ land, 
wife. These two come to bad ends, We most heartily recommend her vol- 
while the man of letters resumes domestic umes to all those who can appreciate 
life in Wales, well out of the way of true humor and true pathos.” [West- 
danger.” [Nation. 1373 minster Review.] — “The author has 

HOUSE ON THE MOOR (The), solved the problem of being domestic 
No. 744. without being tame- This is partly the 

HOUSE PARTY (A), [by “ Ouida,” result of her undoubted power of de- 
i. e.,L., De la Earner lAppincott ylBSQ,'] scription and her insit into character, 
“ The last story in the little volume, en- and partly of the kind of life which she 
titled ^ A Rainy June ’ is all that saves the describes — life mostly of the quiet rus- 
production from absolute worthlessness. He sort lurking in old country towns 
This little tale is told with striking and odd seaside villages, which liav not 
cleverness in a series of letters, and in yet been crushed into uniformity by the 
its least effects, Ouida's artistic skill march of ‘ progress.’ ” [Athen. 1370 
comes out in clear relief . It is cynical, HUGH MOORE, [by Evelyn Stone : 
but the cynicism is often delitfully Blacfcwoody 1885.] “A yacht in the 
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Ionian sens, a golden evening in Corfu, 
the engluli oner of the yacht and bis 
companion, younger son of an irish lonl, 
a wily consul and bis pretty daiiter, with 
the Intriguing spirit of her Levantine 
mother strongly developed — such is 
the opening scene and such ar the lead- 
ing characters of this acceptable story. 
The Impressionable young irishman is 
t!m hero whose adventures ar related 
in terse cnglish, studded with natural 
incidents and dialogs. Th^re is nothing 
out of the ordinary beat in Hugh Moor’s 
experiences, and when the reader knoes 
that there ar more heroins than one he 
may make a tolerably confident surmise 
as to tlie development of the plot which 
dates its origin from that autumn trip 
in the Mediterranean.” [Athen. 1377 
HURST AND HANGER [Pawf, 
1886.] “ is an attractiv picture of a group 
of families in hier middle-class life, and 
concerns itself with loves and affections 
of the younger members, coming to an 
end only when the entire company hav 
been settled off in well-assorted couples, 
after many chances and changes, and 
without the slitest reason for anxiety as 
to their future lot in life. Apart from 
the usual lottery of love there is not 
much in the way of incident. .... It 
is not a rare thing to meet a story 
which rests its claims on nothing more 
exciting than the vicissitudes of domestic 
affection and conventional courtship, hut 
it is rare to find one in which the feeling 
is so true and the descriptions so deli- 
cate as in ‘ Hurst and Hanger.* ” [Athe- 
naeum. 1378 

IBA CRAYEN [by Jessie ( ) Ca- 

BELB : Solt^ 1876.] " is a very good novel. 
Its subject is the married life of a young 
woman, who, after a scrappy education 
in different parts of Europe, when still 
very young, marries an east indian offi- 
cial 20 years her senior. She takes this 


step without loving him, as much from 
a careless curiosity about her fate as 
from any other niotiv, while at the same 
time she loves him as much as she does 
any one. When in India she tries to 
be a good wife, but her romantic dreams 
ar far from satisfied, and when she has 
much idle and lonely time on her hands 
the appearance of an attractiv but siitly 
scampish former lover arouses her from 
her apathy and threatens to cause con- 
siderable confusion But she 

lias eyes to see her duty, and does it; 
she turns off her filandering lover and 
tells her husband, who swalloes the pill 
as well as he can ; and in time the cur- 
tain falls on ^reunited and happy couple. 
These few lines do but scant justice to 
the clever way in which the author has 
drawn the heroin’s cliaracter and has 
folloed its groth from the stony-hearted 
indifference of youth to its maturity 
throu experience.” [Nation. 1379 
IDEALA [P. W, Allen, 1888.] “is a 
strange but intensely interesting volume. 
It is not a novel, but a portrait of a 
single character ‘ by suffering made 
strong,’ a character full of inconsisten- 
cies and warring impulses, lofty aspira- 
tions and sensuous promptings — the 
character, in fine, of a woman wlio, to 
quote the author’s words, ‘ had gone 
down to the verge of dishonor, but whose 
goodness had raised her again above the 
best,* Ideala is certainly one of the 
most origmal figures to be encountered 
in the whole range of contemporary 
fiction, hut she is at the same time one 
of the most unmistakably true to life. 
The author is in love with his creation, 
and he certainly succeeds in rendering 
the brilliant and wayward personality of 
his Heroin singularly attractiv to the 
reader. The descriptiv passages ar pic- 
turesque, and the dialog dashed with 
humor.” [Athenaeum. 1379A 
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ILL-KEGULATED MIND (An) [by 
K., Wvlde: IToli^ 188G.] “is a curious 
and somewhat strained little story, but 
full of vividness and pathetic iiiterest- 
None of the people would probably be- 
have in life as they do in the book, but 
that does not necessarily lessen the 
pathos and prettiness of the story in 
these days of almost too much realism. 
The characters stand out with singular 
clearness, and the story is one to linger 
in the mind.” [Critic. 1379IB 

ILLUSIONS [by H. Musgrave: 
Bentley^ 1887.] “ mit well hav been 
called ‘ Disillusions.’ The sweet women 
characters, drawn with much care, ar all 
more or less rudely awakened from the 
dreams of human perfection in which 
their visionary training had allowed them 
to indulge, and scarcely one of them is 
happy enuf to keep her illusions to the 
end. It is true that they come across un- 
favorable specimens of the illuding sex. 
«... Her sisters ar only less delitful 
“liban herself.” [Athenaeum. 1 380 
IN A CATHEDRAL CITY [by 
Bertha Thomas : Bentley^ 1882.] “ is a 
slit but pretty story. The most promi- 
nent character is a young man of humble 
birth, endowed with a fine voice, who, 
after having been looked upon as a 
black sheep and a ne’er-do-well in his 
nativ place, becomes a member of the 
choir of ‘ St. Martin’s Minster.’ There 
ar some love passages between him and 
Elsie Eord, a pretty little dressmaker, 
who has fled from a worthless husband. 
Leonard tempts her to cast off her fet- 
ters, but she resists in spite of her 
liking for him ; and when he is br6t out 
in London, and makes a sensation, he 
soon displays the worst side of his 
nature. Elsie’s husband comes to a 
tragic end, and a modest lay clerk is 
eventually rewarded for a love much 
more genuin and faithful than that of 


the inconstant young tenor. There is 
some very charming work in Miss 
Thomas’ volumes.” [Athenaeum. 1381 
IN DURANCE VILE, [by Ma. ( ) 

(A roles) Hungerford : LippincoU^ 
1885-] “ The work of ‘ The Duchess ’ 

is noted for its unevenness ; but in this 
collection of short stories she is at 
her best. The best is A Week in 
Killaryiey^ which is a most entertain- 
ing, and at the same time most natural, 
description of the woes of a young 
couple who had undertaken to chap- 
eron on a trip throu Ireland a young 
lady with 2 lovers. We ar not at ail 
sure that we hav not enjoyed it as much 
as the similar adventures of the famous 
* Phaeton.’ ” [Critic. 1382 

IN PAR LOCHABER. [by W: 
Black: Harper^ 1888.] The author’s 
“delineation of the ‘dour Scotch,’ the 
stiff-necked, Pree-Church Scotch, who 
swear by the Covenant and hate the Es- 
tablishment, who ar incomparable kill- 
joys, is an illustration of justice without 
mercy. He givs credit for many recog- 
nized virtues to the minister and even to 
his elders and their wives. He refrains, 
too, from suggesting that almost every 
one of them may be possessed of a cruel 
and vindictiv spirit of fanaticism. But 
he doesn’t like the ‘ unco guid ’ nor wish 
any body else to like them ; he is glad to 
get off to the moor and heather, and sing 
the hospitality, the prodigality, the im- 
pulsiv, warm-hearted shiftlessness of the 
keltic Highlanders. Arriving at ‘ Par 
Lochaher ’ he is delitedly at home, and 
infects the reader with his sense of 
pleasure.” [Nation. 1383 

IN GLENORAN [by M. B. Pife : Ed- 
inburgh, Oliphant^ 1888.] “is a pretty 
tale of Scottish village life. The good 
genius of the story is Kate Cameron, the 
minister’s dauter. She, while suffering 
from a crilel disappointment in her lover, 
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tries to comfort lier poorer friends and 
to act as peace-maker. Too much 
sympathy is demanded for Allan Camp- 
bell, a ne’er-do-well, s|)oiled by Ms 
devoted sister. Nevertheless one folloes 
Ms fortunes and those of Miss Kate with 
interest.” [Athenteum. 13S4: 

IN LONDON TOWN, [by K.. Lee : 
Beniieifj 1S.S4.] “ The stammering 

young assistant at the British Museum, 
with his wonderful shyness and his 
solid worth; the girl who has been be- 
wildered by lectures and ‘ Mer education,’ 
and w’ho is rescued from the terrors of 
Girton by the aforesaid assistant; the 
old museum-lmunter, who vainly tries to 
establish his claim to a title and property, 
and ends by starving himself, and worse ; 
the dauter of this man, by an Italian 
mother, who shares her father’s garret 
and nurses a Socialistic hatred of the 
rich in her tempestuous ^eart — all these 
ar w'ell imagined and designed, and 
they ar by no means arbitrary creatures 
wherewith to people the floors of a 
London lodging-house. IVIuch depends 
upon the telling ; and in describing these 
personages, wnth that of the Perseus 
wdio delivers the little Andromeda out 
of her garret, Mrs. Lee has been for 
the most part hily successful. No doubt 
she puts occasional temptations in the 
path of a hypercritical reader, who mit 
find something to iif at here and th^re, 
and something on which to base a serious 
homily. But ‘ In London Town ’ is an 
unusually interesting story, and it treats 
sundry topics of the day in a well- 
informed and rational maimer.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1385 

IN LOW BELIEF [by Morley Rob- 
erts : 1890.] “is clever enuf 

to hav a very distinct success. It is an 
intense love-story, but its every incident 
goes to illustrate the prevalent ideas, 
habits and characteristics of half a 


dozen men who occupy a group of 
studios in London, xlll the men ar 
^ bohemians,’ and the heroin is a * model.’ 
There is no effort made to slio off any of 
the characters under hi lits, — quite the 
reverse, — but no one can help feeling 
that the story helps rather than hinders 
our faith in the real greatness of hu- 
manity. The hero is a literary man ; he 
haunts his friends’ studios, and is some- 
thing of an art critic. He w’-astes a good 
deal of time, as they all do, and w^e see 
the gropings of genius in pursuit of its 
true work ; — its patient waiting with an 
instinct that if one waits long enuf, 
something must drift up from the un- 
knon. .... Success has not sapped 
the integrity of any of this little coterie, 
and they nnrse th^ir illusions and folio 
th^ir ideals with the most disinterested 

disregard of consequences This 

is a shiftless, unthrifty w^ay of living, 
but it is at any rate enuf of a contrast 
to the rich, sordid, materialistic world we 
hear most about, to enable us to believe 
that thdre may exist a possible medium 
if the balance be ritly struck. The 
story lies entirely outside the world of 
society. Its climax conoerns only B 
people, each of w^hom has gone throu an 
arduous struggle. Thdre ar 2 touching 
intervues between Armour and Torring- 
ton, who ar in love with the same woman, 
which sho the power of the author, and ar 
indeed the triumf of the hook. The effect 
produced by the heroin is also something 
to be remarked. She can hardly be de- 
scribed, for she creates her atmosfere, 
moves in it, and carries it with her from 
studio to studio. But to discern how 
modest, pure, and charming a woman 
may be, even without the ordinary con- 
ventions and safegards which society 
imposes, the reader must go to the hook.” 
[American. 1386 

IN ONE TOWN [by Edmuni> 
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jDowkey : Wa?'d Downey^ 1S8G.J 
“tho a little pragmatical and matter of 
fact, is not uninteresting. It has no 
hits and depths, but coniines itself en- 
tirely to the commonplace joys and 
mishaps of every-day men and -women, 
including an old sea-captain, a friendly 
ship-broker, a sailor-lad, a giddy clerk 
or two, a nice young woman, and 
so forth. The various dealings of these 
characters with each other ar described 
without much spirit or excitement, and 
the story is eked out with some of the 
usual business of narrativ fiction. 
There is the ‘ Auld Robin Gray ’ busi- 
ness, and the stolen will business, and 
a shipwreck, and a few other familiar 
incidents ; but, all put together, the 
action of ‘ In one Town ’ does not 
amount to anything like a sensational 
.romance. The author has written for 
quiet and mildly disposed readers, and 
for them he has written successfully. 
Jt is a great thing in these days to con- 
^ceive and write an unobjectionable 
story.” [Athenfeum.] — “ The scene 
•is an old seaport in the south of 
Ireland, and several chapters ar de- 
voted to the talk of the shippers — each 
man of them a. character. The story is 
•that of a gifl, who pledged herself on 
the eve of his sailing on a long voyage, 
but was forced by her mother into a 
marriage with Captain McCormick. 
While the latter is absent the old lover 
returns, and then begins her struggle 
between love and duty, made desperate 
by the rumor that her husband’s vessel 
has gone down, but when further word 
comes that it is not true, she thanks God 
that she can meet him with the con- 
sciousness that she has ‘ sinned only in 
thdt.’ However, the worthy captain is 
really lost at sea, and in the end the 
lovers ar married. Many threads of 
other lives ar made to cross the chief 


story, and the every-day events in the 
old seaport ar made to go rit along 
as they would outside of a book.” [Bos- 
ton “ Literary World.” 1387 

IN SILK ATTIRE. [by W: 
Black: Tinsley, 18G9.] “Allowing 
for the improbability which lies at the 
root of this novel, and which leads to 
some minor faults of the same kind, we 
say at once that it is thoroly pleasant 
and readable, marked by much and 
varied cleverness. Mr. Black’s plot is 
not in itself a new one. The unavoid- 
able rivalry between 2 girls who ar in 
lov.e with, and almost equally loved by, 
the same man, has often been treated. 
But in the present instance, the contrast 
is not so strongly felt as usual. Both 
girls ar worthy, both ar unselfish, and 
each seems to wish the other to win.” 
[Athenaeum. 1388 

IN THAT STATE OF LIFE [by 
Hamilton Amfi : Smith, 1871.] “ is a 
very charming story. The character 
of Sir Andrew Harrieson, whose family 
was so intolerably proud, yet not too 
proud to add to its wealth by marriages 
with plebeian heiresses is a sketch in 

which the author excels We 

shall not spoil the reader’s pleasure by 
telling him the way in which Mr. Aide 
undoes the knot which he has so skil- 
fully tied. W e shall simply say that the 
last chapters in the book ar by far tbe 
most interesting.” [Westminster Re- 
view. 1389 

IN THE FLOWER OF HER 
YOUTH, [by Mabel Collins : White, 
1883.] “ She is the dauter of a burly 
man of letters, large-hearted, extrava- 
gant, careless of opinion, but with a 
genuin love for the dauter who has 
been his comrad since her infancy and 
her mother’s death. Alone with her 
father in the country she groes to be a 
charming girl of 17, with all the imagi- 
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PEUiA3I. ri,y BiiroiJ Ia'Ttox 
( IVl-VTo / : Lon-Joiu 1^*2T. ^ 

“P:aii < iirlbnP'iir \vc)rk> 
of whicii tin- tciuP-ncy lu briiiir into ro- 
piitof(i]iy aiKl anni f'li crlmt — work" 
from tlu* periiMi: of wliirli wt* uri"< with 
nuK-ii tho same feeliiip^ a." if \\ e had i'Scai/C»l 
from lo, (]j"reputa])le, and impuiv com- 
paiiy, into which we had uiiwillinirly been 
hrdt ])y aci^idcntal vir('urH"lance>, — witli a 
.sen^t- of ecmtaminatioii. a f(‘(-linir a> if <mr 
niiml had been soih'd by the eontaet of the 
groshne>.s and vige around [Amor. 

Alonthly Ileview. proiiounge iiiiy 

man a pernigioiis liuin})Ug who x>rofe>"e.s 
to inculcate useful and enno]>Iinir lessons 
of duty, and does the very rever>e; who 
dresse> sophistry and vige in tiie garl) of 
wisdom and virtue, and thus deludes the 
thotless into worship of the monster", 
\vho<e hideous mien, if undisguised, would 
til them with hatred. And does not Air. 
Biihver do thisV Ar not all his w'-orks sat- 
urated with voluptioiisness, replete with 
false and meretrigious vues of lifer' And 
does he not at tlie same tiim* assert that he 
is applying fiction to the most salutary, the 


TnO"t elevated purpose" 1' Wb* make 3 dis- 
timd <*h:irge-» auaius! tin- author of the 
P<‘Iiiani, or rather of the Kaikland series, — 
for the rexjuinieation of that preeioiK mass 
of filth, after the getebriiy of the writer 
wa" t*"tah]i"hed, indicates a (l(*sirctd liav ii 
reiranled as entitled to tin; liomjrs of the 
first ])oni darling. We a","ert that iiis 
eharaeteis ar for the mo"t i)art full of 
afieetatioii and exaggeration; that his 
})hilosO]>hy is in the main but sounding 
]u*as< and tinkling eymbal, and that he is 
wholy <letigient in thatliT moral sense*, tliat 
l)ereei»li()ii of the beauty and sublimity of 
religion, without whitdi a novelist can 
never sueeeed in gi\ ing a true* picture of 
life, in unfolding tint mysteri(‘s of exist- 
ence, and in improving his f(‘llo-mcn. 
He is the most artificial w'riter, we hav no 
hesitation in saying, of the da} ; more 
addicted to frigid ee.stagies and studied 
eiitliUsiasm than any of his fellds. We 
never seem to see tlie ingidcnls he relates 
or hear the dialog he puts into the* mouths 
of his charaders ; ]>ut ahvays to Iiear him 
repeating the latter and deserilfing tlie 
former.’* [ Amer. Aloiitlily Alag. 896 m 
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PEAHL [by Emily Jclly : Ilurst^ 
ISGS.] ‘"is a refined and ciiarming 
story; the incidents and characters ar 
managed vitli dedicate subtlety; and 
there is a careful finish about each 
character which raises the story into a 
work of art . . . Mrs. Boynton is a 
dear old lady. The other characters ar 
more sharply designed and less finished ; 
they serv to thro out the delicate col- 
oring of Pearl and Mrs. Boynton.” 
[Athena um. 1672 

PEN \_Robeii'is^ 1888.] “is a sweet 
little story, well w^ritten and well con- 
ceived. Both the sisters, Pen and little 
Tre, ar charming, and Sandy and his 
love-affair enlist from the first a sym- 
pathy which Ms red hair and yello-green 
eyes liav no power to do away with. 
The book is entirely wholesom and to 
be commended.” [Catholic World.] 
— “ Penelope and Theresa Brand, to 
whose fortunes the tale relates, ar the 
children of a shiftless and not very 
meritorious artist, w'ho has married, 
against the -wishes of her family, a rich 
man’s dauter. The marriage is never 
forgiven, and the children gro in poverty, 
but so long as their sweet mother livs 
her influence keeps her husband toler- 
ably strait. When she dies he goes to 
the bad rapidly, takes to drink and 
opium, and little Pen, just 15, with all 
her mother’s capacity for self-devotion 
and all the honorable instincts of a 
lady, has to face (^ebt, disgrace, and 
penury, with but one friend to turn to 
for aid. This friend is Sandy Mac- 
Claren, a man ynnger and better off 
than Louis Brand, but still from some 
o Id attraction his -warm friend and the 
devoted servant of his wife and cMldren 
. . . How Pen redeems her promise 10 
years later we must leav to be found out 
from the book, wMcli will be found full 
of the delicate charm wMch characterizes 


the older stories of its author.” [Boston 
“Literary World.”] — “It is a tale of 
early trials, ending happily tlirou the 
girl’s strength of character and nativ 
virtue. The author shoes the possession 
of real feeling and of good taste, and 
she has an effectiv style. The pathos of 
the book is unforced and touches a true 
and responsiv note. The moral tone is 
hi, and better recreation and instruction 
than it offers could hardly be asked.” 
[American. 167S 

PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN 
(The), [by W: Black: Low, 1889.] 
“ Of the 3 stories 2 ar good enuf to 
lead one into the temptation of over- 
praising the unexpected. It is at all 
events a pleasure to read ‘ The Penance 
of John Logan,’ and ^ Romeo and Juliet,' 
and one cannot help saying that they 
seem better than Mr. Black’s recent 
novels. The third story, ‘A Snow 
Idyl,' is a story of love and salmon* 
fishing, in regard to which one must 
be thankful that there is no yachting 
in it. ‘ The Penance of John Logan ’ 
is so well contrived, so brltly told, and 
so lifelike that its simple pathos is 
irresistible.” [Athenseum. 1674: 

PENBENNIS. [by Ws Makepeace 
Thackeray: (f, 18G3) 1850.] “ Pen- 

dennis is an unsteady, ambitious, clever 
but idle yung man, with excellent 
aspirations and purposes, but hardly 
trustworthy. He is by no means such 
a one as an anxious father would wish 
to put before his son as an example. 
But he is lifelike. Clever yung men, 
ambitious but idle and vacillating, ar 
met every day, whereas the gift of per- 
sistency in a yung man is uncommon. 
The Pendennis fase of life is one into 
which clever yung men ar apt to run. 
The character if alluring would be dan- 
geroujs. If reckless, idle conceit had 
carried everything before it in the 
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story, — if Fendennis had been made to 
be noble in the midst of his foibles, — 
the lesson taut "would hav been bad. 
But the picture which becomes grad- 
ually visible to the eyes of the reader 
is the reverse of this. Tho Pendennis 
is, as it wer, saved at last by the endur- 
ing affection of two women, the idle- 
ness and the conceit and the vanity, the 
littleness of the soi-disant great yung 
man, ar treated wdth so much disdain as 
to make the idlest and vainest of male 
readers altogether for the time out of 
love with idleness and vanity. And as 
for Laura, the yunger of the two 
women by whom he is saved, she who 
becomes his wife, — surely no female 
character ever drawn was better adapted 
than hers to teach that mixture of self- 
negation, modesty and affection which 
is needed for the composition of the 
ideal woman whom we love to con- 
template.” [ Anthony Trollope. ] — 
“ Here we hav 2 characters totally dis- 
tinct, as different in their daily life and 
habits as it is possible to conceive, 
and yet each marking the author’s self- 
consciousness, each in th^ir degree a 
prototype of the man. We refer, of 
course, to Pendennis and Warrington. 
Some hav th6t that in the latter he drew 
himself, and at first sit it seems natural 
to couple the thotful, grand, slltly cyn- 
ical, becaus hard-tried man, smoking 
his lonely pipe in his chambers, and 
wearing his tattered clean shirt, with the 
sarcastic, vigorous writer; this may seem 
more natural than to couple the latter 
with the prig Pendennis, — selfish, dan- 
dified, preferring claret to beer, con- 
ceited, vain, and spoilt, and yet with 
Thackeray’s on honest heart, which 
eschewed vice, and tried hard and 
successfully against the power of the 
Evil Nature to withstand temptation.” 
[Westminster Review.] — “My father 


scarcely ever put real people into his 
books, tho he of course found sugges- 
tions among the people with whom he 
was thrdn. I hav always thdt that there 
was something of himself in Warring- 
ton. Perhaps the serious part of his 
nature was vaguely drawn in that char- 
acter. Thdre was also a little likeness 
to his friend E: Fitzgerald, who always 
lived a very solitary life.” [A., I.. 
(T.) Ritchie.] — “Yet as to Warring- 
ton, we must quote Thackeray against 
his dauter. When Pendennis was pub- 
lished, he sent a copy to one of his in- 
timate friends, G: Moreland Crawford, 
Paris correspondent of the ‘ News,’ 
who had nursed the novelist throu the 
long and dangerous illness which nearly 
put an end to Pendennis. The copy 
was accompanied by the foUoing letter : 

‘ You will find much to remind you of 
old talks and faces, — of W: J: O’Con- 
nell, Jack Sheenan, and Archie Arch- 
decne. Thdre is something of you in 
Warrington, hut he is not fit to hold a 
candle to you, for taking you all round, 
you ar the most geuuin fello that ever 
strayed from a better world to this. 
You don’t smoke, and he is a consumer 
of tobacco. Bordeaux and port wer 
your favorits at the Deanery and the 
Garrick, and War. is always guzzling 
beer. But he has your honesty, and, 
like you, could not posture if he tried.’ 
Warrington, therefore, seems to hav 
oed his being to the novelist’s acquaint- 
ance vp-ith Crawford, altho there is un- 
doubtedly [and possibly unconsciously] 
much of Thackeray himself in it, — 
more, perhaps, than in the character of 
Pendennis.” [Lippincott’s. 1675 
PENRUDDOCK [by Hamilton 
Aide: Osgood^ 1373.] “ is a good novel. 
It is written as an autobiografy, and 
sets before us the youth and early man- 
hood of a man who leaves his home and 
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makes tlie best way lie can in the great 
world. He is an honest, simple-hearted 
yuiig fello, a favorit with all except 
his relativs; but his enthusiasm and 
over-confidence in others as well as in 
himself ar continually getting him into 
hot %vater. AH Ms deeds, the most 
innocent as well as those which ar 
rather dubious, ar harshly judged, the 
ears of the girl he loves ar filled with 
calumnies about him, and his life is 
by no means an easy one. A german 
lady, who is 10 years older than he, 
is a kind friend and counselor to him, 
but this fact is not ignored by a censo- 
rious world . . . The author has written 
a very readable novel, which we trust 
givs an exaggerated representation of 
the improprieties of London society.” 
[Nation. 1670 

PERIL [by Jessie Pothergili. : (f, 
1891) Holt^ 1886.] "‘does not disap- 
point readers who remember ‘ The First 
Violin' [No. 608] and ‘Kith and Kin' 
[No. I486]. It is long, elaborate, and 
somewhat involved ; but it is not tedious, 
and at times is startlingly vivid and in- 
tense. It is the story of a yung lady 
with a ‘ temper,' who rarely does any- 
thing but what is dangerous, and vrbo 
wrecks her peace and the fortunes of 
the man she loves by the caprice of a 
vengeful moment. But thOre is food 
for reflexion in the very evident fact 
that the girl’s ‘ temper' is due to circum- 
stance as well as temperament, — to the 
people who did not love or understand 
or disciplin her, as well as to her on 
recklessness; while some of the scenes 
ar powerful enuf to make it that really 
ingenious and rare thing, a novel which 
suggests thot while dealing with what is 
sensational.” [Critic. 1677 

PERPETUAL CURATE (The) [by 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: 
Blmhwood, 1864.] “tho perhaps it 


contains no single sketch quite so fresh 
and full of humor as Tozer, the dairy- 
man and principal chapel-warden of the 
Independent congregation at Carlingford, 
is a more perfect work than ‘ Salem 
Chapel ' [No. 1756] mainly becaus it 
has no vein of melodramatic alloy like 
that otherwise inimitable story . . . The 
workmanship is not only good but sin- 
gularly uniform ; there ar skilful intel- 
lectual touches in every page, and even 
when the last thread of the story is 
displayed, we read with quite as much 
interest as before, to the very last page, 
confident that the minute strokes of insTt 
and humor with which every character 
is shaded will not cease till the end. In 
‘ Salem Chapel ' the rubbishy element 
connected with Susan’s romance sounded 
so striking a discord in the tale, that we 
had to reassure ourselves repeatedly 
that we wer under no delusion as to the 
realistic power of the more striking 
features. Here tlidre is nearly perfect 
keeping in the whole . . . For the rest, 
the critic has little to do but to point 
out the many slTt but admirable sketches, 
Ifted by a delicate humor -which seldom 
exaggerates even by a hair’s-breadth, 
wMch the tale contains . . . The dismay 
with which the rector’s wife sees her 
husband, of whom up to her marriage 
she had hoped to make a hero, indulging 
in what she tMnks almost malignant 
feelings against Ms rival, and eagerly 
catching the idle gossip unfavorable to 
Mm, the despair with which she tells 
herself that these petty feelings would 
not hav gained any hold on him had they 
not waited so patiently for their marriage 
during those 10 years for his promolion, 
the feminin sagacity with wMch she 
half controls her regrets and half vents 
their bitterness on the unlucky curate 
who fans her husband's clerical ani- 
mosity, ar blended most delicately with 
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the over-nicetv of a Tvoman still half 
a spinster in habits and tastes. The 
glaring pattern of a drawing-room 
carpet with which the previous rector 
had provided the rectory, and which it 
was tlidt too expensiv to replace, is an 
especial theme of constant irritation to 
poor Mrs. Morgan, — not that humorous 
irritation which a woman would feel to 
whom such matters had assumed their 
rlt subordination in life, — but the 
grave irritation which they would cause 
to one who had long looked forward to 
marriage as the beginning of a full true 
life, and yet found it setting in motion a 
variety of petty annoyances, and cares, 
and trials of temper which had never 
before beset her . . . The great artistic 
merit of the story is the evenness of 
the literary workmanship. Almost 
every page is saturated with delicate 
and earnest observation of life and 
character.” [Spectator.] — See MISS 
MARJORIBANKS, 1 678 

PERSUASIOlSr. [by J., Austen: 
1810.] “Whatever draws attention to 
iVIiss Austen is a boon to mankind and a 
benefit to literature, and it would not 
be easy to find anything about her and 
her novels which would not he pleasant 
to read, if the treatment he only appre- 
ciativ and the style good. It is only too 
lazily delTtful to wander in spirit about 
the lanes of Highbury with Emma 
Woodhouse, [No. 1246] or linger in 
the glades of Mansfield Park, [No. 
1500] with Fannie Price, or look out 
on the sea from the Cobb of Lyme 
Regis with Anne Elliot, or accompany 
Elizabeth Bennett [No. 1697] to her 
pitched battles at Rosing’s or her triumf 
at Pemherly. We could read Miss 
Austen’s novels almost for ever, and 
anythingconcerningthemhas, of course, 
its horroecl charm.” [Spectator. 1679 
PETRONEL. [by Florence (Mar- 


ryat) (Church) Lean: Bentley, l^^O.] 
“Petronel is a yung lady of somewhat 
explosiv and fiery temperament, but very 
charming and lovable, — whose story is 
pleasantly told. She is the dauter of a 
^bohemian’ artist, who, having eloped 
with a lady of rank, deserts and leaves 
her dependent for the last offices of 
friendship, and her dauter for parental 
care on the kindness of their cousin . . . 
At length, when an unusually sharp pas- 
sage of arms between her cousin Marcia 
and her charge has compelled the Doc- 
tor’s interference, he selects a school 
for her at Antwerp, where is laid the 
second scene of Petronel’s history . . . 
A happy reconciliation of the family 
party forms an appropriate end to a slTt 
but ably-written story.” [Atben. 1680 
PHANTOM FUTURE (The) [by 
H. S- Merriman: Bentley, 1880.] “is 
readable for several reasons. It intro- 
duces the bar-room life of struggling 
literary men, actors, medical students 
and others who turn nit into day; it 
describes a David and Jonathan sort of 
friendship ; and it contains a pretty love 
story . . . The friendship between Cro- 
zier and Y alliant is delicately handled — 
between the strong, steadfast sailor and 
singer, and the brilliant artist, who con- 
ceals beneath a careless, rather dissi- 
pated mask the consciousness that his 
days are numbered, and that he is in the 
grip of mortal disease.” [Athen. 1681 
PHARISEES, [by — ( ) Ed- 
wards : Maxwell, 1884.] “ The Phari- 

sees ar the county folk who welcom, 
after 9 or 10 years of australian exile, 
yung Squire Olclcjistle with his wife 
Star, formerly an actress, on whose 
account principally he had g6ne into 
banishment [Compare plot of No. 
1684] . . . He is gradually made to 
feel ashamed of his wife, to think that 
she stands in his way, and to act with 
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craeltv toward her, even when he fan- 
cies that he is playing an unselfish part. 
The situation is complicated by Ms 
ynnger brother Errol, who falls madly 
in love with Star, and by his friend 
Major Feveril, tho both these men in 
their different ways ar guided by honor- 
able motivs, and by a desire to befriend 
the unfortunate wife. Guy and Errol 
ar worked at by the author with much 
care, and with some success, but it is 
Star who holds our attention fixed 
throudut. She is prouder in her soul 
than all the Oldcastles, and better, and 
more worthy to be loved- Her pride 
leads her throu great sufferings, and 
subjects her to much insult and humili- 
ation- The author does not shrink from 
painting scenes of tragic intensity, and 
her novel is painfnl in the hlest degree. 
But its power is unqnestionable, and 
the reader becomes engrossed in watch- 
ing the martyrdom of a wayward, 
over-sensitiv, and yet noble woman. 
The story is far above the average.” 
[Athenaeum. 10S2 

PHILIP EAENSCLIFPE. [Amer. 
News. Co., 1806.] = 3IORALS OF MA Y 
FAIR. 

PHILISTIA [by “ Cecil Power,”! e., 
[C : ] Grant [Blairfindel] Allen : 
Ghaiia, 1884.] ‘‘is an unusually clever 
novel. It has a very apparent political 
and social bias. The most prominent 
characters ar Socialists, and all the intel- 
lectual and cultivated men in the book 
are represented as thbroly convinced of 
the absolute truth aud riteousness of the 
Socialist doctrin, even tho self-interest 
may restrain them from personally obey- 
ing its dictates ... It is the spirited 
and pithy dialog which givs to ‘ Philistia ^ 
its undoubted superiority to the ordinary 
run of novels ; for it must he confessed, 
the incidents ar farcical, and not a few 
of the personages either Ixaggerated or 


unnatural; and there is, too, a jumble 
of classes which is quite bewildering. 
For instance, ‘Little Miss Butterfly,’ 
the dauter of a small grocer in, a petty 
town, is depicted as the very akme of 
elegance, cultivation, and refinement; 
yet with her surroundings, how could 
she escape being what G: Eliot called 
‘ spotted with commonness ’ ? And this 
is no solitary example : few indeed of 
the characters ar the legitimate outcom 
of their antecedents. But th.e gravest 
drawback to IMr. Power’s work is its 
marked Socialistic teaching. It is mis- 
chievous to disseminate error in an 
attractiv form, and no error could be 
more signal than that which attributes 
to a social scheme of human devising, 
the power to suspend or materially mod- 
ify a great natural law like that of the 
struggle for existence.” [Westminster 
Eeview.] — “There is a quiet, pleasant 
tone about ‘ Philistia ’ which recom- 
mends it to one’s liking in spite of an 
occasional straining of the socialistic 
note. If Ernest le Breton is somewhat 
tiresome at first, in the pertinacity with 
which he obtrudes bis socialism on all 
with whom he comes in contact, we for- 
giv him afterward for the troubles his 
conscientiousness and his principles 
bring him into, for Ms quiet resignation 
and gentleness under their wOt. The 
main thread of the story runs very 
simply. Le Breton is driven by Hs 
opinions from his tutorship of Lord 
Exmoor’s son, and then from his school- 
mastership, on the strength of which he 
had married, into journalism. Here, 
but for the help of frieuds, he would 
hav starved, again on account of his 
opinions, until the success of his pam- 
flet on the poor of London hrot Mm 
prosperity and the editorship of a social- 
ist paper. The tale is told mildly, yet 
with vivid incidents, and with minor 
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threads ingeniously woven in, which 
make it full of interest. There is no 
study of a social fase, as in '‘Alton 
Loclce,^ no sensational use of social- 
istic organizations, as in ‘ Sunrise ’ ; hut 
merely the recognition that there is a 
new faith groin g up which is already 
strong enuf to be the guiding motiv in 
the lives of some men of culture and 
breadth, as well as men of narro and 
intense ideas.” [Nation. 1083 

PHINEAS PINN. [by Anthony 
Trollope : 1868.] “ In writing ‘ Phin- 

eas Finn’ I had constantly before me 
the necessity of progression of character 
— of marking the changes in men and 
women which would naturally be pro- 
duced by the laps of years ... So 
much of my inner life was passed in 
their company, that I was continually 
asking myself how this woman would 
act when this or that event had passed 
over her head, or how that man would 
carry himself when his youth had be- 
come manhood, or his manhood declined 
to old age. It was in regard to the old 
duke of Omnium, of his nefew and 
heir, and of his heir’s wife, Lady Glen- 
cora, that I was anxious to carry out 
this idea; but others added themselvs 
to mind as I went on, and I got round 
me a circle of persons as to whom I 
knew not only their present characters, 
but how those characters wer to be 
affected by years and circumstances. 
The happy, motherly life of Violet 
Effingham, which was due to the girl’s 
honest, but long-restrained love; the 
tragic misery of Lady Laura, which was 
equally due to the sale she made of her- 
self in her wretched marriage ; and the 
long suffering but final success of the 
hero, of which he had deservecj the first 
by his vanity, and the last by his con- 
stant honesty, had been foreshadoed to 
me from the first . . . Lady Laura 


Standish is the best character in ‘ Phin- 
eas Finn ’ and its sequel " Phincas 
Redux’ — of which I will speak here 
together. They ar, in fact, but one 
novel, tho they wer brot out at a con- 
siderable interval of time . . .But I 
found that the sequel enjoyed the same 
popularity as the former part, and 
among the same class of readers. 
Phineas, and Lady Laura, and Lady 
Chiltern — as Violet has become — and 
the old duke — whom I killed gracefully, 
and the new duke, and the yung duchess, 
either kept their old friends or made 
new friends for themselvs.” [Author’s 
Autobiografy. 1684: 

PHINEAS REDUX. [by Anthony 
Trollope : Uarjper-, 1874.] “ Many 

novel-readers will recall with pleasure 
Mr. Trollope’s Phineas Finn, which in 
some ways is among the best of his 
stories, and they will welcom a continu- 
ation of the adventures of the yung 
irishman who made a great many friends 
in his struggle with life, as depicted in 
the earlier volume, and by his disap- 
pointed hopes of success as he ap- 
proached middle age. "VVe left him then 
returning to Ireland to marry the simple 
girl whom he had first loved, and in 
Phineas Redux we hav him returning 
to London, a widoer, after 2 years’ ab- 
sence, and once more taking part in 
politics.” [Atlantic.] — See EUSTACE 
DIAMONDS, PRIME MIN, etc, 1685 
PHOEBE, JUNIOR [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Oliphant: Hurst, 
1876.] “ purports to be a last chronicle 
of Carlingford, and the reader will not 
regret the renewal of his acquaintance 
with that typical old-fashioned town. 
The present chronicle deals with the 
fortunes of the minister’s dauter whose 
father and mother, finding the jealousies 
of their ndbors too much for them at 
the outset of their married life, emi- 
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grate to tbe North, and finally to Lon- 
don, raising themselvs in tlie social 
scale of dissent by these changes, and 
dropping in the process mnch of the 
belligerent nonconformity which was 
natural in tlieir former position. The 
filosofy of hereditary dissent, as op- 
posed to the mental attitude of the origi- 
nal separatist, is amusingly analyzed, 
tho no fair-minded person Avill accuse 
her of an unfriendh’ spirit; and types 
of character differing as Avidely as Cop- 
perhead the contractor and Sir Kobert 
Dorset and ^Irs, Tom Tozer ar effect- 
ivly sketched in the author’s happiest 
manner. Phcehe is capital. The self- 
possession Avith Avhich she guides herself 
tlirou the diflSculties of her position as 
a thdroly educated girl, who has quite 
left her relativs behind in a social point 
of vue, hut whose polish has gone suffi- 
ciently deep to make her act tdards 
them without the slitest indication of 
meanness, or false shame, is excellent. 
Her honesty (which was an effort to the 
fair bourgeoise) in this case proves the 
best policy as also does the frankness 
with which she accepts both the task 
of civilizing and cherishing the loutish 
Clarenc^popperhead, and the gage of 
battle promptly thron down by her future 
father-in-law. Every one will sym- 
pathize with her clever defeat of that 
gross specimen of the monied proletariat 
... Of course a perfect lady would 
hardly hav gone in for the prize, with 
or without the expectation of such a 
struggle to retain it; but Phoebe is not 
perfect, nor quite a lady, and obtains in 
her Clarence the opening she desires for 
further social success.” [Athenaeum.] 
— “When Mrs. Oliphant Avrites about 
yung girls she is sure to be entertaining, 
and generally she shos herself in her 
best novels a worthy folloer of Miss 
Austen, Avhile th^re is hardly one, even 


of those most hastily written, into 
Arhich she does not put some few pages 
of such simplicity and apparent artiess- 
ness that the reader Avonders why all 
domestic tales ar not like hers. ‘ Phoebe, 
Junior’ shos both her excellences and 
her faults. There is a great deal which 
is clever in it. Phoebe is well drawn, 
and all of the family life of Ursula 
and her yung sister is Avell described. 
The difference between the tAvo yung 
men, one of whom is a nonconformist 
while the other is a churchman, is 
set before us in a most lifelike way. 
But what is disappointing is the up- 
shot of the whole story. Why should 
Phoebe, after all, marry the man she 
does? That termination is a disappoint- 
ing one, and, if it was intended for., 
satire, it is too suddenly thrust upon the 
reader to make him sure of the inten- 
tion. We become too fond of Phoebe 
not to pity her fate, and, with all her 
faults, she seems too sensible a girl to 
choose such a fate. Still, Mrs. Oli- 
phant knoes her public better than we 
do.” [Nation. 1680 

PHYLLIS [by May (Laffan) 
Hartley: Smith, 1877.] “is a love 
story of the post-nnptial period, which 
has a great deal of merit and interest, 
tho it is not strikingly original,, and has 
the one recommendation which tells 
most strongly for a book intended to be 
ancmsing, — it amuses . , . In ‘ Phyllis ’ 
we find a very fresh and pleasant atmos- 
fere . . . The author writes perfectly 
good English, and she possesses both 
refinement and humor . . . The story 
of the girl-wife, whose husband has 
ignorantly done her a great wrong, and 
who is content with the liking which an 
unawakened heart givs him, until he 
shall he able to win a warmer and more 
satisfying sentiment, would hav been 
more true and pleasing without the inci- 
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dent of Sir Mark Gore, a commonplace 
and over-done specimen of tlie false 
friend and unprincipled man of society. 
It is mucli to tbe honor of the lady who 
has written this clever and interesting 
novel, that she fails in all the scenes of 
dangerous flirtation, while she succeeds 
perfectly where the sentiments and the 
difficulties with which she deals are en- 
tirely honest and natural.” [Spec. 1687 
PHYLLIS BROWNE, See No. 1153. 
PIQUE. [by S.. (Stickney) 
Ellis : Smith, 1850 ; Boston, Lo7'ing, 
18C3.] “The manner of narration is 
so easy, earnest, and pleasant as to hav 
enticed us on from chapter to chapter, 
with a charm which is by no means of 
every week’s experience.” [Athense- 
um.J — “It is probably destined to be- 
come as popular as the novel of which 
it frequently reminds us — ‘ The Ini- 
tials ’ [No. 473]. The characters de- 
velop thron spirited conversations, 
always natural and without exaggera- 
tion- The pages are never dull, the 
story being varied and full of interest. 
It is a tale of the affections, of the 
home circle, of jealousies, misconcep- 
i|ions, perversions, feelings, the inci- 
dents groing naturally out of the 
defects and excellences of the individ- 
nals depicted. We commend ‘Pique’ 
to all lovers of reflined, spirited, and 
detailed home novels.” [Continen- 
tal 1688 

PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER 
(A) [by Annie Edwards : Bentley, 
1884?] “is an admirably told story. 
It is not the story, bnt the telling of it, 
which is striking, for we hav had much 
the same material before, but seldom 
do we hav such spirit in the render- 
ing of a more than twice-told tale.” 
[Critic. 1089 

POINT OF HONOR (A), [by 
Annie Edwards : London, also JETar- 


per, 1863.] “The heroin remains at 
Chesterford, leading her solitary life 
and loving him. Meantime the vicar, 
a man of strong nature, much tender- 
ness, and great tact, whose character 
is admirably drawn, loves Jane, and 
bides Ms time. After 10 years, how- 
ever, Mohun returns, walks into Jane’s 
parlor, and asks her to be friends with 
Mm. She, loving him no iess than 
ever, assents gladly . . .But, altho she 
forgivs, she will not receive him again 
on the old footing, and he drives off 
with his handsome adventuress wife, 
and Jane loves and is married to Mr. 
Eollett. The story is told with great 
yet with very simple skill, and the char- 
acters of the few personages ar revealed 
rather than portrayed.” [Galaxy. 1690 
POLLY \_Tinsley, 1867.] “is essen- 
tially a village portrait. The author 
pays a flying visit to a garrison town 
where some amateur theatricals ar go- 
ing on, and occasionally peeps into the 
palace of a bishop ; but with these ex- 
ceptions the incidents ar transacted in a 
village, the changes of scene not extend- 
ing beyond the vicarage, the mansion 
house, and the inn. Polly Churchill, 
the heroin, is one of those ^harming 
characters far less frequently met 
in the fiction of modern days than 
we could wish . . . She is merely a 
simple, true-hearted little girl, the 
dauter of a parson; she looks after a 
crowd of little brothers and sisters, and 
is a devoted believer in one of the most 
worthless parents who ever existed.” 
[London Review. 1691 

POOR GENTLEMAN (A), [by 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant : 
Hurst, 1889.] “The contrast between 
the boisterous family life of Penton 
Hook and the solemn grandeur of Pen- 
ton Hall, wh^re ol(I Sir Walter r^gns 
cMldless but for an only dauter and her 
633 
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elderly hRsband, is not all in favor of 
the latter. Mrs. Oliphant has not lost 
the art of delicate contrasts in female 
character. Aliy ani Anne ar a charm- 
ing pair of sisters, and their gentle 
mother is admirably described. Of the 
men there is less to be said. Mr. Rus- 
sell Fenton, the prince-consort of the 
queen regnant at the Hall, has the most 
individuality. His gentle disapproval of 
his wife’s attitude to the heirs of entail, 
and his generally loyal and tactfnl sub- 
mission to the necessities of a position 
which bores him to an extent none of 
his family circle quite appreciates, ar 
excellently set forth. For a lazy, ac- 
quiescent sort of a man he manages to 
hav a great infiuence in the rlt direction 
over his wife, who, in spite of her prej- 
udices and force of character, is sen- 
sitiv to his inarticulate judgments on 
her vues and ways . . . Rochford, the 
smart yung lawyer, is only a sketch. 
The filosofic old roadman is another. 
* One like me, as sits here hours on end, 
with naut afore him hut the clouds 
flying and the wind bloing, learns a 
many things.’ One would hav liked to 
hear more of them.” [Athen. 1092 
POOR SQUIRE (A), [by Holme 
Lee,” i. e., Harriet Parr: Smithy 1882.] 
“ It is always a pleasure to read one of 
‘Holme Lee’s’ novels, a pleasure not 
a little increased when we turn to them 
from the tedious frivolities or dismal 
moods of passion and crime with which 
some writers would amuse or instruct. 
The ‘ Poor Squire ’ is a love-story, pure 
and simple. When we ar introduced to 
the hero, he has had his disappointment. 
His father, offended by the too evident 
ennui which the girl to whom he is 
engaged shos in her first visit to the 
family home, leaves away from him the 
greater part of Ms wealth. He is now 
a poor man, and her friends break off 


the match. Some years afterwards, 
their influence makes her contract a new 
engagement, a grand match, for the new 
lover is a duke, only old enuf to be her 
grandfather. But the Squire is stirred 
to rebellion, and she, too, when she 
finds that he is faithful to his old 
passion, asserts herself. There ar no 
grand emotions, no harroing scenes, or 
startling surprises. The tale has just 
the quiet charm which surrounds the 
Sqnire’s home, ‘ a land of ancient 
peace.’ But we folio it with unfailing 
interest, so natural is everything, so 
graceful the touch with which the 
author brings her men and women be- 
fore us.” [Spectator. 1093 

PORTIA, [by Ma. ( ) (Argles) 
Hungerford : Lippincoiij 1882. ] 
“ Th^re is an exceeding amount of 
excessiv playfulness in the pages of 
‘Portia,’ for a novel with so formi- 
dable a secondary title as ‘ By Passions 
Rocked.’ A serene and slender mystery 
does, indeed, try to meander gracefully 
among the puns and frolics of the heroes 
and heroins, and a great deal of agony 
is piled suddenly on the last page ; but 
on the whole the hook is amusing rather 
than tragic.” [Critic.] — “ It is a rather 
painful story, told in this author’s sprltly 
manner — always in the present tense — 
of a man’s love for a woman, wMch she 
rejected becaus th^re was an ugly story 
afloat of his being a forger. She be- 
lieved it. By-and-by the besotted old 
clerk who had really committed the 
forgery confesses Ms crime, and Portia 
turns to her old lover, but it is too late.” 
[Boston “ Literary World.” 1694: 

PREMIER AND THE PAINTER 
(The), [by J. Freeman Bell: S. 
Madkettr 1888.] “ The theme is politics 
and politicians, and the treatment, while 
fox the most part satirical and prosaic, 
is often touched with sentiment, and 
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sometimes even with a fantastic kind of 
poetry. The several episodes of the 
story ar vrildly fanciful and ar clumsily 
connected ; but the streak of humorous 
cynicism which shos throu all of them 
is both curious and pleasing. Again^ it 
has to be claimed for the author that — as 
is shfm to admiration by his presentation 
of the exccdlent Mrs. Dawe and her 
cookshop — he is capable of insTt and 
observation of a h! order, and therewith 
,of a masterly sobriety of tone.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1695 

PRETTY MISS BELLEW. [by 
“ Theo. Gift,” i. e., Dora Henrietta 
(Havers) Boulger : Beniley, 1876.] “ To 
readers looking for a fresh, pretty, and 
wholesom story, with a good deal of 
honest sentiment, some pathos, and in 
places a considerable strength of passion, 
we commend Mr. Gift's latest book . . . 
The realness of his people is so firm, 
and the charm of his yung heroin so 
abiding, that he is able to take the most 
curious liberties in talking about them.” 
[Atlantic.] — ‘‘The author has told 
very cleverly a story of home life, with 
a heroin modern, independent, thoroly 
natural and without a tinge of fastness. 
It is a capital study of character, and if 
it convinces any would-be heroins that 
everything natural in character is certain 
to be interesting, it will add some tone 
to the great army of men who are 
searching for home life of the rit kind. 
The readers aimed at would probably 
observ that the hero is quite a useful 
example of how not to do it for men. 
He is the stereotyped englishman, delTts 
in Ms rufness, asks the girl he loves to 
marry him as he would his ‘tiger’ to 
bring him his boots. It is needless to 
repeat our conviction that the hero, when 
introduced into the sfere of home life, 
will adorn it as all english husbands do.” 
[Penn. 1696 


PRIDE AND PRE.njDICE. [by 
J., Austeh: 1816.] “An often quoted 
passage from the diary in Lockhart’s 
‘ Life ’ contains the fullest recognition 
of tMs. ‘ Read again, and for the third 
time at least, Miss Austen’s finely 
written novel “ Pride and Prejudice.” 
That yung lady had a talent for describ- 
ing the involvments and feelings and 
characters of ordinary life which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met with. 
The big bow-wow strain I can do myself 
like any now going; but the exquisit 
touch wMch renders ordinary, common- 
place things and characters interesting 
from the truth of the description and the 
sentiment is denied to me. What a pity 
such a gifted creature died so early ! ” 
But much more, of course, than “truth 
of sentiment and description ” goes to 
the creation of Jane Austen’s power and 
charm. A profound insIt into the 
workings of the calmer and commoner 
human feelings and motivs — this and a 
marvellously subtle humor wer the two 
gifts which she was the first to bring in 
anything like profusion to the “ novel of 
manners.” And the purest novels of 
manners, in the sense in which I hav 
endeavored to define the frase, her 
stories ar. They giv, and they confine 
themselvs strictly to giving, a picture 
of life as it presents itself under the 
most rigid rules of social convention, 
with only such actions described, such 
characters and feelings depicted, as 
these rules permit of being displayed.’ ” 
[A. Trollope.] — “ Pride and Prejudice 
must be deemed, on the whole, her best 
book. The heroin, Elizabeth Bennett, 
is, in the frase of Miss Austen’s day, a 
fine yung woman, clever and agreeable, 
good-looking and good-tempered, tho 
with a hi spirit which enables her to 
hold her on in all situations ; and she is 
well matched with Darcy, who, in spite 
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of Ms aristocratic prejudice and stiff phant (Wilson) Oliphant: Hursts 
manner, is a tboro gentleman. All the 1878.] ‘‘ X prettier or more idiomatic 

figures in tMs novel ar well drawn, par- scotch story it would he hard to find, 
ticularly those of the pompously stupid and tho its subtler toocdies will be lost 
Collins, and of Mr. Bennett %vith his on the general reader, the refinement of 
cynic filosofy, under which he M ies Ms its humor and the picturesqueness of its 
disappointment at his matrimonial mis- descriptiv setting cannot fail to be to 
take, and the satiric humor with which some extent appreciated. The picture 
be revenges himself upon his wife and of the gray, turreted manor-house, the 
Yunger dauters for their exasperating home shared by Margaret with the 
silliness.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1097 stately old father, and John and Bell, 
BRIM.E MINISTER (The), [by faithfullest of ancient serving-folk ; the 
Anthony Trollope: Harper^ 1876.] contrasted beauty of the english grange, 
“ Formerly, whenever Mr. Trollope had with Mts mass of flowers and leafage 
written a new novel, it was customary and blooming old walls,’ in which she 
for critics to giv full descriptions of his leads the more conventional existence 
style, and to say that it was much more preferred by her anglicised sisters, ar 
like such a representation as is given by both excellent in their kind ; while there 
a fotograf than like one of Turner’s is not a character without individuality.” 
paintings, for instance; but now every [Athenaeum. 1099 

one knoes only too well how Trollope PRINCE FORTUNATUS. [by W: 
writes, and pretty nearly what measure Black: Harper^ 1890.] Mr. Black’s 
of sentiment and romance he is to singing hero loves above his station, only 
furnish us in the story which he unwinds to hav his affection blTted by a ‘no,’ 
like so much tape. ‘ The Prime Min- sweeter, however, than another’s ‘Yes.’ 
ister ’ stands true to the author’s old After a proper season of self-abnegation 
traditions, and why it is not as good, or and desperate follies, winding up in 
as had, or as indifferent as some 20 brain-fever, he consoles Mmself with 
others of Ms less successful novels, it the faithful adoration of a young italian 
would be bard to say. Thdre is the person no better than himself socially, 
dose of political life, as the title of the and rather worse artistically. No genius 
novel suggests, wherein we read of onr is needed to extend these simple sorrocs 
old friends, the Duke of Omnium and into a very dull romance; the wonder 
Lady Glencora his wife, and then for here is, that, interwoven with equally 
the body of the novel we hav the story simple joys, they make a very readable 
of the unhappy married life of the story, which gently stimulates curiosity 
english woman who took the bit be- to the end, and then modestly effaces 
tween her teeth and married, against itself from memory.” [Nation. 1700 
everybody’s advice, the disreputable PRINCESS OF THULE, = 905. 

Jew. There is about it all a calmness PRINCESS SUNSHINE [by C*. 

wMch is not classic, nor yet by any Eliza Lawson (Cowan) Riddell: 
means romantic, and wMch is as monot- Ward ^ Downey^ 1889.] “is a pretty, 
onons as the bricks in the walls of city domestic, ‘ middle-class ’ tale. But the 
houses which belong to no school of best part of it, perhaps, is the description 
architecture.” [Nation. 1098 of the old fashioned house, in the sub- 

PRIMROSE PATH, [by Ma. Oli- urbs of London 25 years ago, in 'which 

636 
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Gregory Gifford, author and pressman, 
labors to support the ungrateful gentil- 
ity of Ms commonplace sisters, and the 
airs and graces of his would-be fasMon- 
able yung brother. For nooks and 
corners of the London which is» disap- 
pearing Mrs. Riddell has the sympathy 
which is essential to good description. 
Of the characters, Gregory is a mar- 
vellous example of unobtrusiv sacrifice 
of self for family loyalty and ties of 
honor, such as is uncommon, but for- 
tunately not unkndn in daily life. 
Sunshine, as becomes her, rewards her 
patient hero at last, in spite of the 
faded ‘ ladies ^ who oppose her.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1701 

PRIVATE SECRETARY (The), 
[by G : Tompkyns Chesney : Black- 
wood^ 1881.] “ Apparently, the whole 

work has been produced for the sake of 
the one figure to which reference has 
been made, and no competent reader 
will fail to perceive that Robert Clif- 
ford’s private secretary, Hilda Reid, is 
a remarkably interesting and indeed 
masterly creation . . . She is repre- 
sented as beautiful, but her beauty does 
not seem to hav been of that type 
which especially appealed to her lover ; 
and apart from fysical charm, thdre is 
nothing to excite, but everything to re- 
pel passion in a purely business relation 
with a yung lady who, so far as can be 
seen by him, is distinguished mainly by 
good business habits, unfailing reserv, 
a suspicion of satire, and a noteworthy 
ability to take care of herself. To de- 
pict such a woman with unflinching ve- 
racity and with no softening of the 
angles of character, and at the same 
time to represent her as inspiring a love 
which is made to seem natural and even 
inevitable, is a task of amazing diffi- 
culty, but it is performed here with the 
ease <h. effortless strength, and it is only 


on reflection that we perceive how great 
a triumf of subtle and delicate art has 
really been achieved. We ar reminded 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ [JSTo. 702] not only by 
the central character, but by the central 
situation. Clifford, the employer and 
^over of Hilda, is represented as in 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. He 
is the possessor of a temporary income 
of £5,000, but this income is forfeited, 
in the event of his marrying anyone but 
his cousin . . . He confides to Hilda 
his love and his embarrassment, and 
pleads for her consent to a permanent 
union consecrated only by mutual love 
and fidelity. At first, Hilda is firm in 
her refusal. She has had no religious 
training, and holds no religious belief, 
and is free from conventionality of thot ; 
but she feels that wer she to consent 
she would be degraded in her eyes, and 
ultimately in the eyes of her lover. 
She has, however, miscalculated her 
strength and the strength of the forces 
brot to bear against her. She is proof 
against her lover’s pleadings, and even 
against his reproaches; but when she 
has sent him from her side, she goes to 
see her little brother at the school whdre 
Clifford’s money has placed him, and 
there a plea is made which she cannoi 
resist. Tho a silent plea, it is more 
effectual than the spoken one. The 
agonized look on the face of the little 
boy — too yung to understand more 
than that something is wrong — when 
she hints at a return to his old life, is 
too much for her ; it is something that 
her imagination has not grasped, and 
she can hold out no longer . . . Apart 
from considerations which could appeal 
only to a religious mind, the argument 
for her lover’s plea was logically un- 
answerable ; for the circumstances wer 
such that by giving way to him she 
could injure none but herself, while 
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she coTild giv unspeakable joy to those 
dearest to her, and help and comfort to 
many more . . . "We will not spoil the 
pleasure of intending readers by follo- 
ing the process by which the tangled 
web in which Clifford and Hilda hav en- 
meshed themselvs is at last partially 
disentangled. Enuf has been said to 
sho that there is in ‘ The Private Secre- 
tary’ a sufficiently strong element of 
human interest to make it well worth 
reading.” [Spectator. 1702J 

PEOBATION [by Jessie Pother- 
gill: (t, 1891) Bentley ^ 1880.] ‘‘is to 
be cheerfully and unreservedly com- 
mended. It is a well told, thoroly 
healthful novel, abounding in effectiv 
and sympathetic touches, such as only 
an amiable and intelligent student of 
one’s kind can command. The scene of 
this pleasant tale is laid in a Lancashire 
cotton-manufacturing district during the 
cotton famin of 1803. The distress and 
suffering of that melancholy period 
form a darker background to the 
homely and romantic experience of the 
several artistically individualized char- 
acters which figure in the interesting 
drama here unfolded.” [Penn.] — 
“ xiltogether, ‘ Probation ’ is the most 
interesting novel we hav read for some 
time, and we can giv no better proof of 
this than the paucity of our critical 
notes, conspicuous by their absence; 
for criticism is forgotten when the in- 
terest is real and sustained, and when 
the style and sentiments do not in- 
terrupt, by arousing a spirit of antag- 
onism. We closed the book with 
very real regret, and a feeling of the 
truest admiration for the power which 
directed and the spirit which inspired 
the writer ; and with determination, 
moraover, to make the acquaintance of 
her other stories . . . She is equally 
appreciativ of the eager, wealthy girl, 


who, in impatience of the useless idle- 
ness of her class, becomes a hot de- 
fender of woman’s rits, as of the clever 
and cultivated man who gets her to 
wmrk, instead of raving; and finally 
modifies her opinions and subdues her 
antagonism, by the power of his love.” 
[Spectator. 1703 

PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER (The), 
[by A. Ecbule Evans : 1882.] “ There 
is much sprTtliness in the sketch of the 
foibles of the rich old ant and the 
feats of the little german professor. 
The shade of G: Eliot falls upon the 
pages ; — the earnest yung doctor is 
surely a descendent of Lydgate.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1704 

PRUDENCE, [by Lucy Cecilia 
(White) (Lillie) Harte : Harper ^ — 
Low, 1882.] “This novelette will serv 
as a pretty sketch of aesthetic life. It 
is not powerful, but it is attractiv in 
its graceful pictures, and will not fail 
to appeal to the feminin mind, throu 
its delicate little details of dress and 
situation. Throudut the story runs a 
thread of stronger fibre, which is 
worked out in the characters of 
Helena Armory and Jonas Fielding, and 
the book is wholly free from vulgarity, 
— no small praise to the taste of the 
author, when a story deals with ‘ JEs- 
thetie London.’ It is amusing to see 
the evident admiration, not to say 
reverential aw, with which the author 
speaks of this enchanted ground; but, 
after all, if pretty colors and picturesque 
attitudes may not he admired, it would 
go hard with those who kindly do their 
best to contribute to the pleasure side of 
social existence. The story is but a 
sketch, but it is a sketch suggesting some 
reserv power.” [Spectator. 17015 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
[by C: Reade : Sheldon, 1870.] ‘‘ Suc- 
cessfully to resist the machinations of 
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the Trades, and to overcome the shy, 
aristocratic instincts of the yung gentle- 
Tvoman, who has nothing in common 
with the hero hut youth and a taste for 
carving, is the problem which Mr. Keade 
has to solv. As it is throu the artistic 
and inimitable manner in which this is 
done that the story becomes a work of 
genius, a mere outline of the incidents 
would neither do the author justice, nor 
satisfy the reader . . . Considered, 
then, as a work of art, quite free from 
that quality of genius which defies 
analysis, it is an extraordinary pro- 
duction. If it lacks the exuberance of 
genius, it has at least no wasted power. 
Every incident tells. Even the poetry, 
which Mr. Reade uses but sparingly, 
bears upon the plot; the mysteriously 
ITted win does of the old church, the 
legend of the Gabriel hounds, the ‘ bad 
music ’ of the flawed grindstone, all 
prove to hav a purpose beyond their 
intrinsic interest, and giv us that double 
pleasure of which we hav spoken. It is 
only when the book is finished, that the 
reader really begins to appreciate the 
completeness of that skill which has 
held him often breathless over its pages.” 
[Overland. 1706 

QUAKER COUSINS [by Agnes 
Macdonnell: Harper, 1879.] “is a 
pleasant, readable story, which givs the 
history of an orfan boy and girl left by 
their devout quaker mother to the care 
of almost unkndn cousins. The pros- 
perity, the ill-doing, and the downfall of 
these cousins, and the steady rectitude 
and disinterested fidelity of the cheated 
wards, make' the story . . . Mrs. 
Burton, we think, is rather a favorit of 
the author, who describes with much 
care her muffled worldliness, her shallo 
content, and eternal striving for her on 
ends.. Our favorit is rather Mr. Eorbes- 
Stokes, who, cheated into marrying an 


unloving beauty, gradually and pain- 
fully rectifies his lot by sheer nobility 
of nature. The opening of the story, 
which describes the life and household 
and the death of Susan Marsland, is 
very good indeed.” [Nation. 1707 
QUATREFOIL. [by M., Deane: 
Chapman, 1883.] “ M,. Deane’s geese 

ar all swans; and most of her ganders 
may be included in the same category . 
If the 4 delTtful sisters who ar hinted at 
in the title of tliis delTtful story had been 
described as the pretty and natural geese 
that they ar, and not as the superb birds 
which it was almost impossible for them 
to be, the record of their fortunes 
would hav been no less attract! v, whilst 
it mTt hav been even more simple and 
pleasing. They ar welsh girls, living 
on a retired part of the southern coast, 
neglected orfans, and bound by a bond 
of exquisite love and confidence. A. 
wandering artist discovers the four- 
leaved shamrock, and the usual conse- 
quences folio . . . The welsh scenes hav 
a glamor ; but the account of the house- 
keeping in London is singularly pathetic 
and amusing.” [Athenaeum. 1708 
QUEEN MAB. [by JuliaKavanagh : 
Hurst, 1863.] “Mr. Ford’s character 
is very tenderly drawn, and the reader’s 
sympathy with him never fails . . . 
The rest of the book is taken up with 
the efforts of Mr. Ford to make some 
atonement to Mabel — the name of the 
child left at his door — by earning money 
for her. The £500 found with her had 
set him on his legs and given him a fresh 
start in life, and with varying fortune 
he never fell back into beggary. The 
mutual attachment between him and 
Mabel is touching. Queen Mab, as she 
is called, is charming ; the story of her 
life in the family is extremely well 
done; the gentle, scrupulous maiden 
^nt, who after the mother’s death 
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keeps tlie house, is a good element, and 
Mab is well trained by her . . . The 
book is well worth reading, it is well 
and solillr written, and the interest 
is sustained to the last page. It illus- 
trates Miss Kavanagh’s leading article 
of faith, which pervades all her novels — 
the ilea of a love existing throu all trials, 
which nothing can change or weaken, 
and upon which time and absence take 
no effect. This is very beautiful and a 
true ideal, but considering how short 
human life is, and how soon youth 
passes and old age comes on, we could 
wish that Miss Kavanagh would be 
more merciful to her characters.” 
[Athenaeum. 1700 

QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT (The) 
[by Harriet (Jay) Buchakak : Bent- 
ley^ 1875.] “ one would suppose to be 

written by an irishman: — the handling 
of long words is sometimes more bold 
than accurate. But the picture of irish 
life would be deemed libellous if penned 
by an englishman. The queen is one 
Kathleen O’Mara, a yung irish lady of 
hi descent and romantic patriotism, who 
endeavors to preserv in thdir primitiv 
vigor all the customs of feudal, or 
rather clannish, hospitality, — and, as 
far as possible, to revive the glories of 
the nativ princes from whom she is 
descended. As these projects require 
wealth, and the 0 ’Maras hav long been 
groing poor, she overcomes her prejudices 
so far as to marry a rich englishman, to 
whom she eventually becomes sincerely 
attached. Her husband, a generous and 
honorable man, is, on his part, devoted 
to her, and willingly supports her in 
projects which move rather his curiosity 
than his admiration. The two natures, 
however, ar on all points of feeling 
divided by the national characteristics of 
each, and misunderstanding soon arises, 
which is fostered, for their 5n purposes. 


by every member of Kathleen's numer- 
ous family, from the priest to the 
poorest ‘coshera’in the hall. Only at 
last, when her passionate heart is 
broken by the treachery of all around 
her, which culminates in an attempt to 
murder the open-handed stranger to 
whom most of them o their bread, does 
she recognize the full worth of the 
brave man whom she has been taut to 
undervalue as cold and ungenerous. 
There is much merit in the contrast 
between 2 fine natures of different 
national types, and great varieties of 
the peasant species ar fully described, 
whose traits, however, do not seem to be 
deemed as repulsiv as thdy certainly ar.” 
[Athenaeum . 1710 

QUEEN OF THE COUNTY (The) 
[by A.. (Caldwell) Marsh-Cald- 
well: (t, 1874) Hurst, 18G4.] “is 
the record of a good woman’s life, and 
much of it has the air of being the 
genuin recollections of life and manners 
as they existed in an age gdne by, tho 
not so long passed away as to be with- 
out a charm for the present generation. 
The story of the heroin’s early years, 
the nursery life of a large family, the 
sketches of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead 80 years ago ar charming . . . 
The first volume is occupied with the 
history of the youth and maidenhood of 
the heroin and her sister ; it is a pleas- 
ant picture of 2 good, happy girls in the 
secluded house in Devonshire ; the old- 
fashioned mode of education, and the 
J,000’ punctualities insisted on, ar told 
with freshness and spirit ; the friendship 
of the 2 sisters, their innocent confi- 
dences, their rambles throu the deep 
lanes, will be read with pleasure even in 
these days of sensational novels, becaus 
they ar true to a pure type of girlish life. 
The return of Dulce to her home, full of 
yunger sisters, and the gradual ripening 
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of her girlhood into womanhood, under 
the warm and gentle influence of her 
mother ar charmingly given. The event- 
ful dinner-party, at which Dulce meets 
Peter Maladean, is told with a pleasant 
simplicity which secures the reader’s 
symx)athy.” [Athenaeum. 1711 

QUEEN’S HOUSE (The) [by Liz- 
zie Alldridge : Bentley, 188G.] “ is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant reading — so pleasant, 
indeed, that such an expression seems 
scarcely adequate. Its great charm con- 
sists in the descriptions of the Tower 
and its surr roundings. In these she dis- 
plays a delicacy of touch and powers of 
observation and imagination beyond the 
common order . . . All the same, there 
is much directness and honesty of pur- 
pos in the execution of some of her 
characters, and she makes no secret of 
her regard for one or two. In Alison, 
the heroin, she takes peculiar dellt, and 
her readers will be likely to agree with 
her; for Alison is such a creature of 
health, sweetness, and (as it wer) a 
certain subtle unripeness, held in com- 
bination by a strong dash of individual 
reality, as is not usual in modern fiction.” 
[Athenaeum. 1712 

QUEENIE. [by May Crommelin: 
Hurst, 1874.] “ ‘Queenie’ Bemeric is 

one of an orfan family of 5, who liv 
under the gardianship of a thin, hard 
ilnt, and stout, choleric uncle, at the 
family mansion of Ballymore, in the 
north of Ireland ... We need not de- 
tail the whole story. By and by, of 
course, all goes merry as a marriage 
bell, and Queenie gets what many women 
never get, — the rlt man at last, in spite 
of an intriguing wido — and a lost for- 
tune, for her uncle consents to the match 
with the poverty-struck Wyverne out of 
pure contradiction to his wife. The 
story is, it will be seen, almost purely 
personal and devoid of plot, but it is 


not without interest, and it is here and 
there clever.” [Spectator. 1713 

QUEENIE’S WHIM [by Rosa Nou- 
CHETTE Carey: Lippmeott, 1881.] “re- 
lates the adventures of 2 orfan sisters, 
the elder of whom supports the yunger 
by teaching. They find a friend in one 
of the boarders at the school where they 
ar oppressed, who invites them to visit 
her in her country home. There the 
opportunity of taking the village school 
at a comfortable salary is accepted, when 
‘ Queenie ’ falls heir to an immense for- 
tune, which it is her ‘ whim ’ to conceal 
for a year, and still to appear among her 
friends as the village school-mistress. 
Of course her reason is the dislike of 
her friend’s brother for heiresses, and of 
course she does not acknoledg it. It 
is needless to state that this brother’s 
affairs become involved soon after, and 
‘ Queenie ’ induces the rector to lend the 
gentleman £2,000 of her money in his 
name. The rector’s sister inadvertently 
discloses the true source of the loan, and 
the beneficiary, who has by this time 
fallen in love with ‘ Queenie,’ decides 
that he must discharge his debt before 
he breathes his devotion. This a legacy 
enables him to do with but little delay.” 
[Nation. 1714: 

QUESTION OF HONOUR, [by W. 
Cosmo Monkhouse Chapman, 1869,] 
“ Side by side with the story of Jermyn, 
the literary man, runs that of Stuart 
Orme, a gentleman who has married, 
after the scotch fashion, a hl-spirited 
girl, who, believing afterwards that the 
marriage is not genuin, and that she is a 
clog to her husband, runs away from 
Mm and hides herself. After she has 
been absent a good many years, Stuart 
falls in love with another girl (who is 
very happily drawn) , and the knot has to 
be cut in one way or another. How it is 
cut we hope a good many persons will 
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flni out bv going to the book. There is 
not an unreal or slovenly figure or char- 
acter in it. Many of the persons strike 
us as being drawn from life.” [Contem- 
porary. 171o 

QUIET LIFE (A) [hyF.. (Hodgson) 
Buunett : Peterson ^ 1879.] includes "‘2 
short stories. In the first we hav a 
rector's dauter dying of a broken heart 
throu unrequited love — a pathetic and 
saddening picture ; the other, The Tide 
on the Moaning Bar^ tells the old storj' of 
man’s inhumanity to woman, and of her 
consequent despair and death. Xeither 
is in any sense powerful, tho neither is 
unworthy of the author.” [Boston Lit- 
erary W orld.” 17X0 

QUIXSTAB. [by E.. T.^ylok : Edin- 
burgh, Edmonstoyi, 1873.] “ The com- 

monplace life of commonplace people in 
a small scotch town does not, at first sXt, 
promis to be interesting, and there is 
neither diversity of incident nor any great 
intricacy of plot to make up for the tame- 
ness of the subject j yet, so marked ar the 
natures of the homely folk described, so 
fully do they liv and move before us, that 
we hav not seen many novels this season 
which we should be inclined to rank 
above it.” [Athemeum.] — [Pw^nam.] 
It is a novel which contains a great 
deal of cleverness rather than a clever 
novel. It givs an account of many of 
the inhabitants of a scotch village, de- 
scribing every one with intelligence and 
humor. The writer is a very sharp-eyed 
person, who manages to see into the 
secret hearts of many characters, and 
who puts them before us very clearly. 
The story is very simple, even, it mjt 
seem disproportionately so to the thdro- 
ness with which the people ar described, 
and there is something cloying in the con- 
tinual flo of epigram, and sometliing dis- 
appointing in the way in which what 
would, in more skilful hands, be the 


material of many novels, is lost sit of 
by the author.” [Xatioii. 1 71 7 

RACHEL GRAY [by Julia Kava- 
NAGH : Hurst, 185G.] “is a charming 
and touching story, wrdt from the lium- 
blest and simplest of materials ; but the 
interest is genuin, and the story is nar- 
rated with grace and skill. A yung 
seamstress, neither beautiful nor clever, 
is the heroin. There is neither love 
nor the shado of a lover in the whole 
book, — the heroin begins and ends 
unmarried, — yet the interest is sus- 
tained, and the reader’s sympathy never 
fails. The sombre, homely details 
amongst which Rachel’s life is passed 
ar made beautiful and almost saintlike, 
by the gentle, single-minded obedience 
with which they ar fulfilled. Xo one 
can read the story and not feel a good 
influence from it. The characters ar 
vigorously sketched, and hav a life-like 
reality.” [Athenseum. 1718 

RACHEL RAY [by Anthony Teol- 
lope: Chapman, “ is richer than 

any other of Mr. Trollope’s many works 
in. two of the qualities which hav made 
him an eminently popular novelist. 
Like the name of its heroin, the tale is 
homely, with a cheery lit pervading its 
homeliness; but by the delicacy of its 
delineations of feminin character, and 
by the pleasant humor animating its 
sketches of ordinary domestic experi- 
ences, it is far removed from the merely 
readable and entertaining stories of 
practised writers. Its incidents ar but 
the events which every inhabitant of a 
country town can match from the occur- 
rences of his daily life, or from the 
treasures of local gossip . . . Even the 
charming love-passages of the hero and 
heroin, — his dashing confidence and her 
simplicity at the outset, their subsequent 
misunderstandings and final reconcilia- 
tion, — derive their interest in no degree 
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from Tin certainty as to the fate in store 
for them. At every stage of the story, 
after Kachel has incurred her grim sis- 
ter’s disapproval hy ‘ walking with a 
ynng man/ it is clear that the trntlifnl, 
pure, hT-spirited girl will, in the end, 
marry Hhe yung man,’ and that the 
yung man will make her an excellent 
husband, notwithstanding his imperious 
airs anl firm conviction that Devon- 
shire 6t to giv up drinking cider, and 
the entire universe concede to the will 
of the masterful Mr. Luke Rowan.” 
[ Athenajum . 1710 

RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD [by 
“Mrs. Alexander,” ie., Annie (French) 
Hector; Bentley^ 1875.] “describes 
prettily how an honest soldier defied 
fortune in the person of a wealthy and 
patrician uncle, and married for love a 
bohemian sort of yung woman. The 
lady turns out well ; we find at last that 
she is really her husband’s long-lost 
cousin and the ritful heir to the for- 
tune he magnanimously throes away. 
In spite of the plot being so far com- 
monplace, the story runs well in the 
artistic hands of the author; the char- 
acters ar definit, the heroin charming, 
and the result agreeable to the reader.” 
• [Athenaeum. 1 7 20 

RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOY- 
HOOD. [by O: MacDonald: Loii- 
don, 1871.] “Ranald is a man writing 
the life of his boyhood; and that boy- 
hood is gilded with ‘ the lit of the setting 
snn.’ It has a look of romance anl 
mystery seen in the dim distance, and 
yet it is the real ordinary and somewhat 
hard life of 3 motherless hoys, in a 
Scottish village. The incidents ar triv- 
ial and common; the glamor of dear 
‘ long ago * hangs over them, and they 
ar touched in the spirit of tender rev- 
erence, with which every good man 
regards his father, and the home of his 


youth- It may he that even these ele- 
ments would not hav made of it the 
charming book it is, if it had not also 
been written hy a poet, who can so 
penetrate common things with the spirit 
of love and tenderness and beauty that 
(for the moment at least) the reader’s 
on life shines with the lit reflected from 
its pages, and his heart gloes under the 
influence of the lessons of ‘ plain living 
and hard [siV] thinking,’ which ar here 
set forth.” [Athenainm. 1721 

RARE, PALE MARGARET [IjOw, 
1878-] “deals with a bevy of hoys and 
girls, all well bred and well disposed, 
amongst whom the heroin exercises a 
strong, salutary influence. As they gro 
up she is, of course, loved by more than 
one of her companions ; and quite enuf 
is made of the rival passions to relieve 
any sense of excessiv juvenility in the 
plot. Indeed, some of the latter scenes 
ar thoroly effeetiv.” [Athenasurn.] — 
“ Thdre is nothing especially ‘rare’ or 
‘ pale ’ about the Margaret who is the 
heroin of this story. She is a hi-spirited 
girl, who loves both open-air life and 
books, anl who would scarcely be dis- 
tinguishable from her felloes but for the 
accident of a divided and doubtful love. 
Circumstances- hav created a peculiar 
relation between her and a yung ndbor, 
a man of culture and even genius, and 
of commanding moral qualities, but 
suffering under the affliction of being 
a deaf-mute. On the other hand her 
heart is solicited by a less romantic but 
not less sterling affection on the part of 
the Vicar’s son, a gallant ynng sailor. 
This love-history, entangled as it is 
with that of a village beauty, is told 
with much vivacity. We folio it with 
interest, while we recognise in its 
personages genuin types of character. 
Of these personages, perhaps some of 
the less important ar the most skilfully 
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drawn. Nothing in the book is better 
than Margaret’s shallo, clever mother, 
with her art of sympathetic talk.” 
[Spectator. 1 7 22 

EAYENSHOE. [by H; Kingsley: 
Boston, Ticknor, 1862.] “ The whole 

tone and spirit of the book ar thoroly 
english. It represents the best aspect of 
english life, character and manners. 
Whatever is most generous, heroic, 
tender, and true, is here to be seen, and 
not drawn in colors any more flattering 
than it is the rlt of fiction to use. We 
think the author carries us too much 
into the stable and the kennel; but 
this, we need not say, is also english. 
But we hav yet to mention what we 
deem the hiest charm of this charming 
book, and that is the combination which 
we find in it of healthfulness of tone 
and earnestness of purpos. A healthier 
book we hav never read. Earnestness 
of purpose is apt to be attended with 
something of excess or extravagance; 
but in ‘Ravenshoe’ th^re is nothing 
morbid, nothing cynical, nothing queru- 
lous, nothing ascetic. The doctrin of 
the book is a reasonable enjoyment of 
all which is good, with a firm purpos of 
improving the world in all possible ways. 
It is one of the many books which hav 
appeared of late years which sho the 
iofiluence of the life and the labors of 
the late Dr. Arnold. It is as inspiring 
in its influence as a gallop over one of 
the breezy downs of Mr. Kingsley’s 
Devonshire. It is, in short, a delTtful 
book, in which all defects of structure 
and form ar atoned for by a wonderful 
amount of energy, geniality, freshness, 
poetical feeling, and moral elevation.” 
[Atlantic. 1723 

RAYMOND’S HEROINE [by I.. 
IlARWoon: Hm'st, 1867.] “is told in 
simple, solid, and dainty english; such 
english as Daniel and Taylor wrote, we 


should say, for it floes and rolls in 
unforced, limpid sweep ... Its tale is 
written by one who has a master’s eye 
for scenery, and that in the double 
sense; an eye for a landscape, — for 
the peculiarities of moorland, sward, 
wood, water, village — and also for the 
moral significance of these visible 
marks, for what may be called the 
sentiment of external nature The 
pretty fineries, and the weird and yet 
monotonous misery of the busy town 
and port, ar only less strongly marked 
by character than the surroundings of 
Black Moor Farm. Then, again, we 
hav real conversation in this book, not 
the stilted and mechanical fraseology 
nowhere to be heard except in bad 
novels and bad plays.” [Athen. 1724: 

READY MONEY MORTIBOY [by 
Wa. Besant & Ja. Rice: Tinsley, 
1872.] “is not a book which we should 
recommend yung people of either sex 
to read ; and yet it is a clever book, not 
without grave faults both of style and 
of tone, it is true, but one which 
no man who has experience of life can 
read without being the better for it.” 
[Athenaeum.] — “ Nothing could be 
more healthful in tone than this story. 
Its incidents ar original, its treatment 
dramatic, and its atmosfere that of the 
broadest humanity. There is no playing 
with souls, no hot-hed forcing of emo- 
tions, no straining after psychical effects 
— nor on the other hand is there any 
reflexion. The story is a straitforward, 
vigorous, and withal hutaorous narrativ 
of events. It has, besides, a sound 
moral. Retributiv justice of a Lear- 
like order arrives without waiting for 
the life-to-cdme.” [Critic. 172S 

REBEL ROSE (The), {^Ilcuryer, 
1888.] “ The scene is London, wh^re 

the Honorable Mary Stuart Beaton, a 
legitimate descendant of the Stuarts, 
544 
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an:l a very striking reproduction in face 
and figure of queen Mary, has come to 
press her claims to some estates be- 
queathed to one of her ancestors but 
confiscated . . . She is a most charming 
yung girl, who presently leads into 
captivity, wholly without intent to do 
so, and with no effort save that uncon- 
sciously exercised by her beauty and 
pure womanly charm, the two men 
most able to advance her cause in the 
House of Commons — Sir Victor Cham- 
pion, the Liberal leader, and Rolfe 
Bellarmin . . . It is not a great novel ; 
it allows itself to be laid down without 
difficulty, altho it must be taken up 
again with pleasure. But it shoes an 
easy and sympathetic mastery in nearly 
all its touches, and a keen insTt in human 
nature in both its noble and its meaner 
aspects. It is written, too, in singularly 
even and well-bred english, which is 
always quite equal to the stress laid 
upon it by the exigencies of the business, 
the sentiment, or the passion of the 
moment. And as all of these, tho natural 
and real, ar yet lifted out of the rut of 
the ordinary tale of contemporary life 
and manners, chiefly, perhaps, by the 
skill with which Mary Beaton herself 
and her would-be Bothwell ar invested 
with imaginativ ctarm, the book fairly 
deservs the title of a romance rather 
than a novel.” [Catholic World. 1726 
RECTOR’S WIEE.=:FJ.LLA’r OF 
A HUNDRED FIRES, 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. [by 
Rhoda : Appleton, 1870 .] 

“ Throuout this romance there is a 
great and explicit loathing of all persons 
in sickness, poverty, old age, or calam- 
ity of any kind except unhappy love, 
and most of the virtues ar put whi^re 
they belong, amongst the humbugs. 
You may say that the characters ar 
vulgar in their lives and W'ords, but it 


is all nothing to the vulgarity which 
appears when the authoress speaks of 
herself in a parenthetical passage. 
There is no denying that she has dash ; 
but you can not call it anything better. 
Her wit would not save a well-meaning 
book, but a very little wit goes a great 
way in a reckless or evil book.” [Atlan- 
tic. 1727 

RED HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
(The), [by G: Douglas: Tinsley, 
1876 .] “The author of ‘Brown as a 
Berry’ [Ho. 1122 ] has produced a read- 
able little story. Thdre is a good deal 
of pathos in the love of Edna Heron 
for her cousin Robert, who is a fine 
specimen of an ambitious, self-respect- 
ing man, shrewd on all points of worldly 
knoledge, and an able Judge of char- 
acter, except where the most important 
domestic event of his Jife is to depend 
upon his choice. Of course, such a 
man wastes the tenderness of his first 
passion upon the most fllty and fickle of 
all his feminin acquaintance, who is all 
the time to jilt him, and does so when a 
gentleman seems inclined to take the 
carpenter’s place in his absence, ex- 
cludes every one else from Robert’s 
attention and finds easy room for re- 
pentance when her fashionable swain 
has deserted her. Thdre ar many 
touches which sho appreciation of char- 
acter ; and the local peculiarities of the 
scene (the east coast of Scotland) ar 
well preservd.” [Athenajum. 1728 
RED TOWERS (The), [by Elea- 
nor C. Price : Bentley, 1889 .] “ The 

author of ‘Alexia’ [No. 1041 ] has 
charm, ease, and lltness of manner, 
and her latest novel is more than well 
planned, well told, and well sustained; 
it has also a way of its on — a way 
which seems more simple and natural, 
and less the result of art, than it is. 
The truth is that, of its kind, ‘ The Red 
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Towers ’ could not easily hav been 
better. The author has a knack of 
compelling the reader to take an interest 
in her puppets. Without seeming to go 
far belo the surface, she has an almost 
unerring instinct as to the manner in 
which people speak, think, and gener- 
ally comport themselvs. Her creat- 
ures never surprise by exploding into 
new and incredible developments ; they 
gro logically, according to circum- 
stances and the unalterable law of their 
being. The dialog, too — which is ap- 
propriate, and nearly always apt — is a 
pleasure in itself; while th^re ar at 
least 2 or 3 people to be fond of, and 2 
or 3 more to be watched with the inter- 
est of a pleased uncertainty.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1 7 259 

REGENT ROSALIND. \_Tinsley, 
1878.] “ It is pleasant to meet a book 

of so ‘old-fashioned* a type, — old- 
fashioned in the sense of being cool, 
quiet, sedate, and unpretending, like the 
lavender silk gowns and the black silk 
modes of our grandmothers. It is to 
be hoped that th^re exist even now a 
certain number of yung persons whose 
taste is sufficiently unvitiated to permit 
them to read this simple story — written 
in unusually good english, and which 
deals with nothing out of the way of 
the homely life of thousands of english 
homes — with appreciation and interest. 
The ‘ situation ’ is not a novel one ; we 
hav made the acquaintance of a great 
many yung ladies on th^ir leaving 
school ‘ for good,* and taking their po- 
sition as mistress of a widoed relativ’s 
household, and we hav generally been 
interested in them, even when they hav 
not been such imposing personages as 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Miss Marjoribanks 
[No. 1557], or Mr. Trollope’s Mary 
Thorne [No. 1213]. Miss Yonge’s re- 
sponsible yung people ar indeed too vir- 


tuous, too self-conscious, and too full 
of a technical kind of scrupulosity, to 
interest us ; but even for them we feel 
concerned when the ‘ Daisy Chain ’ [No. 
1183] seems quite endless, and the 
‘ Pillars of the House ’ ar 13. The au- 
thor of ‘ Regent Rosalind ’ has drawn a 
brit, honest, lovable, pleasant girl’s por- 
trait for us, and the accessories ar all 
natural and well-developed.” [Specta- 
tor. 1739 

REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENT- 
WORTH (The). IBentley, 1889.] 
“ There is much variety of character 
and much literary excellence ... In 
Muriel Ferrars the author has drawn 
a decidedly charming portrait, and it ii 
consistent with her true and loving 
nature that, in spite of the sad knoledg? 
she acquires of the stains and flaws in 
her ideal, her affection for the man re- 
mains. But there is infinit sadness in 
the shock which awakes her to the fact 
that this man has deceived her in the 
vital point of his marriage at the mo- 
ment he won her love. Harder still is 
the fate of this girl who learns so cruel 
a lesson at 19, when she takes the advice 
of an austere young cleric, and puts, as 
she thinks, a barrier, in the shape of a 
loveless marriage, between herself and 
the treacherous suggestions of her 
heart. Utterly contrasted with the 
course of Muriel and Wentworth’s 
affection is that of her sister’s attach- 
ment to the clerical hero aforesaid. 
Philip Irvine is vowed to missionary 
work in East London, and has resolved 
to assume no domestic ties which can 
hinder him in his work. The descriptiv 
portions of the book, the swiss and ital- 
ian scenes especially, ar generally well 
written, and the minor characters dis- 
tinct, tho the lovers engross most of the 
interest.’* [Athenaeum. 1731 

RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
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(The). [byT: Hardy: Smith, 1879.] 
“On this heath Mr. Hardy places a 
retired sea-captain with his granddanter, 
a handsom, dissipated civil engineer, 
who has failed in his business, and 
now keeps the lone inn ; the wido of a 
farmer, herself the dauter of a gentle- 
man ; her niece ; and her son, the Nativ 
who returns. He comes from Paris and 
an uncongenial occupation, with culture 
and a burning desire to help his feilo 
men ; he comes into the midst of crass 
superstition, wh^re witches abound, 
and fried adder’s fat is a specific 
against an adder’s bite ; and, a half-un- 
conscious positivist, (for at one time he 
thinks of taking orders) he resolvs to 
devote himself to teaching and raising 
the Egdon folk. Can Eustacia Vye 
help him in this — the sea-captain’s 
granddauter, a glorious woman as he 
thinks; one of larger culture and hier 
aims than those about her, and on that 
very ground considered as a witch by 
the simple heath folk? Surely not, for 
she loathes the heath, to which she is 
not ‘nativ.’ Weymouth is to her the 
world, and Paris almost a dream of 
heaven, the band on the parade sweeter 
music than the wind on the desolate up- 
land, the flagged pavement suits her 
feet better than do the white q^uartz 
paths of the hill side. The bitter dis- 
illusioning of this eager, passionate girl, 
to whom one man’s love seems to offer 
a means of escape, whose sensuous 
nature is attracted, on the other hand, 
by a flashy, handsom scamp ; the pa- 
tient acquiescence of Clym Yeobright, 
the Nativ, in what he cannot control ; 
his no less persistent struggle with what 
can still be bent to his ends, ar two of 
the elements in a tragedy of no common 
power and sadness. Thdre is also the 
pathetic severance between a noble 
mother and a noble son, throu a misun- 


derstanding; there ar failed purposes, 
and death, which, when it comes un- 
timely, is an insult and an impertinence 
to life. The sombre heath is the back- 
ground to all, the weird sounds of this 
heath ar the constant orchestral music.” 
[New Quarterly Magazine. 1732 
REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S 
LANE (The) , [by W. Hale Smith : 
Putnam, 1887.] “ Appreciativ readers 

of that remarkable hook, The Autohiog- 
rapJiy of Mark Rutherford, which ap- 
peared a couple of years ago, will need 
hut the mention of this new novel by the 
same writer to induce them to purchase 
it. Neither Mark Rutherford nor his 
friend Mr. Shapcott appears here, but 
the story is of the same grim, uncom- 
promising sort . . . With a powerful 
touch, not free from cynicism, the author 
sets before us the contracted life of the 
people of Cow fold, with their narro hori- 
zons, intellectual, social, and religious. 
In this part of the story, too, th6re is a 
central unhappy marriage of a thotful 
tradesman to the silly dauter of the min- 
ister. The revolution is a church revo- 
lution which results in the overthro of the 
gross ministerial hypocrit. This is no ro- 
mance of love and wedded bliss in the last 
chapter, but a moving tale of ‘ martyrs 
without a cause,’ of visitation upon the 
good and true for the sins of others, — a 
record drawn from ^ a world of incom- 
pleteness, a sorro swift, and consolation 
laggard,’ which the lit-minded will shun, 
the cheerful dismiss with a sT, and which 
others will read with the same mingled 
feelings with which they face the spec- 
tacle of life itself, in which romance 
plays so small a part, and where the best 
solution reaches us as it reached Maggie 
Tulliver [No. 1547J.” [Boston ^‘Liter- 
ary World.” 1733 

RHODA ELEMMING [byG; Mere- 
dith; London, 1865.] “is as superior 
547 
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to ‘ Emilia in England’ [Xo. 1245] as if 
it wer tlie work of another man. The 
labored, almost uncouth style, and the 
distorted, exaggerated character-drawing 
hav well-nl disappeared. There is a 
touch of Browning now and then in the 
speech, and in the dramatic presentation 
of one or two of the scenes; but the 
book is full of warmth and life and ac- 
tion ; the stor}", with a slTt pause in the 
middle, interesting throuuut, and is not 
spun out to undue length. Some of the 
characters ar vividly distinct, and almost 
all hav life and individuality, if one or 
two ar somewhat incomplete. The first 
part of the story is idyllic and charming, 
with the picture of the old farm in the 
midst of the blooming kentish landscape ; 
the tlirifty mistress, the gloing flower 
garden, and the two handsora dauters 
who ‘ carried erect sholders, like crea- 
tures not ashamed of shoing a merely 
animal pride, which is never quite apart 
from the pride of developed beauty.’ 
But a shado soon comes over this sunny 
landscape, when Dahlia, the beautiful 
elder sister, goes to London, and loves 
and trusts lier lover too well, and brings 
shame to her father, and locks the heart 
of Khoda, the yunger, in iron bands 
which seem to hold her whole nature 
rigid till she has found, and as she thinks 
rited, her beloved sister. Mr. Meredith 
IS impatient of the tame and common- 
place in incidents and characters. He 
cannot subdue his voice to the regulated, 
well-bred monotone of conventional 
speech ; or, to borro an illustration from 
decorativ art, his hand is too ruf and 
quick and hold for the skilful lo-relief 
which Mr Norris and Mr. H: James em- 
ploy so cleverly. Rhoda is the best drawn 
figure. Her strong and restrained na- 
ture lias become over-concentrated in 
her isolated life. Her pride has gron 
fierce, her tenderness bard, and her vi- 


sion narro. Her obstinacy at last shatters 
her poor sister’s returning gleam of long 
deferred happiness. The knoledge that 
she too bad been mistaken and bad some- 
thing to repent of is the solvent which 
at length melts the proud nature ; and 
we hav a glimpse of her tamed and soft- 
ened, in the keeping of the lover who had 
deserved her so well.” [Amer. 1734 
RIGHT AT LAST, etc. [by E.. Cleg- 
horn (Stevenson) Gaskell: Hariper ^ 
1860.] “ Mrs. Gaskell has been singu- 

larly successful in domestic stories. 
These ar here collected, and will prove 
a welcom offering to the numerous 
readers who hav learned to prize the 
exquisit felicity of delineation, the saga- 
cious judgment of character, and the hi 
moral tone which distinguish the produc- 
tions of the author.” [Harper’s. 1735 
ROBERT ELSMERE [by M.. A.. 
(Arnold) Ward: Macmillan^ 1887.] 
“ is a great novel. It will attract the 
lover of the best literature hecaus of its 
literary power and charm, and it will 
gain the absorbed attention of all men 
and women who see that religion, ‘ the 
most overwhelming of human interests,’ 
as Mrs. Ward calls it, is undergoing a 
transformation . . . The author has 
made so much use of actual personages 
for her leading characters, she has drawn 
Thomas Hill Green, the Oxford pro- 
fessor of moral filosofy, so frankly, for 
instance, as the Henry Grey of this 
book, and the whole temper of her story 
is so realistic, that one reads Robert 
Elsmere much as if it wer an actual 
Mografy. Probably Arnold Toynbee 
has furnished more than one feature for 
the portrait of Elsmere.” [Boston “ Lit- 
erary World.”] — “ Of ‘ Robert Elsmere,' 
after what Mr. Gladstone has said, who 
will dare to deny that it is a great work? 
Yet Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm is itself 
evidence that the merit of it is not as a 
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novel. Mr. Gladstone is raany-siJed, but 
he has never proved himself to be a lover, 
student, or critic of lit literature. Had 
‘Robert Elsmere’ been ‘lit,’ he could 
not hav admired it. The librarians class 
it among novels and romances; but it 
provides the parsons with subjects for 
pulpit discourses, and is, really, an over- 
grdn theological tract. It marks, too, 
more than any other work of our 
time, the overweening self-consciousness 
which has attacked our fiction and is 
sucking away its vitality. What an 
exhibition of feeble sentimentality ! 
Everywhere ‘ trembling lips,’ ‘ blanched 
faces,’ ‘ deadly paleness,’ men and women 
dropping into chairs, wringing their 
hands, flinging themselves into each 
other’s arms, sobbing, bursting into bitter 
tears . . . Thackeray spoke of novels as 
‘ sweets loved by all people with healthy 
literary appetites.’ The popularity of 
such books as ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ points 
rather to the morbid craving which indi- 
cates dyspepsia.” [ Wa. Lewin.] — “ But 
when all is said by way of criticism, how 
much remains to admire ! No one who 
had not steeped himself in the atmosfere 
of Oxford and its changing currents 
could wTite so feelingly and unerringly 
of its outer and inner life. No one who 
had not been horn to generations of cult- 
ure, sprung from a race british and 
bookish to its core, could picture so in- 
timately its intellectual fuses. No one 
who knew not the hills and dales of 
Westmoreland and the downs of Surrey 
as well as the electrical, throbbing heart 
of London could hav rounded this- story 
as its author has done. Profounder 
minis than Mrs. Ward’s may pick flaws 
in reasoning and errors in judgment, but 
as an expression of the intellectual life 
of to-day, especially of that side of it 
which touches on science in its bearings 
on theology, it is a remarkable book. 


Ponder this history of ‘ a soul on fire ; ’ 
note the development of the austere, pu- 
ritanical Catherine into perfect woman- 
hood, the portrayal of the hard, selfish, 
stunted nature of Langham, the creation 
of the wilful, human yet aerial-like 
Rose Leyburn, the delineation of the 
hunted Newcome, the cynical Wendover, 
the hearty, happy Elaxman and the pas- 
sionate Mme. de Netteville, — surely a 
woman who can thus create, develop and 
delineate so varied elements as these — 
pit against each other almost every knon 
type in the great whirling, complex 
world about her, — not only possesses a 
marvellous power but is mistress of it. 
Unforgettable pictures rise to the mind 
as one revues his reading — the scene on 
the crags where Elsmere woos Catherine 
in the nIt-winds; that other one, where 
he tears open his heart to her while hers 
is breaking; the chapter where they 
humble themselvs before each other and 
life begins anew for them ; the last tense 
chapter, with the death-bed scene in Al- 
geria. And in thinking over that terri- 
ble nit when Langham questions the 
little soul and conscience left to hiai, 
we ar perhaps forgetful of the tender 
fireside duet, wherein the impulsiv child, 
Rose Leyburn, opens her life to him as 
a flower unfolds to the sun . . . With the 
death of its founder, we see no more of 
the ‘ New Brotherhood.’ The needs^ the 
conditions, the promises of the present 
age ar therein typified. To perfect and 
fulfil them will take ages yet. We ar 
shon the Promised Land ; then the pen 
is silent : its attainment is not even prof- 
esied. Hope is held out, but no pledge 
offered. Such forbearance as this de- 
servs the name of art.” [Saturday 
Review. 1730 

ROBERT EALCONER. [by G: 
MacDonald: Hurst, 18G8.j “Robert 
is a scotch laddie brot up by his grand- 
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mother, who is a fine religions charac- 
ter; a strong Calvinist, ani deejily relig- 
ious, with no conception of any religion 
apart from her creed, hut with a heart 
full of loving kindness, and a sense of 
justice which is stronger even than her 
love. She has one heart-grief — her 
only son, the father of Kobert, has gone 
to the bad, and after a career of drunk- 
enness and debauchery in which he 
wasted his fortune and broke Ms wife’s 
heart, he has utterly disappeared in a 
sloii of degradation . . . When he is 
free to go out into the world, — after a 
long and difficult training, in which all 
hope or desire for any personal happi- 
ness has been taken from him, — he givs 
himself up to the search for Ms father, 
and in the course of that quest he goes 
about doing good in the dens of London 
misery, working out the author’s ideas 
of the principles and method upon wMch 
such things should be done. Whilst 
Kobert is undergoing the training of 
education and circumstances the reader 
is in sympathy with him; but when he 
becomes the author’s idea of a perfect 
filanthropist, he has acquired a touch 
of self-consciousness, which mars the 
effect.” [Athenseum- 17^57 

KOBEKT ORD’S ATONEMENT, 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey: Tinsley, 
1873. 

ROGER NORTH, [by — ( ) Brai>- 

SHAW: Sonnenschein, • .1 “The 

author has succeeded in investing an 
every-day romance with considerable 
charm, the result of keen and sympa- 
thetic observation of country society . . , 
This is in no way a remarkable book, 
but it is thdroly agreeable reading.” 
[Athenaeum. 1738 

ROGUE (The) [by W: E: Norris : 
Holt, 1889.] “is in the delltful v^in of 
the author’s best books . . . The humor, 
the knoledge of men and affairs, the 


glossy style, the easy progress of the 
tale, the faint satire, the clever way of 
talking about anything and everything 
charmingly^ — these are here in friendly 
naturalness ... A man of easy-going 
disposition, who has been a skaiawag 
all his early life, finally comes home to 
his family and palms himself off for the 
decent fello that he afterward becomes, 
tho everyone, without being able to 
prove it, feels sure that he is a rogue. 
There is a clever, shrewd old society 
woman, and there ar yung people who 
fall in love and marry.” [Critic. 1739 
ROMANCE OF A GARRET (The) 
[by Sydney Whiting : Chapman, 1867.] 
“is lit and readable, and contains a very 
pleasant story. There is not much plot 
in it, and what thOre is servs chiefly as a 
series of props on wMch to hang the 
author’s experiences as a journalist; but 
its tone is so pure, and at the same time 
so genial, that no one can fail to be 
delTted with it. It is chiefly the record 
of the discouraging, but ultimately suc- 
cessful, struggles of a needy man of 
letters, who is obliged to take up his 
quarters in an attic . . . The love-story 
is as charming an idyl as has ever been 
made to grace the somewhat prosaic 
records of London life.” [London 
Review.] — “But tho Mr. Whiting’s 
scenes of London literary life ar truth- 
fully drawn, they do not convey the 
whole truth. The shadoes, tho deep, ar 
not deep enuf. The lit is too brit. Not 
all of us, who ar literary men, hav, like 
the hero of Mr. WMting’s tale, noble 
relativs and friends who on shooting- 
boxes. Our luck does not come so 
easily as his, tho we drink the full cup 
of all his troubles. This is the great 
fault of all tales of London literary life, 
even of Thackeray's ‘ Bendennis.’ The 
world hears only of the successful writ- 
ers. The great charm, however, of the 
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■book is the O’Aisey. He is, so far as 
we ar aware, unique in english litera- 
ture. And yet every literary man knoes 
some O’Aisey, with his unblushing, 
good-natured impudence, and utter 
want of ail principle and morality,” 
[Westminster Review. 174:0 

ROMANCE OF A SHOP (The), 
[by Amy Levy : Oupples, 1889.] The 
story is of 4 sisters, left orfans, who 
attempt to support themselvs in London 
by fotografy. The different characters 
of the sisters and the various ways in 
which their new life affected their dis- 
positions ar admirably described. The 
strong-minded Gertrude, the conven- 
tional Fanny, the industrious Lucy, and 
the beautiful Phyllis win places in our 
affections, and ar real persons to us 
before we close the book. The writer 
does not content us by merely picturing 
the outer lives, hut she lets us see the 
hopes and fears, the temptations and 
sorroes, which came to each sister 
in.livi lually while they lived together. 
Besides these character sketches the 
writer givs us a delTtful picture of bohe- 
mian London and the artist life. She 
takes us to picture exhibitions and studio 
receptions, and with an artist’s love of 
contrast presents us often to a repre- 
sen tativ of conventional middle-class 
life in the shape of the sisters’ rich but 
disapproving 4nt Caroline. Bohemian 
London with all its fascinations is of 
course full of perils for yung, unchap- 
eroned girls. In the sad story of poor 
little Phyllis’ life and death we ar shon 
the dangerous side of what otherwise 
would be the most charming society in the 
world.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1741 
ROSAMOND FERRARS [by M. 
Bramstok: S. JP, O. K., 1878.] “is a 
well-written, healthful and most inter- 
esting story, which we can cordially 
recommend; gron people will read it 


with as much pleasure as yung ones.” 
[Athenmum . 1 74ii 

ROSE IN JUNE (A), [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant : 

1874.] “Mrs. Oliphant has written 
nothing more delicate than ‘ A Rose in 
June ’ . . . She paints still life with a 
ITtness of touch which is unsurpassed. 
This is at once her weakness and her 
strength. The hand which lifted the 
vcdl from the homesteads of Carlingford 
and disclosed a turmoil of passion still 
sweeps the finer chords of the human 
instrument with rare skill . . . Her 
latest novel is the story of a summer 
shower . . . The wife is a woman nobly 
planned, yet by no means perfect. On 
her, when the rector dies penniless, falls 
the burden of maintaining the family. 
But she is no longer passiv. Rose has 
a poor lover at sea, and a rich lover at 
hand, and Rose’s heart is at sea. Her 
mother deterrains that the girl shall 
learn the meaning of self-sacrifice, shall 
sell herself for the benefit of her 
brothers and sisters, and she is already 
engaged to the rich suitor, when her 
family becomes prosperous again. Rose, 
hound by her engagement, throes her- 
self on the mercy of her affianced 
husband, and he releases her, not with- 
out reproaching the mother. It is an 
idyllic story. Thdre is pathos in it, hut 
not the depth of pathos which was 
fathomed in Nettie Underwood [No. 
1215] ; th^re is humor, but not the 
breadth of humor that played upon 
Pigeon and Tozer [No. 1756] ” 
[Academy. 1743 

ROSE TURQUAND [by Ellice 
Hopkins: Macmillan, 1876.] “pos- 
sesses the charm of style, culture, and 
breadth of th6t. So far as art is con- 
cerned, it is nearly perfect. We may 
or may not agree with the writer’s vues, 
and we may or may not answer the 
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great problem of life as Bose Turquand 
does, but this has nothing to do with 
art- Tt would he hard in contemporary 
fiction to match the early scenes in 
which the life of this poor desolate 
orfan is painted — her attachment to the 
good-hearted but somewhat narro-souled 
pedant of a tutor — the agony of her 
parting with him, and the conflict of 
emotions which is ever going on in her 
mind . . , Ko one, in short, can possibly 
read ‘ Rose Turquand ' without feeling 
his hier nature awakened, his sympathies 
widened. It is a hook to be read and 
re-read.” [Westminster Review.] — 

Most readers will be a little repelled 
by the opening chapters, so vulgar ar 
the rising generation of Adairs and so 
hard and unnatural their mother, a lady 
with projecting eyes, who indeed be- 
comes still more outrageous as the story 
proceeds. But they will do well if 
they hav courage and persevere; the 
little weakly waif of a heroin really 
turns out to be a character worth 
knoing; and tho her adventures ar of 
a homely character, they ar sufficiently 
stirring to prove the true metal of a 
noble and self-sacrificing nature. In 
small matters and in great she shds 
herself womanly and admirable.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1744 : 

ROSSMOYNE [hyMA. ( ) (Argles) 
Hungerford : Smithy 1884.] ‘Ms a 
pretty story, in which all the ladies ar 
charming and almost all of them in 
love, and most of the men nice and all 
of them in love. That, at any rate, is 
the impression left upon the reader, 
and it is accurate if one or two minor 
characters ar not taken into account. 
As to them there is uncertainty only 
for want of more minute information. 
Probably the coachman and the cook and 
the tenants had their love affairs as well as 
the ladies and gentlemen. But the story 


is not at all ridiculous. It is very pleas- 
antly told, with plenty of spirit, and a 
great deal of archness and womanly fun.” 
[Athenseum.] — [Lippincott.l ‘Mt is 
a pretty and amusing little love story. 
The scene is laid in Irelmd, and there 
is much of the always enjoyable irisll 
humor. The yung, very yung lovers, 
ar very entertaining, but best of all ar 
the delTtful maiden ants, never better 
than when trying to reconcile love and 
disciplin.” [Critic. 1745 

ROUGH HEWN [by — ( ) Bay: 
Ilursif 1874.] “ exhibits vividly the 

grdth of a strong nature, which is im- 
proved and refined by conflict with the 
trials of life. Edmund Barton, like 
many energetic people in uncongenial 
circumstances, shoes symptoms of turn- 
ing his activity into wrong directions. 
Confined to the life of a clerk in a 
small town, he is beginning to get in- 
volved in petty dissipations, and more 
seriously in a love affair with a girl who 
is no match for him in education or 
character. At this crisis, he conceives 
a real attachment for another yung 
woman, who is above him in both 
respects. The impression awakens him 
to a more worthy vue of life, and he 
wrenches himself from his unpromising 
surroundings, and seeks a better field 
for his energies in the ruf life of 
Australia. Rose Lester, who thus 
proves his good genius, is a pleasant 
specimen of womanhood (as indeed ar 
all the female characters) , and the 
interlude of her attachment to Ashley, 
and its effects in ripening her to receive 
the mature affection of Barton when he 
returns a wiser man to the haunts of 
his boyhood, ar very well told.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1740 

ROUND THE SOEA. [by E.. 
Cleghorn (Stevenson) Gaskell i 
Low, 1859.] “ On this account we 
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always look forward with, pleasure to 
any work by the author of ‘ Mary Bar- 
ton’ [No. 1532]. Here we hav no fear 
of slip-shod sentences — of fantastic 
torturings of speech, of turbid and con- 
fused imagery. The language is always 
clear, and pure, and sparkling, like the 
water of a mountain rill. There is no 
fine writing in ‘ Bound the Sofa.’ The 
very excellence of the style is proved 
by the fact that we ar at a loss to pick 
out pieces for quotation. We cannot, 
however, refrain from quoting a pas- 
sage from the charming tale of ‘Lady 
Ludlow,’ in which that most delltful of 
grand old ladies is speaking about 
flowers - . . It is a relief to come upon 
writing like this, after reading such 
works as ‘Queechy’ [Ko. 260] and 
‘Amy Herbert,’ and the whole of that 
race of which the ‘ Heir of Eedclyffe ’ 
[No. 1346] is the crown and glory. It 
is like a draft of good clear ale to a 
stomach surfeited with ginger-beer and 
lemonade. There is one other specialty 
of all the writings of this author, to 
which we cannot help alluding. We 
hav in them none of that mixture of re- 
ligion and romance which is the hane 
of our modern literature. There is no 
attempt to enforce the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, throu a dialog between 
the angelic heroin and her earnest 
lover . . . Poor Clare ^ a weird north- 
country story, and The Half-Brothers 
seem to be new. Even if we wished it, 
it would be scarcely possible to tell iu a 
few words the thread of any of these 
stories. To all our readers we can 
most sincerely recommend these vol- 
umes as worth reading for the stories 
alone, and almost, if not better, worth 
reading for the sake of the writing.” 
[Leader. 1747 

RUSTIC MAIL (A) [by A. Price : 
Low^ 1865.] “is a very pathetic story, 


more or less melancholy in every chap- 
ter, and yet sufficiently graceful and 
tender to sustain the interest. The 
heroin loses her mother in early child- 
hood, and her father is separated from 
her by a cruel wrong. He is restored 
only to hlTt her happiness, and to destroy 
the proud belief in him which she had 
cherished. This is the chief motiv of 
the story, and around it clusters an 
abundance of pure and pleasant incident, 
with some admirable characterization 
and not a little entertaining by-play . . . 
Those who like a quiet novel with a 
true touch of pathos in it will take 
kindly to ‘A Rustic Maid.’ ” [Athe- 
naeum. 1748 

RUTH, [by Mrs. E., Cleghorn 
(Stevenson) Gaskell : Chapman ^ 
1853.] “ The heroin is a dress-maker’s 

apprentice, an orfan, alone in the world, 
a creature full of graces, — and, there- 
fore, marked out for temptation. The 
misery of her apprenticeship is well 
described, hecaus it is not exaggerated 
with a vue of exciting false sympathy. 
Her employer is no ogress, — she is 
merely a self-interested woman, pinched 
and preoccupied by her struggle with 
narro fortunes. Nor ar the chances 
which fling Ruth into error superflu- 
ously romantic. While attending on 
the ladies at a public hall, she is seen 
by*the partner of a spoiled beauty, — 
she is subsequently thrdn in his way by 
chance, and the sad but strange conse- 
quences ensue Vhich it is needless to 
specify . . . Mr. Bellingham is just be- 
ginning to weary for another world than 
that of her smiles, when he is seized 
with a fever at the little inn in Wales 
. . . Now begins the important part of 
the story, — the lesson of Faith, Hope 
and Charity to inculcate which the tale 
in hand has been undertaken. — The 
ill-starred outcast is not deserted in her 
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angTiisli. — Rutli has, by chance, fallen 
in with a Dissenting clergyman, by 
whom the nature ani the circumstances 
of her error hav been early diseerne«l. 
He is present at the crisis of despair 
which threatens her death, — is touched 
with compassion, — and resolvs, almost 
instinctivly, to succor and to save her. 
Summoning to his aid a maiden sister, 
they nurse the desolate outcast throudut 
her illness, and take her home with 
them. — She is to be domesticated with 
them from thenceforth.” [Athenseum.] 
— “ Mrs. GaskelFs clear insTt andgenuin 
Christianity ar shon in the novel, which 
deals with another deep social ques- 
tion; viz., how a society which calls 
itself Christian should treat a fallen 
woman. Tho it may be said that Huth 
is an exceptional person, and that it is 
the rule rather than the exception which 
society must regard, the hook is a stir- 
ring ani noble appeal and protest against 
the merely worldly judgment which con- 
demns without discrimination and with- 
out mercy. The book is remarkable 
for its perfect good taste, for its lack of 
exaggeration ani of that sentimentality 
which is the counterfeit of real senti- 
ment.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1749 
SAD FORTUisES OF THE REV. 
AMOS BARTON (The). [In Scenes 
from Clerical Life.] “ Of the $ tales, I 
think the first is much the best. It is 
short, broadly descriptiv, humorous, and 
exceedingly pathetic. The Sad Fortunes 
of the Reverend Amos Barton ar for- 
tunes which clever story-tellers with a 
turn of pathos, from Goldsmith down- 
ward, hav found of very good account, 
— the fortunes of a hapless clergyman 
in daily contention with the problem 
how upon £80 a year to support a wife 
and 6 children in ecclesiastical gentility.” 
[H : James,] — “ We hav the image 
of the poor clergyman — not brilliant — 


not a favorit with his parishioners — ■ 
unable to cope with his turbulent vestry 
— shabbily dressed — thinking all the 
while of the little moutlis at home 
which he finds it hard to fill; then of 
his invalid wife, wasting away before 
the bloom of youth is passed, but every 
moment sweeter in his eyes as the final, 
hopeless, irrevocable parting draws 
nearer and nearer ; then his silent, 
speechless misery by the death-bed, and 
a simple intimation of a visit, years 
afterward, to the grave where all his 
happiness lies buried : this is the whole 
story ; but, alas I no less liftdike than 
true,” [Lippincott’s.] — “ The very 
first of these, produced without any 
previous indication of power, in the 
maturity of her years, affected the world 
at once to enthusiasm, and she never 
struck a stronger or deeper note than 
in the simple story of Amos, or rather 
of Millie Barton, the poor curate’s mild 
and lovely wife, the mother of many 
children, the smiling domestic martyr, 
whose little tragedy has taken a place 
among onr most cherished recollections 
as completely as if we had been mem- 
bers of the little rural parliament which 
discussed her simple story. The power 
and the pathos of the most remarkable 
beginning, and its heart-breaking catas- 
trof‘, does not prevent it from being at 
the same time full of all the humors of 
a fresh and unexplored country, delltful 
in indications of rustic character, and 
in those wise sayings of village sages 
which afterwards rose in Mrs. Poyser 
to the climax of proverbial wisdom.” 
[Blackwood’s- 1750 

SAGE OF SIXTEEN, [by Lucr 
Bethia. (Coequhotjn) Waleord: 
Blacket ^ Mallam, X889.J “Mrs. Wal- 
ford has written of all sorts and con- 
ditions of girls, but so far she has not 
discovered so sweet and likable a heroin 
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as Elma, ‘ a sage of 16.’ She endears 
herself to everybody in the story — and 
out of it — by her glad-hearted, winning 
ways and her simple little kindnesses. 
She is weleom wherever she goes ; 
amongst the ‘ best people ’ or amongst 
the ‘ half-and-half s,’ with whom she is 
particularly in sympathy. The nicest 
thing about Elma is that she is utterly 
ignorant that she has adopted a mission 
of any^ kind. She is one ‘ whom nature 
leadeth,' and it is into pleasant ways and 
places that she and those about her ar 
conducted. If there is a fault to find it 
is that Elma is perhaps a shade too irre- 
sistible in her influence, too invincible, 
and too entirely unspoiled by circum- 
stances, and that those who seek to 
emulate her may find their task less 
easy than it looks. But her story is 
decidedly pleasant and healthful, and 
it is a relief to find th^re is something 
besides ‘ slumming ’ to he done by unsel- 
fish people.” [Athenaeum. 1751 
ST. AGNES’ BAY. [Low, 1864.] 
“ The main idea is very original, and 
the narrativ is fresh and lively . . . 
Still the conception of the various 
personages is good, and the old doctor, 
especially, with his alternate fits of 
angry madness and vigorous friendship, 
has in him the making of a very telling 
character. The whole story is supposed 
to be included in the short spa^ce of a 
few days, during which a yung Cam- 
bridge graduate is dwelling, from some 
curious whim, in a ruined tower perched 
upon a sea-washed rock . . . How all 
is explained at last, and the hero finds 
himself possessed of a father, a wife, 
and everything which he can possibly 
wish; all these things ar clearly hr6t 
about in 200 pages without omission 
or overcrowding in the development of 
the narrativ. An ‘ Old Cantab ’ finds 
more life in a tiny bay than some 


novelists in a crowded city, and puts as 
much incident in a week as many writers 
can sto away in a.year.” [Athen. 1752 
ST. MARTIN’S SUjHMER [by 
Shirley Smith: London, 1880.] “is 
not an ill told story. There is freshness 
and variety in it, ani some of its charac- 
ters ar very prettily conceived . 
There is ease of manner and expression 
both in the descriptions and in the con- 
versations, which enable the reader to 
go trippingly throu without any great 
stumbling or cause of offense. We ar 
introduced to at least 4 very pleasant 
yung ladies, and at least 4 worthy men, 
whose fortunes ar told in a natural and 
lively vein, with much spirit and abun- 
dance of lit and frivolous detail. The 
whole story is, in fact, narrated as a 
man or woman of the world would be 
likely to tell it to a group of friends.” 
[ Athenseum . 1 7 53 

ST. MUNGO’S CITY [by “ Sarah 
Tytler,” i. e., Henrietta Keddie : 
Chatio^ 1S84.] “ will interest a wider 

circle than the ‘ Glasgow bodies,’ of 
whom the author givs such an apprecia- 
tiv account. The local coloring is rich 
and vivid . . . hut the sterling sense 
and honor of the ruf, self-raised man 
of business, Auld Tam, hav a deeper 
interest, and we cannot hut think he will 
be appreciated by students of character 
. . . Not less lifelike ar the characters 
of the 3 Misses Mackinnon — very 
natural their fencing with the kindly 
anxiety of Tam Drysdale when he in- 
deavors to find a pretext to save them 
from what is literally starvation, and 
with stern politeness they do their best 
to make his purpos ineffectual. The 
mess in which they involv themselves 
by burning the will which has unequally 
distributed the long expected inheritance 
from Strathdivie is more comic, but 
hardly less pathetic. A pleasant con- 
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trast to these too austere gentlewomen of 
the olden time is sweet Eppie Drysdale, 
a perfectly idyllic heroin.” [Ath. lTo4: 

ST. CLAVE’S, [by Eliza (Tabor) 
Stephenson ; Hurst, 186S.] “ This 

charming novel is the work of one who 
possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as some experience and knoledge 
of the world.” It is distinguished by 
“discrimination of character, depth of 
thdt and felicity of expression. It is 
the work of an artist . . . The scene 
is laid in an ancient cathedral city. 
The heroin is a brit, sunshiny little 
creature, full of youth and hope, with 
‘ a fitful maiden-like freedom in her 
ways and an unschooled gracefulness in 
her simple speech.’ Living with a very 
old and infirm ant, Alice Gray amuses 
herself in the best way she can, and her 
favorite pastime, after the Bruces come 
to St. Clave's, is to hear David playing 
long overtures and symfonies of his on 
composing. Janet likes to watch the 
gay little figure flitting about the quiet 
old house ; and David is pleased to keep 
Alice enraptured at his side . . . David 
says nothing, but the thdt of Alice is 
never absent from his mind ; and hence- 
forth the quiet, gray organist has but 
one aim in life — to distinguish himself, 
to make money, to become worthy of 
Alice Gray, to be able to meet her on 
terms of equality.” [Athenaeum. 1755 

SALEM CHAPEL [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Cliphant: Block- 
wood, 186S.] “ will take a permanent 

place in english literature. Thdre is 
scarcely any other tale of the present 
day which, for truth and hnmor and 
living effect, could take its place 
beside G : Eliot’s ‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,* without being hurt by the com- 
parison; but this, — that portion of it 
at least which relates to ‘ Salem Chapel,’ 
and its organization, — mit fairly do so 


. . . The Mildmay melodrama is what 
almost any novelist could do as well or 
better than the author of * Salem Chape!,’ 
and we could wish that in some new 
edition the Mildmay film mTt be skilfully 
removed from the hook, and the simple 
squabbles of the Salem Independents 
left in all their purity, — not that we 
would on any account object to the 
yung Independent minister’s passion 
for Lady Western; — that is an essen- 
tial and most artistic element of the 
story, — the azure background, without 
which the life of the Salem dissenters 
would lose half its vivid humor and 
many of its distinct features. But 
while this touch is true to art, the story 
of kidnapping and all but murder which 
groes out like a fungus on the Lady 
Western side of the story, is scarcely 
true artifice even. Having relieved our 
minds with this protest, we may pass to 
those features of the tale which we 
could scarcely praise too hOy if we 
would. Mr, Vincent is the ambitious 
son of a minister of the Independent 
^ connexion,’ and has just taken charge 
of Salem Chapel, Carlingford. He is 
a yung man of taste and refinement 
mnch above the level of Homerton Col- 
lege, but still penetrated with the max- 
ims of the Independent school, and full 
of that youthful belief in eloquence, 
and argument and religious sentiment, 
which fancies that it can vanquish the 
world . . . All this is really wonder- 
fully drawn, — with a delicacy and skill 
of which we can giv but very imperfect 
proofs in the limits of a single article. 
The two most perfect pictures in the 
story ar Tozer, the butterman and princi- 
pal deacon of Salem Chapel, and Mrs. 
Vincent, the yung minister’s mother. 
The latter is an etching of marvellous 
delicacy and art, with every line and 
shado separately touched in — the 
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former, a vigorous cartoon of massiv 
effect and vigorous outline, represent- 
ing a man who attaches us sc much per- 
sonally that it seems a real privation 
not to hav been able to join the ‘ ’Omer- 
ton students ’ in that testimonial pre- 
sented to him for his great ungrammatical 
speech in Salem Chapel on behalf of the 
liberty of the ministry and against the 
tyranny of the ‘ connexion.’ To^er, the 
butte rman, is such a character as we 
should hav thot scarcely any one but 
G: Eliot could hav drawn. Throu all 
the vulgarity of its surface there is so 
much genial strength and breadth, so 
much vulgar manliness, so much intelli- 
gence in the shopocratic shrewdness, so 
much true mettle behind the stratum of 
butter and bacon, such a liberal feeling 
within the limit which S-alem ideas and 
the narro personal vues of his woman- 
kind impose, that Tozer, who in the 
opening of the story servs to represent 
the vulgar pettiness of ignorant congre- 
gational aims, seems before its close to 
be a figure of more true dignity, tho, 
perhaps less intellectual significance, 
than even the yung minister.” [Specta- 
tor. 1756 

SANDRA BELLONI. = EMILIA 
m ENGLAND. 

SARA [by Julia Bosville (Davib- 
son) Chetwynd : E. V. White, 1887.] “ is 
a tale of misunderstanding between hus- 
band and wife, told with rather happy 
contrivance as to the little accidents 
which in novels nearly always, and in 
life sometimes, hav important conse- 
quences . . . The heroin is well drawn 
and makes rather an amusing figure. As 
the story groes to be more concerned 
with her its interest increases. Th6re 
ar some good bits of character in the 
minor people.” [Athenaeum. 1757 

SARA CREWE [by E.. [Eliza] 
(Hodgson) Burnett: Scribner, 1888.] 


“ is a very pretty, interesting, and well- 
written story . . . Sara livs in a London 
boarding-school, where she is petted and 
made much of until the death of her 
only parent leavs her in poverty. Then 
she is kept on as a drudge . . . She 
becomes an ill-used, neglected little one, 
with no friend but her doll, and no 
solace but a love for reading and a won- 
derful capacity for ^supposing things.’ 
... Of course it all comes rit in the 
end. Sara livs for a while in what 
seems a fairy tale made real, finding her 
cold, ugly attic transformed in some 
magical way into a nest of elegant com- 
fort, new clothes supplied by uuknon 
hands, dainty suppers lying ready for her 
when she climbs the garret stairs tired 
out at nit. Then her real, flesh-and- 
blood benefactor comes to lit, and Sara 
leavs Miss Minchin’s for kindness and 
luxury in a home of her on.” [Catholic 
World. 1758 

SARAH DE BERENGER. [by Jean 
Ingelow: Roberts, 1885.] “A poor 
woman, of extraordinary character, the 
wife of a convict just transported, unex- 
pectedly falls heir to a competence ,* and 
in order to secure it, for the benefit of 
her two baby girls, from the possible 
future claims of their worthless father, 
she assumes a different name, takes the 
position of their servant, and rears them 
as orfan gentlefolk, of whose income, 
slender for their false position, altho 
amounting to wealth for their true one, 
she passes for the scrupulously honest 
trustee. A great deal of skill is shdn in 
the contrivance of slit chances, whereby 
the self-devoted author of this pious 
fraud is continually enabled to escape 
detection ; and it was clever to conceive 
of her as aided, however unwittingly, by 
the inveterate folly and freakishness, the 
long pampered eccentricities, of the 
wealthy and addle-pated spinster who 
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finally leavs her money to the convict’s 
children. The drawback is that the 
thing was, after all, so ontrageons a 
fraud that our gratification at its success 
is felt to be uncomfortably immoral. 
Moreover the bizarre central figure of 
Sarah de Eerenger, tho happily enuf 
imagined, is not well developed. She 
just fails of being an entirely credible, 
and therefor legitimately amusing char- 
acter. The latter part of the story, 
from the time when the mother is forced 
finally to sever herself from her children 
and go back to her rehabilitated convict, 
is painful, but powerful also ; especially 
in the way in which we ar forced to share 
both the poor wife’s dispassionate con- 
viction of the reality of her husband’s re- 
pentance, and her invincible repugnance 
for his person.” [Atlantic. 1750 
SCAEBOEOUGH FAMILY (The) 
[by Anthony Trollope : Harper ^ 1883.] 
“is a picture of english life taken m 
his usual f otografic way ; it opens well, 
drags throu the middle, and gets better 
again at the close. It concerns the for- 
tunes of a county family, but has a 
dash of lo life for comedy, some fox 
hunting, a love affair in which the lady’s 
family raise fruitless objections, and so 
on . . . The central figure of the book, 
however, is not the hero, but old Mr. 
Scarborough, who is a terrible rascal, 
judged by ordinary standards, but who, 
notwithstanding Ms defiance and viola- 
tion of all law, human and divine, gains 
the reader’s regard, partly becaus in Mr. 
Trollope’s commonplace world, he is a 
very uncommonplace man « . . All 
this Mr. Trollope has great difficulty in 
making seem probable, but interesting it 
certainly is. In reading this last of his 
long series of successful novels, in the 
lit of the admitted fact that they repre- 
sent English life more clearly than the 
works of any novelist of our day, we 


hav been reminded of one striking 
feature of english life as he describes 
it, in which the criticisms brut out by 
Ms death was not dwelt on as much as it 
deservs to be. We refer to the extraor- 
dinarily strong, coarse flavor of money 
wMch pervades them. In most american 
novels, as in american life of our day, 
money is generally avoided or looked at 
and spoken of askance, as if there wer 
something belittling about appearing to 
think too much of it. In Trollope’s 
novels, the action of the book generally 
revolvs in some way about a question of 
£., s., d., whether a man may marry the 
woman he loves, whether a yungster 
shall go into a profession or emigrate, 
whether a son shall honor or despise his 
father, — all questions, practical or sen- 
timental, become a simple matter of 
money, until in the end the reader gets 
an impression of english society as a 
country pervaded not merely by a com- 
mercial, but by a positivly sordid tone. 
How much of tMs is due to England and 
how much to Mr. Trollope, we must 
leav others to determin ; but as to the 
fact we think we can hardly be mistaken, 
for we never lay down one of Ms novels 
without regretting that in so rich a coun- 
try as England it should always seem as 
if tMre wer rather too little money to ‘ go 
round’ comfortably, and easily, and ex- 
pansivly.” [Nation. 1700 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, [by 
“ G : Eliot ” : Blackwood, 1857.] =: SAB 
FORTUNES, MR. GILFWS LOVE- 
STORY, JANEFS REPENTANCE. 

SCIENTIFIC GENTLEMEN (The). 
See NEIGHBORS ON THE GREEN. 

SCOTCH FIRS, [by “ S.. Tytler,” 
i. e., Henrietta Keddie : Smith, 1878-] 
The first “is a well told tale, and the 
principal and his wife, Marget, and the 
wily Highlander, ar all racy of the soil. 
The second narrativ, that of a minister’s 
558 
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visit to London, and the change of his 
Tiles on the subject of the stage, is 
equally well imagined, and enforces a 
generous moral d’ [Athenaeum. 1701 
SCOTCH WOOIXG (A) [by J. C. 
Ayeton: 1875.] has a good 

deal of merit. Arundel Fielding has 
a character which groes upon ns as the 
tale proceeds. At first we see her 
under the unfavorable influence of a 
sadden change from english country 
life, gentle in its traditions, easy-going, 
uncommercial, to life in a scotch indus- 
trial town, among scotch honrgeoisie, 
where she finds sweetness and lit lying 
at a considerable distance from the sur- 
face, and everything except the hospi- 
tality of the nativs Jarring dissonant 
from the impression and axioms of 
her childhood. ‘ Touch not the cat, 
hut the glove ’ is the motto which at 
first sit seems appropriate for the 
gui lance of all intercourse at Lairy. 
Not till some stirring experiences hav 
touched her does she learn to value the 
strong feeling which underlies the ex- 
terior angularity of such ruf-hewn 
specimens as her uncle Carmichael, 
and the disputatious earnestness of her 
uncompromising hut devoted lover. 
When she does recognize the honesty 
of th^ir attachment her hi and truthful 
nature finds the discovery very satis- 
factory. In the revulsion of feeling 
which folloes, it is natural to her 
womanly ardor to condone even grave 
faults such as the frantic and unpar- 
donable jealousy of Stewart, which so 
nearly wrecks their mutual happiness. 
This is essentially a novel of charac- 
ter.’" [Athenmum. 1762 

SCtTDAMORES (The), [by P. C. 
Philips & C. J. Wills : Gardner^ (7o., 
1890.] “Th^re is movement enuf in 
‘ The Scudamores ’ for 2 or 3 novels, 
if not for a play. It is fnll of down- 


rlt characters, english and american, 
polished and unpolished, serious and 
comic; and there is not a villain 
amongst them. The situations ar well 
conceived, and as there ar to 4 or 5 yung 
people, and two old widoers do the 
matchmaking and the matchmarring, 
the authors contrive to escape from the 
trite and commonplace into an atmos- 
fere of wholesom freshness, they put 
no strain upon their readers, and con- 
sequently secure their attention with- 
out effort or difficulty. The cleverness 
of their story is all on the surface. 
It is a uarrativ of incidents and 
humors, and it eschews analysis as com- 
pletely as it avoids reflexions and 
morals.” [Athenaeum. 1763 

SEABURY CASTLE [by Cecil 
Hope: Lippincott^ 28G9.] an exceed- 
ingly pretty and simple story. The 
principal personage is a man of hi 
moral character and great dignity. Sen- 
sitiv to a fault, he allows a disappoint- 
ment in early life to cast a gloom over 
all Ms after years, which, tho it is never 
wholly dispelled, is in some measure 
relieved by the society of 2 very 
charming girls, Ms orfan nieces, whose 
grdth and culture he watches over with 
parental care. In due time these 
yung ladies, of course, fall in love; hut, 
as they choose wisely, altho they do 
not escape suffering, and in one case 
a terrible catastrofe takes place, still 
their path is not strewn with the thorns 
which spring up in the way of modern 
heroins. The story is rather sketchy, 
hut not ^encumbered with underplot 
nor surcharged with incidents, nor yet 
so destitute of them as to be without a 
considerable portion of life interest.'* 
[Round Table. . 1764 : 

SEAMY SIDE (The) [by Wa. 
Besant & Ja. Rice : Appleioriy 1880.] 
“is a very readable tale. Its novelty 
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in tlie way of character is an Albino 
boy, and a very original character he is. 
The story deals with a mystery of birth, 
a worthless scamp of a brother, a vol- 
nntary and sacrificial disappearance, 
and the bare rescue from undeserving 
hands of a large property. Anthony 
Hamblin, who is one of its central 
figures, is a fine man to meet even in a 
novel.” [Boston ‘‘ Lit. World.” 170o 
SEAECH FOR BASIL LYND- 
HXJRST (The), [by Eos. ^ Kocchette 
Carey: Lovell^ 1889.] “The scene is 
a country neborhood, with its quiet, 
conservativ society, its great place, its 
squire’s family, and its rectory. The 
squire’s family consists of two dauters, 
one of them a wido ; and the ‘ search » 
is for her son, abandoned when an in- 
fant by his mother in a paroxysm of 
half delirium, caused by cruel treatment 
from the husband with whom she has 
made a runaway match. Out of these 
materials is made an entertaining novel, 
brlt, well-bred, and gracefully told.” 
[Boston ‘ ‘ Literary W orld.” 1 7 6<> 

SECOND SON (The) [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: 
Macmillan, 1888.] “ is far from being 
the best of its author’s stories, hut 
th^re ar good points and situations in it, 
and th^re is that fidelity to truth in minor 
details which none hut artists possess, 
and oing to which the reader is impressed 
with a sense of harmony which allows 
him to appreciate the plot and narrativ. 
Very admirable and consistent is the 
butler in her book, himself not a promi- 
nent person, but in his solemnity, and 
his appreciation of the tragedies and 
comedies around him, over which he 
rises in a sense superior, how good a 
modem substitute for a garrufous greek 
chorus I How just the sentiments of 
Pouncefort, the family lawyer; how 
clever the glhnps of the scotch gardener. 


who thdt to add Lily Ford to Ms floral 
collection, and of the London fysician 
and the country apothecary ! The plot 
is not complicated, but everyway sufB- 
cient to produce a domestic tragedy, and 
the irony of fate is the ‘ ower-word,’ 
or refrain, to which one listens.” [Athe- 
nsBum.] — “ It is a strong story, clearly 
planned, allowing for much interplay 
of character, involving several strik- 
ing episodes, and its conclusion, altho 
easily foreseen, is not at all common- 
place. The description of the old 
manor house is an attractiv hit of real- 
ism. There livs squire Mitford, a 
choleric, self-willed old widoer with 
his 3 sons — Roger, an accomplished 
man of the world devoted to the ‘ busy 
idleness of country life ; ’ Edmund, at 
the outset of the book a rather motiv- 
less dreamer; Stephen, a noisy, im- 
perious young fello with no manner or 
morals to speak of — and here, too, 
dwells Nina, an interesting specimen of 
the english gi^l transferred from the 
school-room to, the drawing-room, and, 
for want of *other resources, passing 
her time in eavesdropping and the ex- 
change of scandal with the servants. 
In the keeper’s lodge ar the Fords, 
with their beautiful, slender, golden- 
haired dauter, Lily. In the fine new 
mansion on the hill, not far away, is the 
sensible ynng heiress, Elizabeth Travers. 
These, with Pax, the rector’s elderly 
dauter, ar the chief characters, and 
readers of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels do not 
need to be told that they play their parts 
well.” [Boston “ Literary World.”] — 
“As a study of character, with deep 
feeling associated with perfectly simple 
and realistic incidents, it is one of the 
best novels of the year. The grouping 
of the 3 brothers around the one woman 
is admirably managed; and Lily is a 
new creation . . . The choleric old 
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Squire is a strong feature ; and his indig- 
nation when he learns, not that Stephen 
has tricked Lily, but that having meant to 
trick her, he had found the ynng woman 
too ^ sEiart ’ for him, h wonderfully 
natural and amusing.” [Critic. 17B7 
SECOND THOUGHTS, [by Ehoda 
BBoroHTOK: Appleton, 1830.] “Yes, 
second thuts ar best; and Miss Brongh- 
toii'’s pre.sent way of illustrating and 
enforcing that maxim is entertaining. 
It is a very clever process of psycholog- 
ical art by which she brings round Dr. 
Burnet and Gillian, who at the outset 
ar hack to back, so to speak, until they 
ar face to face. Little by little you see 
them turn — she from her antipathy 
and scorn, he from his indifference and 
neglect. Only, the end is foreseen from 
the beginning, and there is little in the 
book to pique the reader's curiosity. 
Some of the best things in it ar the 
contemporary portraits, as we will call 
them : Gillian’s bedridden old father, 
a very perfect character-sketch; the 
meek and docile squire Marlowe and 
Ms majestic and commanding dauter 
Jane, who furnish between them much 
amusement; the stiff Miss Burnet, the 
doctor’s spinster sister, well framed in 
her stately London drawing-room ; and 
last, but not least, the sentimental and 
poetical Challoner, beneath whom lies, 
we must think, an intended caricature 
of the whole Swinbnme-Bossetti school.” 
[Boston ‘‘Literary World.”] — “ Miss 
Broughton has here dropped her sen- 
sational and somewhat hoydenish tone, 
and] has given us as pretty and proper 
a love-story as one would care to read. 
The old process of the taming of a 
shrew has seldom been more neatly and 
effectiviy depicted; and, aside from its 
sparkle and vivacity, the story possesses 
qualities which make it really valuable 
as a picture.” [Appleton’s. 1768 


SELF-COKDEMNED. [by Ma. 
(Raine) Hunt: Chatto, “Bar- 

rington is a writer, and he and Miss 
Carey fall desperately in love, she 
under mental protest, he with selfish, or 
at least, thbtless, disregard of Roger 
Hackbloch’s prior claims . . . Some 
use is made of the cooking school at 
Kensington, th^re ar touches of the 
literary and histrionic elements in the 
course of the story, in which Wentworth 
Wilhraham, a scapegrace son and Kitty’s 
persecutor, is the unhappy %dctim. The 
strength of the book lies in the portrayal 
of eccentric characters, and their con- 
trasts, and in the naturalness, to the ex- 
treme point of simplicity, of the delinea- 
tion of feeling, motiv, and conduct. 
There ar many lafable things in the 
book — lafable like the absurd actions 
of absurd people which we see going on 
before our eyes every day.” [Boston 
“ Literary World.” 

, SAME [“ Barrington’s Eate.”] 

Roherts, 1883. 

SELF OR BEARER [by Wa. 
Besant: Chatto, 1889.] “ is full of 
fun. It is, in brief, the story of a poor 
doctor who became a viscount and was 
extremely uncomfortable, and then lost 
his title and became happy. This is not 
the gist of the plot, but the fun of it 
depends upon this incidental contrivance 
of circumstances. It is not often that 
so much good reading is found in one 
volnme.” [Athenaeum. 1760 

, SAME, with TO CALL EER 

MINE. 

SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE (The), 
[by Emily Eden : Bentley, I860.] “It 
has really done our heart good to read 
this lit, slit, pleasant novel. It is clever, 
very clever, — tho we hav read dozens 
of novels with more talent in them ; but 
we hav read very few which ar so pleas- 
ant as this ‘ Semi-Attached Couple,’ 
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SEMI-DETACHED HOHSE ( The ) . 

[by Emily Edex (1707-09): 

1859.] “There is lreshiies> of liinuor and 
i^ood-hiimor in this little story. Tt is full 
of a frank, sociable feeling, of the liter 
sort of talk wliich is one of the c-hanns of 
good so(,‘iety, and of tin*, sound instinct 
which exists wh£‘re true human court* - 
hies ar honestly exchang<‘d. and kindly or 
atfectionate relations can spring out of 
them. Character-painting so entirely un- 
pretending ill its manner, and so perfect 
of its sort, as that whi(*h givs to this novel 
its value as a work of art, is not often to 
be foiiml among the novelists who «lo not 
stand ill the front rank. The author has 
not attempted mity things but, after its 
pleasant way, the ‘Semi-Deta(died House' 
is in many respects perfect. The heroin 
is a very young and happy bride, whose 
husband is for a few months withdrawn 
from her by a diplomatic appointment 
after the first half-year of marriage. She 
is a good girl, weak in health, and strong 
in imagination, lively, fastidious, and a 
little spoilt. Blanche can not, during her 
husband’s absence, stay with her father- 
in-law, because he thinks it a good joke to 
call her Blanket; nor with her hrbther-in- 
law, because he would cdiint the cost of 
her keep ; nor with her int, because the 


doctor who wouhl atteml ln*r there wears 
creaking boots. Jler do<‘t()r has deter- 
niiiid that sin* shal liv <)iit of town, and 
her hiLsbund accordingly ha^ rent**d for 
her a furnished villa on the Thames, to 
which there happens to lx* another and a 
smaller house attached, inhabited, as she 
learns from her sensible ant Sarah, by 
Hopkinsons . . . As to the fastidiousness, 
the stoi*y tels that altho both tin* Ilopkin- 
son and the Chester households set (ilit 
with strong prejudiges foinided upon 
faiiyy, altho Lady Blaiielit* wtis eomiecded 
only with the aristoera<;y, ami Mrs, Hop- 
kiiisoii, the wife of a sturdy sea-eaptaiiu 
W'as really fat and unlettered, and w'ore 
mittens,— a good heart was the life of each 
of the two homes, the young bride and 
the motherly old lady eaeh knew" and did 
her duly to her nC‘bor, and throu the little 
offices of human kindness simply render- 
ed, became large debtors to each other. 
Mfiborly feeling is, in fact, the tofiic of the 
story, the superficial difieren^es of rank, 
person, and manner ar lost sight of in 
the unafiTected interchange of kindly 
W’ords and deeds . . . The spirit of the 
hook W"e hav described, hut its story we 
do not mean to <lisclose. Let it be cheer- 
ful reading to the idler, and welcome re- 
laxation to the worker." [Exam. 1770 a 
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oing to the spirit of kindness, charity, 
and good-breeding which pervades every 
page, we may say every line. There ar 
brlt little touches of humor which pre- 
vent the goodness becoming oppressive, 
giving a sparkle and briskness to the 
wdiole. There ar no set descriptions, 
and the story reads more like the scenes 
of a genteel comedy than a novel.’* 
[Athenaeum. 1770 

SENIOR PARTNER (The) [by Cc. 
Eliza Law^soh (Cowan) Riddell : 
Harper^ 1881.] “ is a novel which will 
last — no small recommendation to peo- 
ple of busy brains, who turn to a novel 
for refreshment on the same principle 
that they go to see a good comedy. It 
is so solidly, carefully done, that th^re 
is no temptation either to skip it or 
skim it. It is in this respect more like 
Trollope’s work than we should hav 
supposed a woman’s could be. Much 
of it has that same fotografic fidelity. 
Robert McCullagh — ‘plain anld Rab’ 
— is the head of a commercial house in 
London, but one wh^re everything is 
scotch — * deeply, darkly, beautifully 
scotch.’ His one virtue is his unswerving 
honesty, as, cold of heart and hard of 
head, he makes his loveless way to fort- 
une. Such a man must needs be harsh 
to his children, and the plot deals mainly 
with his injustice to liis son Robert and 
the heaping of coals upon his head by 
Robert’s noble wife. But the interest 
is less in that side of the story than in 
the contrast between McCullagh and 
Pousnett, who is the veritable ‘ Senior 
Partner.’ The contrast is never ob- 
truded, but left to impress itself on the 
reader's mind in the development of 
events : Rab, always crabbed, repellant, 
grasping, but always with the fine fibre 
of strict honor in Ms nature : Pousnett, 
winning, suave, plausible — speaking 
never a falsehood, but, equally, speak- 
ing never the truth.” [Nation. 1771 


SENIOR SONGMAN (The), [by 
Eliza (Tabor) Stephenson : Harper^ 
1888.] “Whoever has knon the brood- 
ing sunshine, the creeping shades, the 
delicious quiet which make the charm 
of a cathedral close, will recognize the 
scenes of this story of ‘ The Senior 
Songman.’ The romance is a double, if 
not a treble, one, the first interweaving 
with the placid monotony of the close 
and a drowsy town the passionate hopes 
which waken under an Italian sky. The 
second blooms and fades, or reopens to 
glad fruition in the very home of the 
songman as he goes in and out, ever 
graver and sadder with the pain of 
memory and the keen disappointment of 
present loss. There ar two heroins. 
No two could be more different in their 
nature or their fate, but to each of them 
came the truest peace which either could 
hav asked, ‘ the peace of living up, to the 
best they knew.’ The chords ar minor 
chords, but patience, endurance, for- 
givness and faith make the music a 
tender harmony. The Senior Songman 
will be remembered as a gentle and 
modest companion in the little group of 
wMch the Warden of Hiram’s Hospital 
is first.” [Nation. 1772 

SENSITIVE PLANT (A) [by E. & 
H. Gerard, i. e., Emily (Gerard) Las- 
zowska & Dorothea Gerard : J^auly 1891.] 
“ is in many ways an able and pleasant 
book. The irascible Sir Alec, who 
makes a point of complaining of every- 
tMng and disagreeing with everybody, 
is as entertaining in fiction as he would 
be terrible in life, and as a specimen 
of the perfectly amiable and perfectly 
tactless woman. Miss Penny, who is 
never daunted by ill-luck in ‘ breaking 
things ’ to her ‘ dear brother,* is simply a 
masterpiece. Mr. d’Osbon, the epicure, 
whose slolybut steadily groing passion 
for Janet is rooted in his belief that she 
was the compounder of a certain wonder- 
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fttl lobster souffle, is drawn with, rather Adeline Sergeant : Edinburgh, OH- 
coarse strokes: but lie Is amusing — at phant, 1888- j “is a very beautiful, 
any rate-, for a time.” [Spectator.] — powerful, and pathetic story, the general 
‘‘A pale, Mtened child, whose natural effect of which we can best describe by 
timidity has been suffered to gro un- saying that the book has reminded us 
checked and unheeded until it has de- very frequently of one or two of the 
veloped Into a sort of savage shyness, best novels of Jessie Fotliergill. We 
something absolutely painful to herself do not mean that the new story is at all 
as well as to the beholder, is the heroin, imitativ, or that we can lay our linger 
. . . The scene is changed to Venice, the here and thC*re upon special parallelisms 
child becomes a woman and struggles or reminders; but that the general 
alone with the self -asserting world ; but handling, especially the conception and 
the change from the hard, cold northern grouping of character, does undoubtedly 
country in which she was born to the recall the total impression left by such 
soft southern beauty of Italy has a books as Probation [No. 1703] and Kith 
happy effect upon her, and she livs and Kin [No. 1436], tho inf intensity of 
and blooms in the sunshine which has passionate imagination, Seventy Times 
come into her life at last.” [Critic.] — Seven must certainly take rank belo the 
“The entire motif of the story is the last named story, — one of the most im- 
analysis of the painful shyness of an pressiv novels which has * been written 
ingenuous girl, whose childhood has since the days of C,. and Emily Bronte.” 
been shadoed by many circumstances [Spectator. ^ 1774 : 

tending to make her shrink into herself. SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. [by 
The authors hav done their part with a Ellen (Price) Wood: Bentley^ 1864.] 
good deal of success, not the least being “ It is in the working out of the main fact, 
the fact that they manage to make and in the variety of incidents involved, 
Janet’s nervous misery, which is at first that the strength and charm of the story 
only not contemptible, become gradually lie. We think that Mrs. Wood has dealt 
subordinated to that unselfishness which too leniently with the gay and gallant 
is really a deeper-seated attribute of her G : Godolphin, whose sins bring so 
character, and which eventually entitles much wo upon innocent persons ; but 
her to the reader’s consideration. Hon- even the female reader will be con- 
est and loving as she is, we do not, any strained to forgiv Miss Charlotte Pain, 
more than her lover, feel a particle of unprincipled as she is, for the sake of 
respect for her until she rushes, as she her thoro good-nature. T : Godolphin is 
supposes, into moral danger to save him a noble character. The episode of Ethel 
from death, after the fashion of a valiant Grame, the girl to whom he is engaged, 
hen partridge or most magnanimous is skilfully managed. Maria, the wife 
mouse. The local setting of ‘ the Mim- of G ; Godolphin, is sure of the reader’s 
osa,’ the old house and policies left sympathy ; she is a sweet and perfect 
stranded in a grimy district of Scottish wife — too perfect, for if she had ex- 
coal fields, the sundial under the cop- pressed her on good sense with more 
per beech, the glen in which Janet first emfasis, it would hav been better, tho 
meets her lover, ar all real and suit- not so pleasant, for the erring Mr. 
able.” [Athenaeum. 1773 George. In all the details of the per- 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN [by sonal and private troubles which folio 
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the great catastrofe of the Bank, Mrs. 
Wood has slion skill; hut it must not 
be supposed that ‘ The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat ’ is an oppressiv book — the 
reader’s interest is never sacrificed, and 
it is a book which he may return to with 
pleasured^ [Athensenm. 177l> 

SHABRACK IBell, 1879.] “ is a 

very charming story. The modesty, the 
good taste and withal the vigorous per- 
formance of these delitful volumes 
(which ar ‘ dedicated .with tender and 
reverent gratitude to the memory of 
Annie Keary ’ ) , warrant the reader in 
believing that a worthy recruit has been 
enlisted in the service of a public. If 
these impressions ar just, more than the 
mantle of Miss Keary has fallen on the 
sholders of the writer to whom we ar 
indebted for the romance of ‘ Shadrach.’ 
It is not that the narrativ is at all times 
sustained on the hiest levels, that the 
workmanship is always of the finest and 
subtlest, that the conception is thoroly 
original, the plot faultlessly propor- 
tioned, or the style without blemish. 
‘ Shadrach ’ has its faults. It is, per- 
haps, too ambitious ; its characters and 
incidents ar here and thdre a little vague 
and overdrawn ; its motivs, always lofty 
and pure, occasionally defy the efforts 
of the artist and elude her grasp. Ad- 
mitting all this, this story is one which 
may charm even the exacting and fastid- 
ious.” [Athenaeum. 177C5 

SHANBON BELLS. [byW:BuACK: 
Ha/rper^ 1883.] “In * Shandon Bella’ 
we welcom a book which. charms at the 
outset, and, if it does not maintain its 
fascination till the end, puts a sting of 
regret into our memory of it almost 
better than complete satisfaction. Mr. 
Black has indeed a supreme gift of en- 
dowing his women with charm, — a 
charm so ethereal and elusiv that it is, 
happily, to be felt and not described. 


And Miss lOtty Eomayne, besides mak- 
ing both the hero and the reader fall in 
love with her, writes love-letters which 
ar the treasure of the book, written wfith 
an overdo of fancy and feeling w'Mch 
the author has rarely surpassed. That 
the pretty, faithless, mercenary Kitty 
wins our heart, while to Miss Chet- 
wynd’s excellences and perfections we 
remain obstinately indifferent, may foe 
true to every-day experience, but is, we 
think, one of the faults of the book. 
Master Willie Fitzgerald, the hero, is a 
very pretty hero indeed, — modest, lov- 
able, clever, endowed with a warm 
heart and a capacity for intense senti- 
ment which puts him wholly out of the 
category of modern heroes. The story 
of his entrance into London literary life 
is capitally given ; and, ideal and fanci- 
ful as Mr. Black’s imaginativ flits may 
foe, his realism is always the simplest.” 
[Lippincott’s . 1777 

SHE WAS YOUNG ANB HE WAS 
OLB. [by M., L.* (Stewart) Moles- 
WORTH : Tinsley^ 1872.] “We ar in- 
troduced to the heroin at a .pensionnat, 
in Switzerland, wh^re an english lady is 
Irving with her two dauters, under the 
care of Mr. Montluc, a worthy little 
* pasteur,’ whose chi§f claim to recogni- 
tion lies in his being the husband of 
Mrs. Montluc. — Mrs. Urqnhart is hope- 
lessly ill, and Eleanor, that her mother 
may die happy, consents to marry her 
gardian, Mr. Marshall, a prosaic, pom- 
pous, but unaffectedly honest and 
simple-minded country lawyer . . . Once 
established as the wife of a middle-aged, 
humdrum attorney, immersed in busi- 
ness, Eleanor begins to feel, tho she 
was slo to realize, * the galling yoke of an 
uncongenial, unsympathetic marriage,’ 
and would hav found her isolated life 
intolerable but for the little sister on 
whom all her passionate tho undemon- 
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strativ affection Tras lavished ... We 
csinnot do more than allude to the admir- 
able touches which the writer has hit off 
many of the weak points of provincial 
life. This is a book which we can 
honestly recommend.” [Atlien. 177S 
SHEBA, [by “ Eita,” i. e., Eliza 
M. J. (Gollow) Booth: WhiU cj* Co,, 
1889 .] ‘‘ The author retains her power 

of original portraiture of women, and 
Sheba, intellectual, iraaginativ, and 
passionate, will hold a conspicuous 
place in her gallery. The tragic history 
of the wild auatralian girl, after her 
easy-going, but loving father’s death, 
and when she has escaped from the 
thraldom of petty people with snobbish 
social aims, but no aspirations like hers, 
turns upon the terrible moral problem : 
given a loveless and sin-dishonored mar- 
riage, and an irregular connexion begun 
in ignorance, but riveted by sympatliy 
and passion, which is the true marriage, 
which the outrage upon nature? It is 
not quite certain how far the author is 
in sympathy with Franz Muller, the old 
german violinist, who shakes Sheba’s 
faith in the orthodox creed.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1778a 

SHEPHEKDS ALL AbTD MAIDE2^S 
FAIR, [by Wa. Besant & Ja. Rice: 
Chatto, 1879.] “ A wholesom contrast 

is here drawn between the vigorous 
honesty and purity of the yung Cana- 
dian farmer, the suspicious isolation of 
his long estranged father in England, 
the crashed affections and acquired 
timidity of his father’s ward Lettice 
Langton (a heroin as pretty as her 
name), and the precocious development 
of vulgar vice in the foolish yung 
clerk, her brother. The localities ar 
drawn with a descriptiv power which 
enhances the contrast of characters, 
and makes a picturesque setting to the 
story,” [AthenaBum. 1779 


SILAS MARIS'BR. [by G: Eliot” : 
Blackwood, 18GI.] “ A poor, dull- 

witted, disappointed Methodist cloth- 
weaver ; a little golden-haired foundling 
child; a well-meaning, irresolute coun- 
try squire, and his patient, childless 
wife; — these, with a chorus of simple, 
beer-loving villagers, make up the 
dramatis personae. More than any of 
her other works, ‘ Silas Marner,’ I 
think, leavs upon the mind a deep im- 
pression of the grossly material life of 
agricultural England in the last days of 
the old regime, — the days of full-orbed 
Toryism, of Trafalgar and of Waterloo, 
when the invasiv spirit of french domi- 
nation threw England back upon a sense 
of its insular solidity, and made it for 
the time doubly, brutally, morbidly 
english. Perhaps the best pages in the 
work ar those telling the story of poor 
Marner’s disappointments in friendship 
and in love, his unmerited disgrace, and 
his long, lonely, twilit life at Raveloe, 
with the sole companionship of his 
loom.” [H: James.] — “It has less 
variety, its pathos is more quiet, the 
dialogs ax sometimes tedious instead of 
amusing, and the humor seems more an 
accident than an element of the book. 
The tale begins tragically and ends 
quietly . . . But Silas Marner is a 
masterly creation. It is evident that 
the author, with even more than her 
usual singleness of purpos, has concen- 
trated all her power on the artistic 
development of this, her leading charac- 
ter, and her efforts hav met signal suc- 
cess. The successiv changes sloly wr6t 
in this man’s soul by the vicissitudes of 
his life ar portrayed with marvellous 
effect. The inslt which enables G: 
Eliot to lay bare so thbroly the heart, is 
equalled only by the rare skill shon in 
delineating these hidden springs of thdt 
and action, which being so subtile and 
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undefined, ar more difficult to embody 
than to conceive. In depicting the soli- 
tary life of the outcast weaver, the 
author has also clearly solvd the prob- 
lem of how the love of gold for its on 
sake alone can become, in a nature 
generous as well as intense, not only an 
absorbing passion, but an all-satisfying 
enjoyment. No one, after reading 
Silas Marner’s nitly revels over his 
shining hoard, can wonder at such an 
infatuation, even while forced to de- 
plore it. The loss of this gold, and the 
dawning of a new life upon the en- 
feebled intellect and heart of the weaver 
throu the gentle influence of a child, 
which not only brot him nearer to God 
but to the world, is most tenderly and 
charmingly told. And the gradual way 
in which the transformation is effected 
commends itself particularly for its 
naturalness.” [Christ. Examiner. 1780 
SIMPLE STORY (A). [by E.. 
(Simpson) Inchbald, 1791.] “Open 
to criticism on many points, both literary 
and artistic, as it is, its appeal to what is 
tender and true in human nature is so 
genuin that the cool analyst is disarmed, 
and lured to recognition of the faith and 
feeling, the fondness and despair, in 
two eager, exacting, devoted, but per- 
verse hearts. The magnetism of the 
story is its pathos, wherein few works 
of fiction excel this of Mrs. Inchbald’s, 
who gave to this quality a new charm, 
and a hitherto unappreciated value as a 
jneans and method of imparting vital 
human interest to fiction. Nature and 
Art, tho similar in tone, is less complete 
and impressiv in this regard. The 
‘ Simple Story ’ marks a transition period 
in novel-writing, when the mutual inter- 
action of character, softened and in- 
spired by sentiment, creates a new world 
of emotional experience.” [H : Th. 
Tuckerman. 1781 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION, 
[by A.* Beale : Bentley, 1835.] “The 
only foolish thing in this novel is its 
title, which is certainly enuf to deter 
any hut an adventurous reader from its 
pages. Those who begin will, however, 
find their virtue rewarded by as pleasant 
a novel as they would wish to read on a 
winter’s day. It is a well-drawn picture 
of domestic life ; the characters ar well 
contrasted, and the situations and inci- 
dents ar interesting. Aunt Betsey and 
Uncle Timothy ar our favorits ; Jessie, 
the mother-sister to her family, is charm- 
ing, — which is saying no little for a 
model heroin. The book ends happily, 
and even a misanthrope must hav hopes 
of a world wh^re so many happy mar- 
riages can take root and flourish. Th^re 
ar as many couples as in a country 
(lance; and altho the figure is a little 
complicated, yet the rTt partners find 
each other at last, and everybody mar- 
ries precisely the rlt person. If the 
candid reader had been consulted ever 
so much he could not hav arranged 
matters more to the contentment of 
everybody concerned.” [Athenaeum.] — 
[X^e.] “ Simplicity and Fascination is 

unique in its pleasant old-fashioned 
directness, plainness, leisurely detail, 
and its great propriety, sincerity, and 
kindliness of spirit.” [Overland. 1782 
SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD [by 
Sigma : Tinsley, 1878.] “ is the love- 

story of two sisters, one of whom is a 
beauty, the other, at least by compari- 
son, plain. The writer has had the 
courage to contravene the common tra- 
dition in such a case; he makes the 
beauty the finer and the more interesting 
character of the two. How she givs 
her heart away, and what comes of it; 
throu what rapids and ruf places the 
current of her love has to run, and how 
it finds itself at last in peace, is very 
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attraccirly told. The characters ar the most prominent position, or perhaps 
natural, if not striking; they talk like shares it with Lydia Finch, the lady who 
possible creatures, they never cease to ultimately becomes his wife; but the 
interest ns. The story is, indeed, pains which Mr. Cook has bestoed 
scarcely the ' plain unvarnished tale’ upon his principal performers hav not 
which the author is pleased to call it. rendered him careless about the minor 
The lover is found to be something like personages of the drama. Mr. Foy, the 
a prince in disguise; the heroin passes baronet’s brother, an amiable, eccentric, 
throu adventures which ar doubtless untidy clergyman, with a constant smile 
possible, which may even be probable, and ‘ a habit of nodding his head in a 
but which ar certainly romantic, and kindly approving way, no matter what 
scarcely enter into the calculable con- sort of observation mit be addressed to 
tingencies of life in the 19th century, him,’ is so pleasant a character that we 
But we do not kno that the book is the ar sorry not to hav more of his corn- 
worse for the introduction of this more pany. Especially charming is the story 
novel and exciting element.” [Specta- of his quiet, unspoken love for Alice 
tor. 17S3 Pratt — a yung lady in his parish, with 

SIB BROOK FOSBROOKE. [by C: very attractiv eyes, and a chin ‘ charm- 
Levee: Blackwood, 1866.] “Several ingly fashioned, nibbed, as it wer, with 
years hav passed since Mr. Lever gave a dimple.’ Then th^re is Lady Casey, 
us so good a novel as ‘ Sir Brook Fos- the baronet’s dnt, a spirited old lady, of 
hrooke,’ in which we encounter much of a vagrant disposition, with a great belief 
the pungent humor and mad frolic of Ms in sherry as a specific for all sorts of 
earlier tales, combined with certain ailments, both mental and bodily, who 
Mer qualities which ar looked for in spends her life in roaming about, able 
vain in his most popular stories. The to hold her on with all she meets, and 
drama opens in the mess-room of a reg- indulging in utterances of an original 
imenfc quartered at Dublin, with a scene and spicy nature.” [London Rev. 17SS 
which introduces us to a party of mili- SIR JAMES APPLEBY [by K.. S. 
tary men, who ar chatting about the Macquoid: Harper, 1887.] “isanorig- 
dissipations and scandals of the Irish inal and entertaining story, in which a 
capital with that caustic spritliness which, yung man who givs up law for literature 
according to novelists, characterizes the exerts a decided influence on the for- 
ordinary conversation of officers; and tunes of the characters by working a 
from this lively introduction, written in true story into a romance. The romance 
the author’s happiest style, readers glide is read by people who folio the advice 
without effort into the body of the viva- in ‘ Dombey and Son ’ to make an ap- 
cious and vigorous narrativ.” [Athe- plication on’t,’ with important results to 
naeum. 1784 all concerned.” [Critic. 1780 

SIR FELIX FOY [by Dutton Cook: SIB JOHN [by Christiana J.. 

Low?, 1865.] “is a story of every day Douglass: Hurst, 1879.] “is a good, 
life, with nothing sensational or extra V- old-fashioned Scottish tale, — a calm, 
agant abont it — a story which deals domestic narrativ. It has abundant 
with persons who for the most part mit interest, without any straining after the 
appear, at first sit, commonplace, and sensational . . . Jenny Setocun’s lovers 
even uninteresting. Sir Felix occupies ar drawn with much appreciativ taste, 
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and the contrast between them is finely 
and firmly brot ont. Jenny’s friend, 
too, has a pretty love story, which 
finally ripens into an arrangement 
snch as men’s sisters perhaps more fre- 
quently intrigue for than accomplish.” 
[Athenaeum. 1787 

SIR FERCITAL [by J: H: Short- 
house: 3[acmilla7i^ 1887.] “is perfect, 
and tho unpretentious it is beautiful in 
its simplicity. Sir Percival is a very 
modern lad, and the story is that of two 
girls who loved him ; both hX-bred and 
noble-hearted, tho one was an ascetic 
and one a religious and social radical. 
The story is beautifully told, and tho 
the situation is a little strained, and both 
girls ar a little morbid, th^re is a charm 
in the fascination of the style which 
makes the book a grateful oasis in the 
desert of realism. It is a very little 
hook, and one longs for more of its cool 
purity and gracious, aristocratic charm.” 
[Critic.] — “ It leaves an impression of 
being elevated and made better, and its 
moral beauty, spirituality, and nobility of 
motiv make most recent novels seem 
leaden, earthly and commonplace in 
comparison.” [Spectator. 1788 
SIR TOM. [by Ma. Oliphant (Wil- 
son) Oliphant: Macmillan^ 1884.] 
“ Th^re is no indication in ‘Sir Tom’ 
of any failure of Mrs. Oliphant’s well- 
kndn incisivness and ease, but the story 
wifi not he remembered as one of her 
happiest efforts. Perhaps that is partly 
the result of the uninteresting and 
common-place figure of Sir Tom him- 
self. Having spent a rather purposless 
and not very innocent life, principally 
abroad, he marries, in his forties, a 
yung heiress of unusual innocence^ who 
enables him throu her fortune to take a 
leading part in his county for which he 
becomes M. P. He is good natured and 
sincerely fond of his wife and infant 


son ; but his tenderness does not carry 
Mm the length of consenting to her deal- 
ing with her money according to the 
tenor of her father’s will, nor his rever- 
ence to that of refraining from inviting 
into Ms house a certain Contessa di 
Porno-Popuio and protegee Bice, the 
former lady an acquaintance of his bo- 
hemian days, and the latter of entirely 
unkndn parentage and history. The 
principal part of the story deals with the 
endurance by poor Lady Randolph of 
her husband’s neglect under the influ- 
ence of his fascinating friend — endur- 
ance which culminates in the sharp pain 
of discovering, on what seems good au- 
thority, that Bice, the brXt yung italian, 
with the morals of a savage and the im- 
pulses of an affectionate child, the only 
one of the party who feels an honest 
friendship for her, is her husband’s 
danter. One of the best parts of tha 
book is the contrast between the open- 
hearted Bice, who looks upon her pat- 
roness’s efforts to trade her away in 
matrimony as the most natural thing in 
the world, and the almost equally simple 
Lucy Randolph, who employs all the 
means in her power to prevent what she 
deems a revolting act of human sacri- 
fice. Bice’s relations, too, with the ex- 
cellent Jack Trevor, a fine specimen of 
the mingled priggishness and calldness 
which blend with better qualities in the 
‘ sixth-form ’ hoy, and with that superior 
person M’Tutor, Jack’s guide, filosofer, 
and friend, ar very amusing.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1789 

SISTER ISmith, 1888.] “is a 
domestic story of a superior kind, and 
deservs an appreciativ welcom. The 
language is pure, and this is the more 
satisfactory becaus the narrativ is not 
stiff and awkward, but has the freedom 
too often secured at the sacrifice of 
grace, if not correctness. That on 
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which the author may specially congrat- humanity, and the groth of Margery 
ulate himself is that he can produce the and her friends into brft and lovable 
natural manner, expressions, acts, and girlhood is traced with rare simplicity 
expedients of ordinary men and women and corresponding skill. Mrs. Ewing’s 
without suggesting anything like slavish story for girls is a pretty little volume sug- 
imitatlon. The ‘Sister’ who is the gestiv of many moral deductions, hut- 
central figure of the story is the eldest never weted with the least taunt of 
of a family of 4 girls, w'ho lose first ‘ preacliiness ’ — in which a small family 
th^^ir mother and then their father, hut party of boys and girls tell their stories 
ar kept fairly safe against the buffets and reveal their characteristics in a 
of fortune by their good sense, their picturesque and unobtrusiv fashion, 
staunch friends, and, above all, by the Girls, who reason partly with their 
more than motherly care of ‘ the hen,’ hearts, should hav more leisure than 
as Jane Anderson is lovingly called by men for this complete development, 
her yunger sisters. Two of the four This brlt and suggestiv writer is respon- 
ar made tiidroly happy in the orthodox sible for apparent deviation from the 
sense of marrying well; and the other grooves of the revuer’s duty. To re- 
two ar left, at the close of the story, turn to them, we may say that we hav 
possibly just as happy in another way, rarely met, on such a modest scale, 
tho their path to happiness is thorny, characters so ably and simply drawn.” 
Tht^re is really not much more in the [Athenaeum. 1793 

book than the love stories of the sisters, SKIRMISHING [by Henrietta 
but these stories ar treated in such a Camilla (Jackson) Jenkins: (f, 1885) 
way that the reader will not be likely N. Y., Leypoldi^ 18G6.J “is a simple 
to crave for more excitement.” [Athe- and touching story, delicately conceived, 
naeum. 1790 and breathing throudiit a spirit of kind- 

SISTEES OE OMBERSLEIGH liness and Christian charity, and a sym- 
(The) [by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle: pathetic love and appreciation of all 
Unwin, 1888.] “reminds us of Miss which is beautiful in nature and elevating 
Austen. It is a placid bit of gentle life, in thot. The characters ar mere sketches, 
in which, however, the characters ar but marked by so distinct individuality 
distinct enuf. Agnes, the shy, unde- as to render elaboration unnecessary, 
monstrativ wife of a .brilliant husband, The scene is laid in the pleasant village 
who has married in haste to repent at of Eden, far from any hi-road . . . The 
leisure, is an excellent study, while her greatest interest centres in her cMW, 
far more attractiv sister Isabella is in whose sad and touching story awakens a 
her way as pathetic a figure. The style feeling of deep sympathy akin to that 
is classical, with an old-fashioned ring which one experiences for ‘ Mignon.’ ” 
about it. Altogether, slit in texture [Round Table.] — “ Altho of a liter char- 
as it is, the little story has more indi- acter than ‘ Who Breaks,’ and shorter, 
viduality than most modem novels.” we think it more complete. The racy 
[Athenaeum . 1791 dialog is racier. The plot unfolds with the 

SIX TO SIXTEEN, [by Juliana dash and rapidity of a french comedy. 
Horatia (Gatty) Ewing : (f, 1886) Bell, The plot is a gem of a plot. There is a 
1875.] “The author shoes a fine insIt into spicy little mystery whose catastrofe is 
character in her portraits of infantine positivly a surprise even in these days ; 
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and yet not a bit of a forgery or a par- 
ticle of the Braddon machinery is em- 
ployed- It is the kind of a story which 
suggests dramatization, only that by 
making a play of it the clever descrip- 
tions, and the scraps of filosofy scattered 
throndut, would be lost. We read of 
all sorts of old ladies in books, sharp, 
or senile, or benevolent, or pious, but 
rarely one of that kind which is rare 
enuf , hut still to be found in life — 
an old woman who adds experience to 
ability without extinguishing the warmth 
and spontaneity of youthful feeling; 
who Joins to that fine result a quick wit, 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, a touch 
of defiance of public opinion, the ut- 
most benevolence, and a mind well 
stored with the reading and events of the 
day. Mrs. Lescrimiere remembers her 
part, too, in the revolution. She tells an 
apt story well. Her good-humored an- 
tagonisms to british prejudices is dellt- 
ful. Her ruling principle is expressed 
in the motto quoted from her on the 
title-page : ‘ Never repent a good action, 
however it turns out for yourself.’ 
Such a person in one’s house would be 
a perfect specific for all sorts of selfish- 
ness and raoroseness; we ar not sure 
that it is not a partial cure just to read 
of her.” [Nation. 17i>3 

SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 
(The) [by Anthony Trollope : Smith, 
1864.] “ is a capital sketch of country 
life, with its quiet pleasures and quiet 
sorros, — its ineffable sameness and 
appalling dulness. To this ar added 
pictures of London boarding-house life, 
and several scenes in M life . . . The 
character of Mr. Crosbie is also well 
drawn, — his struggle between love of 
rank, position, property, — and inno- 
cence and simplicity, is given with a 
minuteness and truth that can he rarely 
equalled. The misery he entails upon 


himself, not so much by Ms wrong-doing 
as from the inherent nobleness of Ms 
nature, is run into its minute moral 
results- We cannot help sympathizing 
with him in the manly way in which he 
accepts the results of his villainy, and 
resolvs to liv the hiest life in his power 
with his wife, whom he does not love. 
The two female characters ar master- 
pieces. Eresli, natural, simple, full of 
life and feeling and foibles, they move 
before us as living characters.” [Chris- 
tian Examiner.] — “ Does any body wish 
to kno where to find the best and nicest 
girls in all England — the kindest, the 
purest, the pleasantest young ladies we 
hav ever met — at least in a book? 
They used to live in the ‘ Small House 
at Allington.’ For aut we kno Miss Lily 
Dale livs with her mother still. And if 
th^re ar no better and nobler men in 
the world than such as Mr. Trollope has 
yet introduced to her acquaintance, we 
would hav this most lovable of women 
abide still in her maiden home. Crosbie, 
Adolphus Crosbie of Sebright’s Club, is 
a selfish, heartless coward, a slave to the 
vain pursuit of social ambition; Johnny 
Eames, with all his frankness and good 
feeling, is deficient in strength of mind. 
Neither of these could be worthy of Lily 
Dale. We like the custom which Mr. 
Trollope has adopted, — that of bringing 
into a later story, among its background 
figures, a few of the most interesting 
characters of a former tale- [See Nos. 
1082, 1213, 1288, k 1909.] Thdre is 
the dear old warden [compare No. 1131, 
end], that pattern of Christian meekness 
and fidelity, whom Crosbie meets at the 
cathedral door of Bardies ter; th^re is 
the pusMng and prosperous archdeacon, 
with his dauter, Lady Dumhello, a mere 
monument of fashionable elegance, a 
superb and stately belgravian doll. In 
the same manner, if Mr. Trollope pleases. 
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we shall again see Lily Bale. She will 
make the most agreeable and estimable 
of old maids. It will be such a comfort 
to her mother, the wido, that Lily should 
remain at the Small House — It will be 
such a blessing to the children of Dr. 
and Mrs. Crofts at Guestwick, — that 
for Mrs. Bale’s sake and for Bell’s sake, 
whom we care to see happy as well as 
Lily, we would rather not hav her mar- 
ried and carried away.” [Loudon Re- 
view. 1704 

SNAPT GOLB RING (A) [by F: 
Wedmore: Smith, 1871.] “is, if we 
may venture to say so, a bohemian novel, 
but not unpleasantly bohemian. Ring- 
ley and Warner ar unmistakable Bo- 
hemians, of a bier class, however, 
than we generally meet. It is the old 
story, which will go on repeating itself 
as long as th^re ar artists and poets in 
this world, and pretty faces to enchant 
them. Our Shelleys will, to the end of 
time, fall in love with simple girls who 
cannot understand them. And so ensues 
the tragedy of life, ending only in death. 
Mr. Wedmore's book is full of life and 
spirit; th^re is not a dull page. It 
abounds with sparkling criticism on 
books, pictures, and men. It is, in short, 
the very reverse of the ordinary circulat- 
ing novel.” [Westminster Review. 1705 
SOAP [by Constance Af ace wen : 
Simphin, 1886.] “is a sparkling little 
romance and is so much the reverse of 
shallo, that one not accustomed to such 
style and diction mit look for an even 
deeper significance than really underlies 
the surface . . . Thdre is the rich and 
fantastic Gautier, who determines to be 
loved for himself, not for the sake of the 
‘ soap " which * made ’ him, and is still 
the source of Ms fortune. To this end 
he accomplishes his metamorfosis into a 
poor but portly german professor, of a 
vaguely speculativ turn, anl proceeds 


(successfully) to induct the mystic Afiss 
Ben-Israel into the deeper mysteries of 
intellectual affinities and others . . . 
Besides her power of expression and 
fancy and her understanding of many 
fases of human nature, Aliss Alacewen 
has a whimsical humor, often bordering 
on extravagance, which is really a very 
pleasing feature of her writing, much 
more so than a certain unprofitable mist- 
iness which occasionally overtakes her. 
A keen, not to say trenchant vue of 
society is always present, with the ex- 
cellent result of spurring the dulled 
mind to fresh interest in and observation 
of its surroundings.” [A then. 1705a 
SOME BAY OR OTHER [by J., M. 
Kippen: Tinsley, 1879.] “is pretty, 
moderately exciting, happy in its issue, 
and consolatory to the hearts of all true 
and faithful lovers. There is no great 
fault to be found with its matter or its 
manner.” [Athenaeum. 1790 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS, [by E.. 
( ) Eiloart : S: Tinsley, 1875-] 

“ The dramatis personae ar 4 inmates of 
one household — a yung heiress, who, at 
the outset of the story, is under medical 
care for an indisposition which has deeper 
than fysical causes; Polly Brooke, a 
tradesman’s dauter and governess in the 
doctor’s family ; Susan, a cockney ser- 
vant of the modern school ; and Madge, 
a work-house waif, sullen and debased 
by her pauperism, and despised for it by 
her fello-servant. The interest of the 
tale depends on the progress by which 
these four, isolated from each other as 
they ar at first by their several accidents 
and by a vast amount of natural antago- 
nism of character, ar drawn together by 
circumstances into relations more con- 
sistent with nature and morality.” [ Athe- 
nsBum. 1797 

SON OF HIS FATHER (The) [by 
Ma. Olifhant (Wilson) Oliphant : 
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1SS7-] is one of Mrs. Oliphant’s strong 
and fine stories viiicli captivate the in- 
terest and at the same time educate the 
soul. The story that of a yung fello 
whose mother fears he has inherited the 
unfortunate traits of his scapegrace of a 
father ; and altho the mother is a little 
overdrawn in her capacity for cold, stern 
Judgment, she is nevertheless a type, 
and the story is told with intensity and 
fascination.” [Critic. 1798 

SON OF THE SOIL (A) [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: 18G5.] 
“ Co’in Campbell is a scotch lad, who 
makes his way from the shores of his 
nativ Loch Lomond to one of the pulpits 
of his national kirk, gathering on the 
road the best honors of G-lasgow and 
Oxford scholarship. This would contain 
but little romance in itself, but the poor 
farmer’s son rather oddly saves twice 
from drowning the youthful heir of an 
english aristocrat. This complication 
with the family of a wealthy baronet in- 
volvs the son of the soil in a fruitless 
flirtation, first with the baronet’s niece, 
on whom the handsom, manly, brilliant 
yung Scot made considerably less im- 
pression than she did on him ; while the 
second rescue threw yung Campbell 
into a dying sickness which sent him to 
Italy for health, whf*re he found another 
affair of the heart, which eventually, 
and after much not over-smooth running, 
grew from pity into affection, and from 
this into wedlock.” [Nation. 1799 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS, [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant; Black- 
wood^ 1800.] “ The best thing in it is the 
discovery hy Gerva^e — the sensitiv, ul- 
tra-refined, hypercritical moralist, who 
nearly loses a healthy-mmiled girl who 
loves him rather than accept a sum of 
money from an nnknon hand — of his 
father, who has taken bankruptcy so 
easily, living obscurely with a yung 


wife and family. Old Mr. Barton’s un- 
easy shamefacedness when he meets Iiis 
son under these novel conditions, and the 
mutual relief with which they part, ar 
in Mrs. OHphant’s best manner. But on 
the wliole the book is very slit, tho we 
hav never yet been able to call the author 
dull.” [ Athenaeum . 1800 

SOPHY CARMINE. [by “J: 
Strange Winter,” i. e., Henrietta Eliza 
Vaughan (Palmer) Stannard : Lovell^ 
1880.] “ Does anybody ever tire of J ; 

Strange Winter and her delTtful army 
people? Here in Sophy Carmine ar 
many of our old acquaintances — Booties 
and his wife, and their inimitable little 
maids, Lil and Mignon, and comrads, 
and the demure Sophy, for whom the 
match-making Mrs. Booties means to 
secure a husband during the Christmas 
visit at Ferrers Court — succeeding two- 
fold better than she had dared to hope. 
It is deliciously told, arch, and dainty, 
and captivating; and the denoilment is 
all one could wish.” [Boston ‘‘Literary 
World.” 1801 

SPRIG OF HEATHER (A) [by 
Geraldine Butt: Ward, 1878.] “is 
picturesque in its tragedy, and domestic 
in its happier fases. It deals with pleas- 
ant people who crumple thdir rose leavs 
for lack of serious trials. Marjory Gil- 
mour, waiting for her lover, falls in love 
with another in his absence. The dis- 
carded suitor, being a gentleman, with- 
draws from the field.” [Athen. 1803 
SQUIRE ARDEN, [by Ma. Oli- 
PHANT (Wilson) Oliphant: Hurst, 
1871.] “ The interest which attaches to 
the principal character arises from the 
strange freak of destiny which places an 
open-hearted youth, emancipated by a 
forein education from the conventional 
trammels of english society, in the po- 
sition of an innocent usurper of the 
possessions and honors of an old family. 
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Tlie Ardens, with their cherished exciu- of the characters of the 4 sisters. Their 
sivness and vindktiv traditions — the resemblances and their differences ar 
Tliornleiglis with their almost naive self- marked with a skill which is nothing less 
surrender upon the altar of fashion — than subtle. "We much, admire the tact 
the commercial Pimpernels, with their with which Miss Beale has worked out 
iinblttsliing and out-si>oken vulgarity — the development, which a nature substan- 
the cynicism of the doctor, — the worldly tially the same in these 4 women, a na- 
slirew'diiess of the family lawyer, — the ture petty and narro, hut not radically 
ffistlietic radicalism of Lord Xew^march, evil, receives under the various eircuni- 
most priggish of patrician doctrinaires, stances under which they ar placed.” 
ar all equally strange and perplexing to [Spectator. tS04: 

our honest and long suffering hero. Yet SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE (The) 
the dignity of an uprit and pure con- [by Amelia Edith (Huddleston) 
science sustains him worthily, alike in Barr: 1887.] ‘‘is a quiet, unsen- 

the lesser troubles of his uneasy emi- sational, but by no means uninteresting 
nence and in the more tragic downfall of story of family life, and is thdroly w’ell 
his fortunes. We ar never indeed less written and healthful in tone. Here and 
inclined to despise him, gentle and ten- there may be found a touch of sentimen- 
der-hearted as he is, than when the real talism; but there is no mawkiriess and 
value of his manhood is tried by the there is no preachiness, for which we 
crucdlest of tests, the collapse of all the cannot be too thankful, as these ar the 
ties which his affectionate nature had besetting sins of books written with an 
assimilated to himself in his pl*osperity. eye to the liter requirements of the re- 
Wlien he finds himself a stranger in the ligious public. The scene is the Lake 
domain he has been taut to regard as an District, and Mrs. Barr’s descriptions 
ancestral home — when the maiden of could hav been wTitten only by a loving 
his choice resigns him as a sacrifice to observer of nature. She has also a keen 
the claims of society, — when bis sense of eye for character ; her conversations ar 
justice compels him to enrich a bitter natural; and her incidents happily 
and insidious enemy, — and when one chosen.” [Spectator. 1805 

whom he has learned to love as a sister SQUIRE’S LEGACY (The), [by 
forsakes him to unite herself to his rival, M.. Cecil Hay ; (f, 1886) Ifurst^ 

he parts from all with resignation, even 1875.] “ Tli^re is sufficient mystery in 

with a sad satisfaction in the thot that the story to sustain the interest evenly 
Ills out-spokenness has enabled him to and without effort ; the people ar nearly 
reinstate the matronly good fame of the all pleasant and natural. We fancy 
wife of Ms most fatal enemy. Yet th^re that the sympathies of most readers will 
is nothing overdrawn or unnatural in his be with the yung squire rather than 
mental attitude.” [Athenaeum. ISOS with the romantic and somew'hat feminiu 
SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST, [by yung lawyer who, by virtue of his being 
A,. Beale: Ilurst^ 1883.] “The the heroin’s accepted lover, is, we sup- 
character of Aveline is uncommonly pose, the rltf ul hero of the tale ; we do 
pleasing. A sweeter picture of a girl we not "wonder that tho Doris never wavers 
hav seldom seen. The french retired in allegiance to Kenneth, she occasion- 
teacher, too, is excellently drawn . . . ally yields to the charm of Scot 
Praise, too, must be given to the drawing Monkton’s chivalrous affection. How 
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everybody "who deservs to be happy is 
made so, including tlie readers of the 
story, who will be sure to see very early 
in the story whom Boris 6t, in the 
eternal fitness of things, to marry, we 
hav no intention of disclosing. The old 
lawyer is, we should say, a sketch from 
life, ami the 2 ants, Michal and Joan, ar 
cliarmlng.” [Spectator. 1800 

STAND FAST, CRAIG-ROYSTON ! 
[by W: Black: ioM', 1801.] ‘‘Never 
has the author been more true to the 
national characteristics than here, but 
for that very reason we think the figure 
which is pathetic to us may be repugnant 
to the mass of readers, who hav little 
tolerance for rodomontade, and less for 
genteel poverty. Yet, granted a hl- 
strung, poetic temperament, saturated 
with all the ballads and lyrics which hav 
rung throu the North, given a lifelong 
hope, dear to patriotic pride, bllted to 
the extent of confusing a reason never 
very sane; add privation and penury 
and the struggle of a hauty spirit to 
ignore the pressure of lo circumstances, 
and such a character as the hero of this 
book merits pity and not contempt . . . 
And Mr. Black knoes how to relieve the 
monotony of Bethune’s rather sordid 
surroundings. To say nothing of the 
lilts of song which diversify his mono- 
logs, his dauter Maisrie, as tender as 
her name, whose honesty is as intuitiv as 
the moral confusion of her grandsire; 
her excellent english lover, a typically 
straatforward gentleman; and the more 
conventional, but not less vivid minor 
portraits, afford an excellent foil to the 
central figure. Borcl Musselburgh and 
his wife, the slltly sketched, suffice to 
contrast the modem actualities of so- 
ciety with the imaginary world in which 
the enthusiast has his being.” [Athe- 
naeum. 180T 

STABLING (^The). [by Norman 


Macleob : N.-Y., Bodily 1875.] “ One 

sees here how much it is in a novedist's 
favor to hav settled social custom to 
rest upon, for we fancy it is largely 
from that source that the little story 
draws its wdiolesom quietness and solidity. 
To this is added a fair measure of 
literary skill, however, \rhieh is by no 
means so unimportant a factor of success 
as many of our indigenous geniuses 
would seem to consider it. Thus it 
happens tliat a careful, educated writer, 
not confused by the notion that with liim 
alone rests the duty of revealing to the 
world the real nature of an entire na- 
tional life, is able to make a credible 
and sufficiently entertaining story out of 
the love of an old soldier and his wufe 
for a bird which excited some scotclf 
children to noisy merriment on the 
Sabbath, and which the parish minister 
held should be put to death. The dis- 
grace and anxiety which for a time 
oversbadoed them, and the circumstances 
which brot all rTt again, ar detailed with 
a good deal of obviousness of edification 
and some padding, it is true, yet with 
the ease and completeness which come of 
a good school- In respect of construc- 
tion and simplicity of key ‘ The Star- 
ling ’ is commendable.” [Nation. 1808 
STEPHEN THE SCHOOLMASTER 
[by M,. E. Gellie: Griffith^ 1879.] 
“ is called by its author a story without 
a plot, but it’ has as much plot as the 
majority of love-stories. It folloes the 
chequered fortunes of its hero from in- 
digent boyhood to comfortable maturity, 
and it traces the disturbed current of a 
true and romantic affection into smooth 
waters and a happy, haven. IrYithout 
lacking the savor of a good novel, the 
book is simple and pleasing; nothing 
which could possibly be obnoxious is 
forced down the reader’s throat, and 
th^re ar no had people to ruffle our 
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Serenity. In fact, the story mit serv 
for an easy iotro<iuction to the mystery 
of love, which no parent or gar<lian 
need be afraid of placing in the hands of 
an iinsofisticateil girl.” [Ath. 1800 

stiff-*xeck:ed generatiox 

(A), [by Lucy Betiiia (Colquhoun) 
Walford : Blachv'ood, 1881).] “ An 

uncommonly hrit and captivating girl is 
the Rosamund who is the heroin of this 
very readable story. It is her mother 
who stands for a stiff-necked generation, 
and who, insisting upon her dignity as 
* Lady Caroline,’ wife of plain Mr. Lis- 
canl, so restrains her brilliant dauter 
that she breaks loose in an unexpected 
way and becomes engaged to the uncul- 
tivated Major Gilbert, instead of falling 
in with the maternal plan and fixing her 
affections on her cousin, Lord Hartland. 
There is a most delTtfiil match-making 
ant Julia, whose character is drawn 
with some touches which remind one of 
Miss Austen. There ar the loud sisters 
of the major and the 2 or 3 family 
groups, all very life-like. Lady Caro- 
line’s sudden death, just after the en- 
gagement, is made one means of opening 
the eyes of Rosamund to her mistake, 
and thenceforth all the circumstances 
move strait towards the denoument, 
which comes as 4nt Julia would hav it, 
in spite of the poor girl’s determination 
to do her duty by her betrothed. In the 
sndden development of manly traits in 
the major the author has shon much 
skill, and she invests the close of his 
career with such a pathos that he 
becomes the true hero. Th^re is a good 
deal of human nature in the father and 
the irrepressible Catherine ; the glimpses 
of home life ar excellent, and the story 
has throudut an atmosfere of reality. ’ 
[Boston “Literary World.”] — “Rosa- 
mund is sufficiently like other girls to be 
quite willing to idealise a clever, kindly 


yung man, and then to fall in love with 
her ideal, but she likes to do her ideal- 
isation for herself ; and Lady Caroline, 
with tile shortsTtedness not unusual in 
her tribe, is so persistent in her pane- 
gyrics on Lord Hartland, that in ins 
direction thfire is no vacant space m 
which Rosamund’s imagination can ex- 
ploit itself. What more natural tlian 
that she should turn from the solid but 
repelling perfections of tlie yung peer 
to the more shoy and superficial attrac- 
tions of the dashing soldier, Major 
Gilbert? We feel that it is not only 
natural but almost inevitable ; and it is 
certainly inevitable tliat in the case of a 
girl like Rosamund, the illusion should not 
be permanent . . . Mrs. Walford’s most 
complex, and also most successful crea- 
tion, is undoubtedly Major Gilbert. He 
is a tlioroly vulgar person, utterly de- 
void of the tact which comes from the 
quick feelings of a 'gentleman, and 'he is 
placed before us in a series of situations 
in which we see him to the very worst 
advantage ; but behind his vulgarity 
there is character ; — thOre is even a 
certain nobleness, and we ar made to 
realise the latter as fully as we realise 
the former. Subtlety of handling which 
results in simplicity of effect is always 
fine art, and the portrait of Major 
Gilbert seems to us very fine art in- 
deed.” [Spectator. 1810 

STOCKBROKER AT DINGLE- 
WOOD, See NEIGHBORS ON THE 
GREEN. 

STOKESLEY SECRET (The) [by 
C.* M., Yonge : MozUy, 1861.] “is 
one of Miss Yonge’s family histories, 
containing as many little boys and girls 
as ‘ The Daisy Chain/ It is rather con- 
fusing and difficult at first to distinguish 
one of the 9 yung Merrifields from the 
others, but they gro upon us by degrees, 
and their various characteristics stand 
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out clear and distinct toarJs the end. 
There is something natural and true in 
the picture of school- room life : the little 
nautinesses, the petty teasings, the small 
vexations, will be familiar to every 
member of a large family. Miss Pos- 
brooke, the yung governess, is a dellt- 
ful personage.” [Athenaeum. 1811 
STOEY UP A SHORT LIPE (A) [by 
Juliana Horatia (Gattv) Ewing- (f, 
188(>) N. Y., Young . “surpasses every 
thing the author had done, and is a little 
master- piece. We hav spoken of it as 
pathetic, but its pathos is not that of weak 
sentimentality ; on the contrary, the tale 
is as strong as it is touching, as natural 
as it is tender. The story of the handsom, 
brilliant, spoiled boy, instructed in the 
nobleness of the family motto ‘ Lactus 
sorte mea,’ and remembering to shout it 
appreciativly as he rides away to what 
he feels to be the greatest joy of his 
yung life, only to find that it leads liim 
to his greatest sorro, is most beautifully 
told ; and the account of his suffering and 
death is all the better for not being that 
of a morbid ‘ little Paul,’ but that of a 
headstrong, activ youth, whose patience 
under trial comes only with an effort.” 
[Critic. 1812 

STORY OF VALENTINE AND 
HIS BROTHER, [by Ma. Oliphant 
(Wilson) Oliphant: Harper^ 1875.] 
“ The plot is quite original, and is in- 
geniously wrot out. Lord Eskside’s 
son malries a gypsy girl, who, having 
given birth to twin boys, unable to 
endure the restraints of civilization, 
disappears. Several years later, she 
secretly leavs one of the boys at his 
grandfather’s house, whdre he is recog- 
nized and adopted. How, finally, all the 
members of Ihe family ar reunited is 
told in a pleasant narrativ, in which a 
charming little love-drama is fittingly 
enacted.” [Boston “ Lit. World,” 1818 


STRAIGHTFORWARD, [by « Holme 
Lee,” i. e., Harriet Parr: Smith, 1878.] 
“ Th^re is always a peculiar pleasure in 
coming back, after other experiences in 
the field of literature, to one of ‘ Holme 
Lee's ’ novels. They ar always carefully 
executed, for tho she writes much, she 
does not so over-task her pen as to be 
obliged to hurry its work. And they 
hav always a clear, wholesoni purpos. 
‘ Straightforward ’ is one of the best. 
The hero is a foundling, and the story 
tells us how he wins his way in the world 
in the matters both of fortune and of 
love. The author has not, indeed, the 
courage to make him absolutely indepen- 
dent of all antecedents, and givs him, by 
a sort of afterthot, a respectable parent- 
age. But when he fits his battle with the 
world, and wins the love on which Ms heart 
was set, he is practically ‘ filius nullius.’ 
And a very fine, manly fello he is, quite 
true to the word which is the motto of his 
story. A better picture of a real man, 
quite free from all affectations and mean- 
nesses, we do not kno in the range of fic- 
tion ; and we take it to be no small proof 
of genius that it comes from a woman’s 
hand. The hero’s boyhood makes a 
pleasant picture; pleasant, too, the de- 
scription of the golden hours which he 
spends at the Italian lakes with the 
darling of his childhood, now. grdu to 
womanhood. Of a more sombre color ar 
the scenes in his nativ town, whdre he 
has to liv down the suspicions in wMch 
the eccentric behavior of a friend has 
involved him. The minor cliaracters, 
too, hav a genuin and natural look, the 
most cleverly and subtly drawn being, 
perhaps, Mr. Douce, the vicar, one of 
those men, personally blameless and 
even aiming at good, who can do so 
much harm by narro-mindedness and 
want of courage, lending th^dr prestige 
to abuses which they really hate, becaus 
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they ar too timi 1 to welcom tlie necessary 
movements of reform. Tkis is an ex- 
cellent novel, which we can recommen l 
without reserv.” [Spectator. IHl-t 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
HOUSE-BOAT (The), [by W: Black: 
IfaypeTj 1888.] “The responsible 
heads ar the two who figure in the 
‘ Phaeton,’ in ‘ White Wings,’ and other 
romances. But the central figure is an 
american girl, Miss Peggy Rosslyn, 
whose saucy wit and delTtfiil freshness 
of character make her one of Mr. Black’s 
most charming heroins. The descrip- 
tions ar not so felicitous as those of the 
earlier book, a canal tying the course of 
the voyage too closely. The plot is far 
too much of a repetition, if so slit a 
story can be said to hav any. But after 
all is said, Mr. Black is surpassed by 
nobody in the genuinness and the fresh- 
ness of his heroins, and Americans may 
welcome Peggy as best the attempt to 
depict an american girl which any 
british author has yet made. [Ameri- 
can. 1815 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON (The) [by W: Black: 
Macmillan^ ^ charrlling 

book, full of beautiful scenery, and just 
such a brlt and pleasant thread of story 
as beguiles the reader on . . . The 
journey made by the faeton is from Eon- 
don to Edinburgh, tlirou many villages 
and towns which hav fallen out of knol- 
cdg of travelers ; and from the silvery 
reaches of the Thames to the moors 
anil burns of the Border, thdre occur 
landscapes enuf to make a picture- 
gallery well worth having to refresh 
one’s mind with in stormy days. The 
party thus traveling carries with it, too, 
a romance — a delTtful yung lady with 
a guitar, and an equally delltful yung 
lover, who is characteristically, but not 
fatiguingly, german. How this romance 


floes on along the pleasant road, throu 
all the summer sits and sounds, with 
comments upon everything which comes 
across the traveler’s path, and all man- 
ner of amusing discussions and disquisi- 
tions, the reader must find in the book. 
There is even room for complications, 
for an unhappy rival, and a considera- 
ble amount of that uncertainty which is 
so dear to the novelist, and everything 
comes to a delltful conclusion.” [Black- 
wood’s.] — ‘"The yung people fall in 
love, as in duty bound, and the elderly 
couple look on approvingly. ‘ In this 
wise they went throu the sweetly-smell- 
ing country, with its lines of wood and 
hedge, and its breadths of field and 
meado’ ... We folio them under a 
spell of enchantment, woven of soft and 
rich colors, sweet and spicy scents, and 
tender melodies. There is a glamor 
over every scene, over the great parks, 
the open downs, the green woods, the 
stretches of heath, the picturesque vil- 
lages, the breezy hills, the silver lakes, 
the splendid road-ways lined with hedge- 
ros, the old-fashioned inns, the quaint 
towns, and the broad sweeps of mead os, 
sometimes glimmering in the sunlit, 
and sometimes shining in the white rays 
of the moon. Even the rain does not 
interfere with our enjoyment. It only 
givs an opportunity for varying the 
pictures, of bringing in the soft grays, 
and hanging lit mists about the woods.” 
[Scribner’s.] See also Nos. 813, 1015, 
1324, 1815. 18 1 6 

STRATHROWAN [UAapman, 1878.] 
“is a love story pure and simple; or, 
if it is complicated at all, the com- 
plication is due to the existence of 
one or two tributary streams of love 
floing into the main current. The 
simple tale which thus appeals to the 
reader is acceptable by its thoro ingenu- 
ousness, which characterizes both the 
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Tnanner of the narrativ and the majority 
of the personages who play their part in 
it. It is long since we hav found, in the 
production of an unknon writer, the 
picture of a family so engaging, so un- 
sofisticated, and, as a rule, so natural, 
as that of General Clifford, in which the 
delTtful character of the heroin sparkles 
like a good stone well set. The author 
has been happy in the delineation of 
Helen Clifford, and has traced the course 
of her love with constant pathos, deli- 
cacy, and even subtlety. Her story and 
the story of her suitors ar told freshly, 
pleasantly, in a v^in of unpretentious 
art. One feels that the book is good to 
read, notbecaus its writer has tbdt it out 
deliberately or labored over it painfully, 
but becaus he has conceived a noble 
and lovely character, and has delineated 
it irith a tender solicitude.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1817 

STRICTLY TIED UP [by A. J. 
Beeesford Hope : Iliirsi, 1880.] “is 
entertfiining. It is irish in subject, 
irish in spirit, and written in the easy, 
dashing, humorous style which has char- 
acterized some of the best english fiction 
having its origin on the other side of the 
channel. The scheme of the story is 
well proportioned, and worked out in all 
its complications with much care and 
skill. The author evidently knoes his 
ground, and rarely conveys to the mind 
of his reader so much as a suspicion 
that he is overdrawing his characters 
for the sake of effect, or painting his 
scenery with briter colors than ar 
warranted. If the plot confines the 
reader chiefly to Ireland and amongst 
irisli people, this is by no means exclu- 
sivly the case. He finds Mmself at 
different times in the midst of a London 
season, in Lincolnshire, at Bath . . . 
‘ Strictly Tied Up * is thoroly a novel 
conceived in a lit and happy vein, and 


scarcely even demanding a serious 
thot.” [Athenaeum.] See THE BRA^- 
DRETIIS. 1818 

STRUGGLE FOR FAME (A), [by 
C.. Eliza Lawsont (Cowax) Riddell : 
Harper, 1883 .] “ One story has a hero, 
the other a heroin, the corresponding fig- 
ures in either case being of minor con- 
cern. Both struggle for fame in the 
world of literature, ‘ that land which 
has no itinerary — no finger-posts — no 
guides — it is a lone, hapless country ’ 
. . . The story offers more than the 
usual number of entertaining %-ures. 
In contrast to the heroin is a lady of 
quality, who publishes at her on ex- 
pense. ‘She can’t write a bit — but 
she sells.’ And in contrast to each other 
ar the publishers. Yassett of the old 
school, cautious, honest to the last fibre ; 
and Felton, the ‘ Cheap Jack,’ without 
a scruple.” [Nation. 1819 

SUCH A GOOD MAN. [by Wa. Be- 
SAXT & Ja. Rice : with ’Twas in Trafal- 
gar Bay: Ckatto, 1879 .] “The satire 
upon some of our social, especially our 
mercantile idols, is here more pro- 
nounced. The great Sir Jacob Escomb, 
ironmaster and financier, is hardly a 
caricature of some very ill-favored 
fetishes which hav had thdir day. A 
farcical adventurer, genuinly in love with 
the astute wido who has twice disap- 
pointed him, makes an absurd, tho un- 
unlikely contrast to the ponderous 
filanthropist.” [Athenaeum. 1820 
SUCH IS LIFE, [by May Kendall: 
Longman, 1889 .] “ A little group of 

yung people of hi aspirations, and a 
serious way of taking life, ar the persons 
to whom we ar introduced in a lovely 
rural home. By hap of ill fortune they 
all come to London, whdre the stuff 
they ar made of is put to the test ; and 
it bears the strain. The pure and loyal 
artist Lionel, and brave Nan, — who 
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spends herself for others, — fin I the 
deep peace there may be in self-surren- 
der and acceptance of the inevitable. 
The rarely sincere Jim falls into line 
with the great, uncounted army of 
those whose ideals hav proved false, 
anil whose loves hav been misplaced, 
but who can go on with their lives, 
loyal to truth and to themseivs. Headers 
of Miss Kendall’s Frot/i a Garret will 
hav seen in these tender and touching 
studies and stories the qualities of this 
book — the same sympathy, and clear 
insit, probing to the deeps of the heart — 
the same delicacy, refinement, dignity, 
subtle analysis, and charm of expres- 
sion.” [Boston “Lit. MTorld.” 1S21 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 
{^Xewhy, 1856.] “is a well written 
story. It has a wholesom moral; and 
we can recommend it to those in search 
of a book to read aloud.” [Ath. 1822 
SURRENDER, [by Leslie Keith 
[Johnston] : Low^ 1881.] The char- 
acters ar drawn with skill, and th^ir 
individuality is sustained throuout. The 
story is carefully constructed . . . The 
book is well written, but in looking on 
the dreamy world which surrounds 
Joyce Daring we seem somehow to 
remember Miss Thackeray . . . The 
by-play in the book is charming. Thdre 
is Miss Felicia, the little old maid, who 
has secretly adored Colonel Loveday 
for years, but is brave and meek enuf 
to giv place to her yung niece. Th^re 
is Tina, Joyce’s sister, a heartless, self- 
indulgent little flirt, who poses always as 
an innocent child and gracefully shirks all 
responsibility. And th^re ar two sisters, 
Barbara and Freda Dewhurst, with thdir 
bachelor establishment. On the whole, 

* Surrender’ may be safely recommended 
to all who care for a pleasant tale pleas- 
antly told.” [Athenaeum. 1823 

SUSAN FIELDING, [by Annie 


Ed-vvaros: Sheldon, 1869.] “Portia 
Ffrench, however, is a very creditable 
study. She is intended to be the 
type of the ambitious woman of the 
world, and thus to work as a foil to the 
virtues of Susan Fielding. In point of 
fact she is much more intelligent, agree- 
able, and in every way more attractiv, 
than the immaculate Susan, and every 
reader will at once prefer her, selfish 
as she is, to her perfect, tiresom little 
country friend. Portia is an exceed- 
ingly careful and truthful study from 
life. In her we see the modern fashion- 
able yung lady of english and american 
society. She is ban Isom, accomplished, 
and possessed of more than the usual 
ferainin share of strong good-sense. 
She prefers the ease and luxury of 
wealth ■ to any other earthly blessing ; 
and, as for matters beyond the earth, 
she never givs them a thot. She would 
be kind and gracious to every well-bred 
person wer it in her power, and would 
be a true and affectionate wife to a man 
who could support her in the style which 
to her is synonymous with comfort. 
Without money herself, it is necessary 
for her to seek it in marriage, and hence 
it is quite impossible for her to lose 
time in an impracticable passion for a 
lover who possesses less than half a 
million. Nevertheless she is not heart- 
less or selfish save in matters which 
concern her object in life — a rich mar- 
riage. Neither is she without noble 
possibilities, could she be freed from 
the necessity of fortune-hunting. No 
one has comprehended the real nature 
of the fashionable girl of the period 
more fully than Mrs. Edwards, and her 
embodiment of this conception in Portia 
is exceedingly creditable to her powers 
of mental and moral analysis, and her 
capacity for accurate and forcible por- 
trait painting. ” [Round Table. 1824: 
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SUSSEX IDYL (A) [by Clemen- 
tina Black: Tinsley^ 187T.] “is in 
every way what its title implies, for the 
story has much freshness and grace, 
and its pictures hav a distinct local 
coloring and a fidelity to nature . . . 
But at the same time its reproductions 
of country life ar unquestionably clever 
and conscientious, its pathos is genuin, 
its style is natural.” [Athenaeum. ISiJo 
SWEET SEVEXTEEX. [by 
Arthur Locker : Chapman, I860.] 
“ Those writers of fiction who season 
their pages with mysterious crime and 
repulsiv vice, should study the modes 
by which Mr. Locker captivates the 
imagination of his readers with scenes 
alike humorous and innocent. Instead 
of making them endure his characters 
by rousing a morbid curiosity as to the 
sequel and result of a startling com- 
mencement, he leads them to enjoy his 
story by inspiring them with personal 
interest in its characters. From first to 
last the book is fresh with nature and 
unconstrained pleasantry. The actors 
ar neither tame nor commonplace ; 
the incidents bear no resemblance to 
the conventional arrangement of story 
tellers ; and yet the drama so impresses 
us with a sense of its fidelity to human 
nature and society that we seem to en- 
counter old friends and familiar faces 
in every scene. Kor is this success the 
less noteworthy becaus much of it is 
due to the writer’s prudence in confining 
his delineations to the kinds of life 
with which he is thoroly acquainted. 
The world described is that of pro- 
fessional men and merchants, clerks, 
and petty tradesmen; and with such 
never-flagging humor does Mr. Locker 
set forth the ways and tempers of the 
various persons who ar made to illus- 
trate this comparativly humble life, that 
no idle reader will feel aggrieved by 


the one fault of a tale which runs to 
more than twice the length of an ordi- 
nary novel.” [Athenieum. 1820 
SYLVAX HOLT’S DAUGHTER [by 
“Holme Lee,” i.e,, Harriet Parr : Smith, 
1858.] “is a fascinating yung woman, 
with whom we recommend our readers 
to make acquaintance. The work is the 
best proportioned and best sustained 
story the author has written . . . Throu- 
dut there is evidence of great care and 
painstaking. It is well and solidly writ- 
ten. Thdre is nothing slit or superficial. 
The author has evidently wished to do 
her best, and she has succeeded in writ- 
ing a novel which is well worth reading, 
and which possesses the cardinal virtue 
of being extremely interesting.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1827 

SYLVAX QUEEX (A) lITurst, 
1880.] “is a picturesque and very pleas- 
ing story. Rural scenes, more or less 
unsofisticated characters, a quaint and 
almost affectedly old-fashioned style of 
narration, combine to make it read lltly 
aud smoothly enuf . . * The principal 
merit consists in its brit little pictures of 
country life and character.” [Athe- 
naeum.] — “In the village, nothing can 
be more happy than the sketches of the 
jolly landlady; the gossipy, plausible 
pedler ; the nervous, plaintlv house- 
keeper; and the taciturn, but civil and 
trustworthy gamekeeper. The Sylvan 
Queen is his dauter, and her beauty, her 
ambition, her coquetry, her tlioro, clever, 
household womanliness, her genuin and 
passionate devotion to her father, ar 
sketched with great ability.” [Specta- 
tor. 1828 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS = Xo. 970. 
TALE OF A LONELY PARISH (A), 
[by Fr. Marion Crawford: Macmil- 
lan, 1886.] “ Mr. Crawford here excels 

all his former work, and in his pleasant, 
floing fashion has given us an interesting 
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Story, consistent, relieved by touches of 
humor, and made various by the well 
studied characteristics of a quiet group 
in a country place, consisting of 2 
women, 3 men, a child, and a dog.” 
[American. 1829 

TERRIBLE TEMPTATION (A) 
[by C; Reade: Chaiio, 1872.] “is 
intensely interesting. Its plot is singu- 
larly original, the action is exciting, and 
the characters ar drawn with great vigor 
... It is no worse than the majority of 
modern novels. These hint at, half con- 
ceal, and gloss over vice. Mr. Reade 
speaks of it in plain terms, as a positiv 
element in human life and society which 
will not be winked out of sit. Looking 
at the story with exclusiv reference to 
its power of entertainment, we must pro- 
nounce it very successful : the reader’s 
interest increases from page to page ; the 
cardinal event of the plot is skilfully 
veiled, and not until the closing pages ar 
reached does the author explain just 
what the ‘Terrible Temptation’ was.” 
[Boston “Literary World.”] — “Mr. 
Reade denies, in an explanatory preface 
to this ;novel, ithat he ever intended to 
make , the * temptation ’ one to commit 
adultery, .fo-r the sake of securing an h6ir ; 
but in so saying, he confesses failure. 
Everybody who read the book thdt that 
this was its motif. [Spec. 1829 
THAT CHILD, [by Ma. Roberts: 
Wkiiiaker^ 1887.] “ This is a well 

written story of yung people which older 
readers will find of interest. A little 
girl is the survivor of a railway accident 
and is taken as ward by Philippa Beau- 
mont, who brings her up without much 
training. She is a wild creature altho 
noble-hearted, and when Miss Philippa 
dies and is succeeded by Miss Priscilla, 
the two do not get on very well. Avice 
forms a friendship with the old anti- 
quary, Simon Ashbury, who teaches her 


music. He givs his time to the writing 
of a history of his nativ town, and pro- 
poses to use his fortune in publishing 
the work; but just before his death he 
burns the precious manuscript and leavs 
his money to Avice. The characters, as 
one mlt expect from the authorship, ar 
all skilfully drawn, and the account of a 
child’s emotions and experiences is very 
faithful and very true.” [Boston “ Lit- 
erary World.” 1830 

THAT LASS O* LOWRIE’S [by F.. 
[Eliza] (Hodgson) Burnett : Scribner, 
1877.] “ has a somewhat fantastic plot, 
whose narration shoes plenty of humor 
and pathos and a gootl deal of power. 
The story is briefly this: Joan Lowrie 
works at the mouth of a mine. Her 
father, a savage miner, conceives a 
great hatred for a pleasant yung civil 
engineer who has occasion to correct 
Mm for opening his safety-lantern in 
the mine against the rules. He has, 
moreover, a habit of beating his dauter 
when he is drunk. She is touched by 
the kindness of the engineer to her 
when she is suffering from a bio 
given by her father, and in return she 
saves him from her father, helps rescue 
him half dead from the mine after a 
terrible accident, and finally consents to 
marry him, seeing that he had long been 
in love with her ... Now it is one 
thing to be told in a poem, wh^re defects 
of dress and education ar not forced 
upon the reader’s attention, that King 
Cophetua married a beggar maid, but it 
is another and very different thing to 
hav a similar story told in prose with all 
sorts of realistic details. In the one 
case we see love a rule for itself, and 
it is easy to imagin that in the fairy land 
wh^re the scene is laidth^re is not much 
difference between kings and beggar 
maids, but when the romantic story is 
told of our contemporaries, and we hav 
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abundant proof of Jean Lowrie’s abso- 
lute ignorance, and see how ungram- 
matically she spoke, and that she was, 
in fact, totally unfitted, so far as educa- 
tion goes, to be the companion of a 
child 8 years old, it is impossible to 
avoid thinking with some concern of 
the future married life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Derrick. Indeed, everyone will but too 
surely feel that she will never be fitted 
to be the yung engineer’s wife. Read- 
ing, writing, and cifering ar only a 
small part of what is needed before this 
girl could be turned into a civilized 
being [compare No. 1410] and it is a 
mistake for an author to giv such a con- 
clusion to so clever a novel as this is in 
many respects.” [Nation. 1S31 
THAT OTHER PERSON [by Ma. 
(Raine) Hunt : Lippincotty 1887.] is 
of the liTer gratle, with a lesson of 
charity for an unfortunate girl which 
is unmistakable. Unusual treatment at 
the hands of the novelist a forsaken 
mistress — ‘ that other person — re- 
ceives [compare No. 12G1], and it is this 
girl, Hester, wlio is the true heroin, and 
not ‘ Zeph,’ the beautiful yung wife 
who drives her husband away by her 
insane jealousy. The characters of the 
antiquary and his wife ar delicately 
drawm, and so ar those of John Simonds 
and the noble-hearted old Doctor; no 
one is perfect, and no one is altogether 
bad; the dijfFerent persons introduced 
act much like human beings, so that 
naturally it becomes a pleasure to folio 
them from day to day, and see what is 
to be the outcome. The action takes 
us into a pleasant region, and the de- 
scriptions of scenery, of both out-of-door 
and in-door life, add to the attractions 
of a book which is well worth reading." 
[Boston “ Literary 'World.” 1^32 
THAT UNFORTUNATE MAR- 
RIAGE. [by F,. Eleanor (Ternan) 


Trollope: Bentley^ 1889.] “ Those of 

us who hav learned the art of content- 
ment ar satisfied to forego originality — 
in the sense of novelty — ^if we can now 
and then find a book which recalls the de- 
ITts of the old times, when a novel some- 
times justified its name. Such a book 
as ‘ That Unfortunate Marriage,’ which 
reminds us often of the work of Miss 
Austen and still oftener of Mrs. Gaskell ; 
indeed, some of the sketches of life in 
Oldchester mlt hav come strait out of 
the pages of ‘Cranford’ [No. 1175], 
The strong-minded and large-minded 
Mrs. Dobbs and her faithful admirer 
and ally, Jo Weatherhead, who belie vs, 
not without reason, that she is a pearl 
among women, ar a deITtful pair, but 
the most perfectly Gaskellian characters 
artbe Piper sisters . . . Pleasant com- 
pany is also to be found in the society 
of the good-natured organist, Sebastian 
Bach Simpson, whose mere name would 
hav crushed the vitality out of a less 
ITt-hearted musician ; hut with all her 
musical people, professionals and ama- 
teurs, Mrs. Trollope is evidently at 
home, and the chapters devoted to them 
ar the liveliest and brltest portions of a 
book which is of litness and brltness all 
compact . . . Really good lit comedy 
can be enjoyed in any mood, and hecaus 
it is provided here, ‘ That Unfortunate 
Marriage ’ is a hook for every reader and 
for every season.” [Spectator. 1833 
THEREBY [by “ Fayr Madoc:” 
Blcu^woody 1885.] “ is distinguished by 

a happy audacity of method, a crisp style, 
and a dialog which is always lively and 
occasionally witty. ‘ Fayr Madoc’ in- 
troduces us to a circle whdre servants 
and filanthropists, politicians and men 
and women of fashion, meet on common 
ground, and the discussion of social and 
religious problems which arise out of 
these meetings is conducted with con- 
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siderable spirit an J versatility. There is 
also no lack of sensational incident, and 
the Idveraaking is carried on in a fashion 
that is at once original and entertaining. 
The plot is deci ledly fantastic, and some 
of the details ar clumsily contrived. 
But such defects ar readily condoned 
when the general result is so exhilarat- 
ing. The characters ar all well drawn, 
tho the author shoes to most advantage 
in the delineation of women . , . The 
whimsical vein, perhaps, suits ‘ Fayr 
Madoc ’ best, but th4re is a good deal of 
serious thdt incisivly expressed in the 
pages of ‘ Thereby.’ The author has a 
decided turn for epigram, and the con- 
versation is enlivened by many felicitous 
sayings which hav the additional merit 
of spontaneity. In fine, there is food for 
reflexion as well as for mirth in ‘ There- 
by,’ and we shall welcom with pleasure 
any future work from the pen of a brit 
and amusing writer.” [Athen. 1834; 

THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN (The) 
[by M*. L., (Stewart) Molesworth : 
llcdchard^ 1888 .] ** is a contemporary 
version of Cinderella. Some years ago 
we had a similar adaption, on a smaller 
scale, from the delltful pen of Miss 
Thackeray [compare Nos. 1149 and 
1273 ] . . . Mrs. Molesworth’s adher- 
ence to the main structural lines of her 
classic original is characterized by as 
much fidelity as the prosaic conditions 
of real life will allow. Of course, the 
godmother has lost her supernatural 
powers, and the pumpkin coach, its rat 
horses, and mice footmen, ar exchanged 
for more familiar modern representa- 
tivs, while the Prince is only a very 
charming yung english baronet ; but so 
long as we bar the elder sisters, and the 
ball, and the 12 o’clock departure, and 
the loss of the slipper and the finding 
of the slipper, and the happy marriage of 
tlie Prince and Cinderella, what more do 


we want? ... At last, however, Ella’s 
eyes ar opened; she wins at once her 
sister and her prince, and a very pretty 
story comes to an appropriately happy 
ending.” [Spectator. 1835 

THIRLBY HALL, [by W : E : Nor- 
ris: Harper, 1884 .] “ The love-making 
in ‘ Thirlby Hall ’ is, like all Norris* 
love-making, consummately well d<>ne, 
and the hero’s infatuation for a certain 
Lady Constance Milner is managed with 
cleverness and dexterity : the reader un- 
derstands the worth of it, and, while he 
believes in its present reality, feels sure 
that Charley Maxwell will finally be led 
out of the temptation and delivered from 
the evil of forgetfulness of his early 
love. Loosely twisted altho the threads 
of the novel seem, they ar nevertheless 
held by a strong and careful hand, and a 
hundred causes working together bring 
an e.xcellent denoumeni. The date of 
the story is 30 years ago ; but we trust 
that the retrospectiv tone which per- 
vades it is merely a part of the novelist’s 
stock-in-trade, and that Mr. Norris is a 
yung man [born 1847 ] with half a cen- 
tury before instead of behind him, which 
he may devote to the writing of books 
like ‘Matrimony* [No. 1799 ] and 
* Thirlby Hall. ’ ” [Lippincott’s. 1830 
THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, 
[by Ma. (Raine) Hunt: Low, 1875 .] 
“ Audrey, with many prejudices and in- 
firmities of temper, is still a noble 
specimen of an english maiden. It is 
well for her in the end that she learns to 
love her honest cousin, the shopkeeper, 
whose manly faithfulness earns its re- 
ward in due time.” [Athenaeum. 1837 
THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD, [by 
“Holme Lee,” i. e., Harriet Parr: 
Smiih, 1875 .] “ This yung person, 

Winifred Hesketh, is, we must admit, as 
charming a heroin as we hav met for 
many a day. The dauter of the elder 
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son of a London merchant, who has grammatic, extracts would not giv a fair 
married a successful milliner in a small idea of it. So we will only assure our 
town, she is left fatherless at an early readers, that if they read ‘ Thomasina," 
age . * . 'W'hether as a ‘ half -boarder ’ in and do not agree with us wlien they hav 
a yung ladies’ school, or as a governess read it, their moral tone must stand in 
in aristocratic families, or when her one great need of elevation, or else the culti- 
love-passage has ended in regret, or in vation of their taste must hav been sadly 
the alternate successes and disappoint- neglected.” [xlthenaeum. 1840 

nients of authorship, she is a pleasant THORNEY HALL, [by “ Holme 
picture of an unselfish, unself conscious, Lee,” i. e., Harriet Parr : Smith, 1855.] 
thoroly self-reliant woman.” [Athe- “ Miss Grisel’s example has a living in- 
nseum, 1838 fluence ; and tho she did not herself see 

THOMAS [by Lucy (Lane) Clip- the hope of her life realized, it still 
PORD : in “Tales from Blackwood,” N, bears its fruit in the next generation. 
S.,I.] “ — a story of an errand-boy who One of the grandsons of her yunger 
develops into an accomplished doctor and brother determins to restore the family 
marries the dauter of the house in which to its ancient consequence ; it is one of 
he cleaned knives and boots, is declared those determinations which is the incar- 
to be that of a real personage, which, nation of a strong will, seldom failing to 
of course, disarms any criticism of the work out its fulfilment. He is attended 
probability of his good fortune.” [Ath- by his sister, — named Grisel, after 
enaaum.] — The tale is interesting and their great-dnt, — who, without an idea 
charmingly told. 1839 of being anything more than a plain, 

THOMASINA [by Ma. Agnes (Col- conscientious yung woman, anxious to 
ville) Paul : King, 1872 ,] “ herself, is do her duty day by day as it arises, 
at first a delitful child and afterwards a stands beside her brother, strengthening 
charming girl, until she marries, and him, watcliing over him, devoting herself 
then the story comes to an end : if we to him so long as he needs her, — then 
had not been acquainted with her from leading her life as a wife and mother, — 
her birth we should, perhaps, hav been seeming to take up the tangled and 
no more interested in her than in any troubled web of her lint’s life, and work 
heroin of a pleasant and well-written it out to a true and worthy result. The 
story, who falls in love with the wrong story of the fortunes of the brother and 
man and flies in the face of her family sister is extremely interesting. The 
traditions ; but, having watched her character of Hugh Randal is well drawn 
course from the time when her mother and sustained : his success in the grand 
was inclined to offer objections to the object of his life — the restoration of the 
hereditary Christian name of the ladies family to its former state — and the 
of the Bertram family, and throu child- mortal ’sorro which dims all the beauty 
hood to womanhood and marriage, *we of the hope almost as soon as realized, 
regard her with different feelings. The- giving him days of darkness instead of 
merits of the book depend so much more joy, giv an interest to the book, which is 
on character than on incident that it only kept from being tragic by the skill 
would be absurd to giv any sketch of the with which it is softened into ‘ the milder 
story ; and the style being rather ‘ plain grief of pity.’ ” [Athenaeum. 1841 
in its neatness ’ than sparkling or epi- THORNICROPT’S MODEL. [by 
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“ Averil Beaumont,” 1. e., Ma. (Raine) 
Hent: Chapman y 1S7J>.] “ Thorni- 

cruft is an artist sufficiently eminent to 
draw a school round him, and to attract 
a certain amount of aristocratic patron- 
age. Both these facts exercise over his 
rather morbid and self-conscious nature 
an influence which is specially unfavora- 
ble to anything like abandonment of his 
egotism in favor of idyllic love. Yet he 
is effectually attracted by the complete 
womanliness of a gentle girl whom he 
picks up by chance, one of the jewels 
which, according to novelists, ar to he 
found amidst the most sordid of sur- 
rounding circumstances. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the way in which the 
connexion which Thornicroft’s profes- 
sion at first establishes between the fair 
model and himself leads to the connubial 
relation ,* on one side such a complete 
sacrifice ; on the other, such a mistaken 
estimate of the strength of a transient 
sentiment. Very sad is the misunder- 
standing which groes out of the inequal- 
ity of true passion between this ill- 
matched pair; too facile expression of 
all that amounts to sentiment on one 
side, too unpractised an articulation of 
real devotion on the other.” [Athe- 
ne um. 1842 

THORPE REGIS, [by M.. 

Pbard : Smithy 1874.] “ The plot is 

simple, the interest turning upon the 
effect of an unfounded suspicion of his 
honor on the mind of an ambitious and 
Ill-spirited yung man. Anthony Miles 
is a pleasant type of academical youth 
at 24, a little of a prig, and very much 
of a despot — full of ineffable yearnings 
to sweep and garnish this old world — 
animated by a cheerful tho unconscious 
feeling of merit, — more dependent than 
he would at all allow on the n^borly 
sympathy in all quarters which he takes 
for granted. Whdre pathos is to be 


found humor is seldom lacking; and, 
acccrdingly, we hav an undercurrent of 
irony w’hich involvs and defines nearly 
every actor in the tale. We would 
gladly draw attention to the Mannerings 
and others of the minor personages ; but 
as the book is a good book, we trust our 
readers will make their acquaintance for 
themselvs.” [Athenaeum.] — “ It is en- 
titled to the praise which is due to 
naturalness, purity of sentiment, and 
grace of style. The scene is laid in a 
sleepy village, of whose aspect and 
external characteristics a charming 
picture is sketched in the opening 
pages.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1843 
THREE BROTHERS (The) [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Olipiiant : Apple- 
ton, 1870.] “is one of Mrs. Oliphanfs 
quiet, interesting, natural, and every 
way healthful stories, in which there ar 
no abnormal characters, no harroing 
prolongation of plot and counterplot, 
and no improbable transitions. A 
father’s will puts his sons on a 7 
years’ probation before they ar allowed 
to kno the disposal of the property, 
and th^ir behavior, adventures, and 
attachments form the plot of an ex- 
cellent story.” [Scribner’s. 1844 
THREE CLERKS (The) [by An- 
thony Trollope: (f, 1882) Bentley, 
1857.] “ whose histories ar narrated, 

belong to two government offices, and 
in a quiet family at Hampton Court they 
find their counterparts — 3 graceful 
girls, of whom one is proud in her 
passion, another capricious, another 
wild. Perhaps the differences of their 
natures ar more strongly marked than 
Air. Trollope intended. However, he 
now presents himself with a romance of 
modern love, and subtly and delicately 
has he developed it, hut without hanging 
before his groups a gauz of theatrical 
unreality pallidly glimmering with moon- 
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shine. The spirit of the book is healthy, 
natural, anJ vigorous . . . 'VTithout dis- 
closing too much of the plot, we will 
add that the conclusion of the story is 
adroit and satisfactory, ‘ the everlasting 
fitness of things’ being held in vne, 
without the introduction of any repulsiv 
catastrofe. Yet by many readers the 
principal charm of these volumes will 
be attributed to their rapid and sparkling 
flo of ironical portraiture — toned down, 
as the finest irony invariably is, by 
interludes of wise and wholesom serious- 
ness.” [Leader.] — “ Two of his char- 
acters he confesses ar drawn from real 
persons. Sir Gregory Hardlines was 
intended for, and recogni:sed to be. Sir 
C : Trevelyan, then ‘ the Great Apostle 
of the [by Trollope] much loathed 
scheme of competitiv examination,’ and 
therefore a special object of his dislike.” 
[Westminster. 1S41S 

THREE EEATHERS [by W : 
Black: Harper^ 1875.] “deservs 

many admiring readers. It is not so 
flawlessly delitful as ‘ A Princess of 
Thule’ [270. 905], becaus, probably, it 
deals with a life less strange and roman- 
tic ; but it amply illustrates the author’s 
peculiar skill in the delineation of char- 
acter, and the description of scenery, 
and his pervading grace of rhetoric. 
Wenna Rosewarne, the heroin, is a very 
original and charming personage, and 
her affectional complications, in which 
she bears herself with admirable dignity 
and conscientiousness, invest her with 
an indescribable interest. She betroths 
herself to an old and by no means 
attractiv bachelor, and presently be- 
comes aware that her heart is given to 
another. This other, Harry Trelyon, is 
a rich aristocrat, possessed of a terrible 
temper, and thoroly selfish. The re- 
forming influence of Wenna upon him 
is indicated with singular skill. Mr. 


Roscorla, the bachelor, is also a very 
original person and we kno little better 
worth in fiction than the account of his 
feelings and conduct during his engage- 
ment. This story seems to combine in 
just proportions all the elements of 
entertainment, — humor, pathos, skilful 
analysis of character, and graceful com- 
position. [Boston “Lit. World.” 1846 
THREE GEOFFREYS (The) lAllen 
^ Co.i 1889.] “ is likable just becaus 

it is simply, quietly, and not unskilfully 
told. It is of the domestic type, and 
tho one or two rather surprising things 
do occur, they ar not presented in too 
thrilling a way ; neither ar the majority 
of the people who figure in it too brlt or 
good for every-day use. The villain, 
too, is not so deeidy dyed as to be quite 
out of harmony with his surroundings. 
The heroin in particular has nothing 
remarkable about her, being only 
natural and quietly attractiv ; but that is 
much. The eldest of the 3 has a pretty 
hard time of it, but he meets Ms round 
of misfortunes wisely and w'ell, and 
even generously.” [Athenseum. 1847 
THROSTLETHWAITE. [by Susan 
Morley: JTiny, 1875.] “ The scene is 

laid in the Lake district. It is of the 
quiet and domestic order, but docs not 
lack the interest arising from an apt 
contrast of characters. The shiftless 
selfishness of Leonard Barrington, which 
culminates in positiv dishonor, is keenly 
br6t into relief by the frank simplicity 
and courage of the girl whose love is 
the best achievement of his life. Very 
sloly and painfully does she learn to 
rate her attractiv suitor at his proper 
value, and as gradually does she recog- 
nize the worth of the manlier lover who 
finally supplants him.” [Athenaeum.] 
— “ ‘ Tlirostlethwaite ’ is another reada- 
ble story, the main interest of which lies 
in a yung girl’s troubles with one lover 
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who is unworthy of her, and her final 
freedom from him, and her attainment 
of greater happiness with another man 
much more deserving of her. She is 
well drawn, and in good contrast with 
her stands her fashionable married sis- 
ter. The tw’o yung men, too, ar natural 
and lifelike, and altho the villains of 
novels ar apt to carry with them a strong, 
unmistakable odor of brimstone, in this 
case the evil heart is hidden beneath a 
calm, but not too calm, exterior, and the 
good young man is no shaddy supporter 
of all the virtues, but is a very good 
copy of a human being.” [illation. 1S4S 
THROUGH A KEEDLE’S EYE 
[by “ Hesba Stretton,” i. e., Hannah 
Smith: Dodd^ 1878.] “is a description 
of a few lives livd almost entirely in a 
seaside village. It tells how love and 
wrongdoing, temptation and repentance, 
worked together to shape and to alter the 
quiet ways of the Squire and his family, 
and those committed to thtdr charge. A 
picture, not exactly vivid but careful and 
finally efFectiv, is drawn of the old house 
and its inherited acres, which was as a 
weapon in the father’s hands, a stum- 
bling-block and a snare to his successors, 
and which had so strong a hold on the 
affection of all three. Justin, the hero 
of the story, is tempted to belie his true 
self in order to possess and manage the 
land he has loved all his life; and his 
wrongdoing and his repentance and its 
consequences make the story (with 
due accessories), and it is told with 
truth and delicacy. It is true to the laws 
of life that tho Justin can clear his on 
soul and restore twofold, his dauter, 
who is the lit of his eyes, should suf- 
fer from her knoledge of his frailty, 
suffer from its consequences falling on 
herself, and, unable to construct a new- 
life out of the ruins of the old, should 
fade and die. Th^re is a true and kindly 


perception throudiit the book, and th^re 
is a marked absence of melodrama and 
of snobbishness.” [Nation.] — ‘ ‘ Hesba 
Stretton’s fame is little, hut her work is 
admirable, and her latest story, so com- 
pact and complete, that even to one who 
does not much mind its earnest moral 
purpos it must be very restful and satisfac- 
tory reading . . . The tale is always free 
from cant, but it becomes deeply serious 
in tone. The author does not scruple to 
enforce the text which she has taken for 
a title, and sho the narro an 1 perilous 
entrance of the man whom ambition has 
misled into the kingdom of peace and 
spiritual honor. His expiation is a sore 
one . . . Th^re is a depth, a verity, 
about the completed story which no brief 
outline can properly represent. The 
minor characters ar all clearly con- 
ceived : Richard, the half-unwilling rep- 
robate ; Leah, the village girl, who loved 
Mm so coarsely yet so truly in his prime, 
and servd him joyfully in his helpless- 
ness ; the Methodist preacher at the ITt- 
house; vf^hile the mother of Justin and 
Richard, and Mrs. Cunliffe, the vrorldly 
wife of the unworldly curate, ar deline- 
ated with abundant humor. The action 
of the tale is natural, smooth, and 
steady; the style unstudied, but without 
blemish; the impression which it leavs 
wholesom, grave, and sweet. Once 
more our th6ts recur to G ; Eliot. That 
‘ Hesba Stretton ’ is less than she, goes 
without saying, but she is not immeasur- 
ably less. Her very limitations may serv 
her as a sort of artistic defense. She 
has studied in the same nobly realistic 
school as the greatest of recent novelists, 
and excess of power will never betray 
her into a disregard of proportion.” 
[Atlantic. 184^ 

THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS, 
[by Eliza (Lykn) Linton ; Harper ^ 
1864?] “ She plans a good story, works 
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it out neatly and makes it long. But 
she does not possess the faculty of ex- 
citing sympathy with her characters, 
without which, tho he speak with the 
tung of men and of angels, the novelist 
is fatally lacking. There is about her 
descriptions a smoothness as of ice 
which chills one, and all about her writ- 
ing an air of self-suflSciency which holds 
you aloof from close contact even with 
so much of emotion as it contains, 
‘ Through the Long Nights ’ is the story 
of a yung girl, who to repair the family 
fortunes, was deceived into marrying a 
rich man whom she did not love. A 
year after her marriage, the lover who 
was represented to her as dead comes 
back, and she goes off with him. She 
has, however, but a short time of happi- 
ness, as he soon dies of consumption, 
and she of grief.” [Critic. 1850 
THROWN TOGETHER, [by Flor- 
ence Montgomery: Lippincott, 1872.] 
“We would defy the coldest cynic, the 
most experienced novel-reader, to read 
* Thrown Together * throu with tran- 
quility. Many will remember ‘Mis- 
understood ’ [No. 1580] by the same 
author, a work which was by no means a 
screaming farce, and this tale is quite as 
tearful as that one. The book simply 
narrates the struggles of a yung ^rl of 
a sensitiv disposition, who is snubbed by 
her cold-hearted mother and unappre- 
ciated by her careless father ; she has a 
cousin, a boy, who is petted by a doting 
widoed mother ; and these two children, 
being thron together, work upon one 
another’s characters and giv the plot of 
the story, as well as the name. Nina’s 
reserv and sensitiv pride ar melted by 
the boy’s frankness and simplicity ^ a 
series of domestic tragedies softens the 
flinty hearts of the parents, and we see 
two peaceful households without any 
traces of flirtation. The agonies. 


temptations, and bewilderments of these 
yung people ar told with really re- 
markable power, and when one remem- 
bers the widespread delusion of parents, 
that children hav no characters, but ar 
to be manufactured into the semblance 
of some favorit model, — which delu- 
sion is probably necessary to persuade 
parents to be unceasing in their care of 
their children, — it is easy to see that a 
book of this sort may be of great ser- 
vice. The sufferings of children ar 
often, to our thinking, much greater 
than those of gron people, their reasons 
for grieving ar so capricious, their reti- 
cence so singular, and, moreover, their 
wo is so total, so absolute, they hav not 
the power of abstracting anything from 
their suffering which shall console them, 
and so their feelings ar keener then than 
at any time of tlieir life. That parents 
forget this and fail to understand their 
children, is well knon, and to point out 
this truth is the design of the story. 
We hope it may he kept on a hi shelf 
away from the children, who ar ready 
enuf of themselves to take morbid vues 
of life, and that it may not turn out to 
be a sort of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ to 
be used in the nursery for the propaga- 
tion of a society for the abolition of 
parents.” [Atlantic.] — “The girl was 
a sensitiv, proud little thing, and was by 
no means appreciated by her parents; 
the boy was his mother’s joy; gradually 
the children became friends, obdurate 
parents ar tamed by the example of 
the children and by domestic affliction, 
so that the book ends happily. It would 
be well, we think, if all parents wer to 
read this book; to some it may seem 
exaggerated, yet we fancy that there is 
nothing in it but what mit be true, and 
indeed is true, of the lives of many 
children. One is so inclined to forget 
his childhood, or to clothe it with a purely 
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inia:iInatiT interest, and tlicToby to lacic 
sympathy wirii liis children, that they 
often really hav good! ground for their 
belief that their father and mother never 
wer vum;. ' 18*>1 

THVME AND RUE [by Ma- B. 
Cross: 1600.] “ is a pretty 

and an entertaining <!tory, tol 1 with suffi- 
cieiit cleverness on the basis of a fairly 
novel plot. A man whom his friend 
describes as having been ‘ the brilliant 
prizeman and the most distinguished 
scholar of his year,’ audacious, elo- 
quent, a ‘ gourmet,’ but a dealer in 
freaks and fads, suddenly flees from 
civilization with his motherless dauter 
Juliet, and sets up the ideal of the 
Simple Life, to which he intends as far 
as possible to convert the world. A 
neboring wido with one son adds her- 
self to the communion 5 and what more 
natural than that the yung people should 
be destined for one another by their 
ambitious parents. The girl is an 
heiress, tho she does not kino itj and a 
sensible lawyer, discovering the eccen- 
tric arrangements of the filosofer’s 
household, contrives to get her away, 
and place her with some good people 
who teach her the ways of the world. 
The story of her adventures will afford 
the sympathetic reader a great deal of 
pleasure and amusement ; and perhaps 
it may be interesting to kno beforehand 
tliat the yung man who was left behind 
in the community of the Simple Life 
also comes to kno tlie ways of the 
world, and that after a decent interval 
he meets Juliet again. The story is 
complex, and holds more than a single 
romance ; for ‘ thyme and rue gro both 
in one garden.’ ” {| Athenaeum. lSo 2 

TO CALL HER MINE (etc.), [by 
Wa. Besant : Chatto, 1889.] “ Mr. 

Besant must hav been working hard 
when he wrote the stories now' pub- 


Ihshed. The pressure put upon a suc- 
cessful noveli>t is mv)St severe, and in 
some cases it has a disastrous effect. 
Mr. Besant’s work shds .signs of the 
stress unlerw'hich it has heeii produced; 
but he is so well equipped that he can 
always All his pag ('3 with interesting 
matter. With a little more leisure, 
perhaps, his imagination wouhl be more 
varied and free, and liis best is so 
good that one wishes he could never 
be compelled to do anything less than 
his best. The volume contains 3 stories. 
One of them, Katherine Regina^ has 
already been rovued [No. 1424]. ‘To 
Call Her Mine’ and Self or Bearer 
[No. 1769] ar the other two. Both ar 
good stories, full of incident and con- 
trivance, and Mr. Besant, as he is 
wont, forges the chain of destiny w'itli 
hearty bids, so that the evil w’hich over- 
takes the wicked and the happiness 
which is attained by the good seem 
thoroly satisfactory. But much of the 
interest of Mr. Besant's hooks lies in 
what in other books would bo called the 
padding. Eor one reader who skipped 
pages in ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men’ [No. 1047] for the sake of the 
plot, hundreds must have put up with 
the plot for the sake of the padding; 
and really in ‘ To Call Her Mine ’ the 
descriptions of Dartmoor ar the most 
enjoyable part of it.” [Athen. 1853 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS, 
[by T: IIcGiiEs: Boston, Ticlcnor, 
1857.] “ 111 a sprltly tone, a school- 

boy’s adventures at Rugby under Arnold 
ar dashed off, — wdth rather too much 
dash perhaps, and a little too much 
criticism of all the rest of mankind, — 
but still in a vivid, humane, and truly 
religious spirit. One gets somehow an 
impression, that bird’s-nesting, w^rest- 
ling, racing, quarter-staff, football, and 
the logical ‘ clenched fist,’ (varied, may 
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To:vr j<:):srEs [ i^y h; fieli>ix(i (itot- 

54 j : 1740.] “is tlie great pro>e epi<* of 
Eiigli.sh literature ... Tii it. Fielding has 
eoinprelieiided n larger variety of imaMeiits 
uinl (*liani<*ters iiinler a strhder unity of 
story than in Joseph Andrews; but he has 
given to the whole a tone of worldliiiess 
which d^)e^ not mar the delightful simpli(^i- 
ty of the latter. an expression of the 
power ami brea<lth of his mind, however, it 
is altogether his gr&it(\st work, and in the 
union of distinct piidorial reyjresentatioii 
with profouml knoledge of practical life, 
is iine<j[ualed by any novel in the lan- 
guage . . . Tt woidd almost >eeTn to argue 
an imreasoiiable skex^ticisin td <loubt the 
existem^e of smrh a veritable personage as 
Square, kdver of Plato and ^lolly Seagrim, 
with his brain full of transcendental mo 
rality, anti his heart full of deseendeiitai 
appetites ; of Thwaekum, malignant orator 
of gra^e, and most gra^’eless of boisterous 
maligiiants : of Ensign Xortherton, the very 
pink of rakes, braggarts, and upstarts, 
with his profane disrespect for “Homo,” 
his contempt of all learning associated in 
his niiiid with pedagogic flagellations, and 
his exultation at deceiving his father out 
of his intention of making him a parson, 
of Blifil, the most sublime of <li(Ia<*tic cox- 
combs, with his dcei) and solemn sham- 
ming of virtue, so completely a hypoerit 
that he almost conceals himself, and seems 
moie an appearance than a being; of All- 
worthy, in whose delineation the author’s 
whole beneticence of heart overfloes ; and 
of Tom himself, with his unguided heart 
gloing with all the impulses, disinterested 
and sensual, and allowing each t5 act of 
its own wll, — sincere, generous, aftection- 
ate, and unprincipled. But, above all, 
what shal we say of Squire Western, next 
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to Fabtufl’the most universally popular of 
comi<* ert'ations, and as geniun a lump of 
clay and passion as ever ^tart^d into being 
under the magical touch of a humorist t** 
His shrewdness, his avariye, his coarse 
kimliiess, his sense-defying Jacobitism, his 
irresi>tible unreasonai>Ieness . . . AH these 
go to make a character so natural and yet 
so eecentri<‘, as to disturb our faith in the 
dogma that reason is the separating line be- 
tween man and beast . , . We ar, in fact, 
made a<*quainted thrmi this book with 
England as it was in the middle of the ISth 
century. Every personage, from lord to 
chamber-maid, — every incident, — every 
description of costume, or amusement, or 
fashion of dress, — every form of colloquial 
.speech, vulgar or delicate,— every allusion 
lb politi(‘al parties— is a mine of infor- 
mation ; and the whole givs the lie direct 
to half the impressions we derive from 
history, and enal>Ies us to grasp the realitj" 
and substance of the national life.” [E. 
P. Whipple, IS49] — “Fielding entered 
fully intb passion, and is the only writer 
who has undertaken to trace it throu the 
double action of the heart and the senses 
the whole theory of which he lays down 
with his customary mixture of philosophy 
and wit. Undoubtedly the humanity of 
love was never so wonderfully anatomized 
as in that most wonderful of all stories. 
That Fielding was master of all the 
springs of the passion can not be 
doubted by any reader of ‘Tom Jones,’ or 
of another novel less widely knbii, but not 
less remarkable for its power, in which he 
has portrayed it with consummate success 
in its hiest and purest form, relieved of all 
sensual accessories, and existing only in 
the sweetness of its trust, its fortitude, 
and patience.” [Albion. 1855 k 
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be, by courses of the rhetorical * open 
hand,’) ar the grand apparatus of an 
englisli education. The brutality of the 
fagging system, and the odd compound 
of riotous lawlessness and an almost 
military disciplin in a great school, ar 
left Just the painful problems they wer 
when Dr. Arnold took such a school for 
his liveliest type of hell. Yet, in a 
way one hardly understands, this is the 
soil in which the hardy Brown stock 
thrives; and along with its ruf vigor 
gets initiated by degrees in all gentle 
and generous, as well as manly ways.” 
[Christian Examiner. 1854: 

TOM BROWN- AT OXFORD, [by 
T : Huohes : Boston, Ticknor^ 1861.] 
“The author does not, on a superficial 
examination, seem to deserv the wide 
reputation he has obtained. We hunt 
his books in vain for any of those ob- 
vions peculiarities of style, thot, and 
character which commonly distinguish 
a man from his fellos. He does not 
possess striking wit, or humor, or 
imagination, or power of expression. 
In every quality, good or bad, calculated 
to create ‘ a sensation,’ he is remarkably 
deficient. Yet everybody reads him 
with interest, and experiences for him a 
feeling of personal affection and esteem. 
An unobtrusiv, yet evident nobility of 
character, a sound, large, ‘ round-about’ 
common-sense, a warm sympathy with 
english and human kind, a practical 
grasp of human life as it is lived by 
ordinary people, and an unmistakable 
sincerity and earnestness of purpos 
animate everything he writes. His 
* School Days at l^ugby ’ delTted men 
as well as boys by the freshness, geni- 
ality, and truthfulness with which it 
represented boyish experiences ; and 
the Tom Brown who, in that book, 
gained so many friends wherever the 
english tuag is spoken, parts with ii<5ne 


of his power to interest and charm 
in this record of his collegiate life. 
Mr. Hughes has the true, wholesom 
english love of home, the english delit 
in rude fysical sports, the english hatred 
of hypocrisy and cant, the english fidelity 
to facts, the english disbelief in all piety 
and morality which ar not grounded in 
manliness.” [Atlantic. 1855 

TOM SINGLETON, [by W. Eol- 
lettSykoe: (t, 18&1) Ghapman^lBldJ] 
“Tom is a fine fello, and modest. He 
is, however, nobody’s ideal knit, but a 
real, living, actual person, who takes the 
ups and downs of his life with quiet, un- 
boastful courage, — is a good son, a 
true lover, a faithful friend, and a very 
clever man. The reader likes him 
cordially, and perhaps likes his father 
still better . . . Th^re is evidently a 
great deal of drawing from life in this 
story, but from life surveyed in a 
cheerful spirit by kindly eyes. The 
incidental sketches ar very happy, and 
the author is especially to be congratu- 
lated on Miss Yavasour. Th^re has 
not been a more amusing spinster in 
fiction since the immortal Miss Pratt, 
of Miss Perrier’s second best novel, 
‘ The Inheritance,’ and she is so genuinly 
good with all her oddities, that she does 
not contradict or clash with the bon- 
homie which pervades the book . . . 
The story ends happily, after it has 
wound throu some troublous ways. It 
leavs an impression of a cheerful, manly, 
reverent mind, and a hlly cultivated in- 
tellect ; th^re is not a Jarring note in it ; 
it is, as we hav said, a book which be- 
comes a friend.” [Spectator. 1856 
TOO SOON [by K*. S. Macquoiu : 
Harper^ 1873.] “is a simple story of 
a yung girl’s disciplin, — the painful 
processes by which her nature was puri- 
fied of selfishness. It is quite unpre- 
tentious in plan, quiet in action, and in 
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nowise remarkable save for its subtle 
anti instructiF analysis of the heroin’s 
mental operations; but we unhesitat- 
ingly common! it as an exceptionally 
profitable novel. We like it especially 
for its recognition of the old-fashioned 
sentiment of love, which is coming to 
be tabooed in modern fiction, an I which 
the author shoes to be quite consistent 
with hi intellectual endowments and fine 
culture.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1857 
TOWER GARDENS (The), [by 
Lizzie Alldridge: White^ 1883.] “The 
narrativ is of the domestic kind, but 
there is a picturesqueness in the setting 
[compare No. 14C6], in the description 
of the bachelor uncle’s dwelling, etc. 
For the rest, it deals with the loves of 
Uncle Harbuckle’s nieces, and the con- 
stancy of their widoed mother, a natural 
flirt, to the remembrance of her dead 
and ruined hnsband. The triumf of her 
first love over a considerable temptation 
in the shape of a comrad of the late 
captain’s, and a sharer of many common 
memories, is one of the best told things.” 
[Athenaeum. 1858 

TRAGIC MUSE (The) [by H: 
James : ffoughion, 1890.] “ is the 

story of ayung.lady of dubious extrac- 
tion and vulgar surroundings, who yet 
possesses the artistic temperament so 
strongly that she pursues the rocky way 
to professional eminence. She is aided 
much in this by a yung diplomat, who 
struggles long between his love for her 
and his ambitions. The artistic moral 
of the story is farther enforced by the 
introduction of an ambitious yung poli- 
tician, who resigns a seat in parliament 
in spite of the pressure exerted on him 
by his political sweetheart, to pursue 
the divinely inspired calling of a portrait 
painter . . . All these characters dis- 
course much and admirably on art, — 
dramatic, pictorial, and general, and an 


interest in these subjects is necessary 
for full deITt in the book. Possibly it is 
this artistic tone, of which James is 
surely a master, which makes The 
Tragic Muse of special interest.” [Over- 
land. 1859 

TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM 
(A), [by — (Plaxchi^) Macelvrness (f, 
1881) : 1850.] “ Few writers since Miss 
Edgeworth’s time hav been so successful 
as Mrs. Mackarness in pointing out the 
value of domestic virtues. It is from the 
wholesom character of its teaching that 
‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ’ will liv 
in the hearts of its many readers for 
years to come ” [Athenaeum. 1860 
TRANSPLANTED, [by M.. E.. 
Fraser (Tvtler) Greexe : Bentley^ 
1883.] “ The story is graceful and touch- 
ing. The orfan girl, half english, half 
Italian, with her simple faith in Mr. 
Frank, the hero of her childhood, and 
Mr. John, the kind old rector, who would 
gladly hav been something nearer to her 
had not his gentle self-restraint for- 
bidden, is a pretty picture. The book 
closes, as most readers will desire, with 
a glimps of hope for her early lover.” 
[Athenaeum. 1861J 

TRUE MARRIAGE (A) [by Emily 
Spender : Harst^ 1878-] “ is a thoroly 
pleasant and satisfactory book, without 
being too hily pitched, either in design 
or in execution. It is a genuin story of 
human concerns and interests, such as 
ar met in the world of every day ex- 
perience. Mrs. Spender writes as one 
who knoes life from the fact of having 
lived, and of having watched with clear 
perception the life of her friends and 
acquaintance; and this givs the charm 
which mere imitators never possess.” 
[Athenaeum. 1862 

TRUE OF HEART [by “Kay 
Spen”: ViHue # Co,, 1868.] “is an 
unpretending but very charming story. 
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clescriptiv of a fase of human life which 
is within the experience, and carries 
with it the sympathy, of a large class of 
persons. The heroin does not travel 
beyond the circle of domestic life, and 
with her individual biografy she givs us 
glimpses of refined, not fashionable so- 
ciety, and portraitures of quiet scenes 
of english country life, which ar very 
charming. In Ellen we find the picture 
of a true woman ; not a remarkable one, 
nor one of that exaggerated class whose 
moral strength teaches them to despise 
happiness, but a sensible, refined, and 
practical woman, who, not born to work, 
yet, w'hen her mother is suddenly re- 
duced from affluence to eomparativ 
poverty, resol vs to become the bread- 
finder for the family, takes a situation 
as governess, and, instead of presenting 
the usual picture of patient martyrdom 
and ill-requited labor, applies herself 
cheerfully to her duties, and finds in 
her vocation a sfere for the exercise of 
useful talents and a source of infi.nit 
gratitude. The characters ar natural, 
the men, women, and children ar such 
as we find them in real life, and the 
scenes throu which they pass ar neither 
inconsistent nor improbable.” [Round 
Table. 1863 

TRUE STORY OF A BILLIARD 
CLUB = No, 813. 

TRUE TO LIFE IMacmillan, 18T4.] 
“ is one of those rare stories which one 
feels happier for having read. It is not 
funny or jubilant ; th^re is no conven- 
tional optimism or manufactured glad- 
ness in it; on the contrary, the sole 
touch of adventure turns upon a family 
migration in anticipation of a death, 
which afterwards takes place ; but it is 
full of the cheerfulness of duty, ^ piety 
without the least suspicion of cant, and 
£L reasonable, well-disciplined vue of 

|L'and estimate of its responsibilities. 


We kno no finer picture in modern fic- 
tion than that of Mr. Eversley and his 
dauters, nor a prettier simple love-story 
than that of Alice Eversley and Alice 
Sherborne. We cannot too hily com- 
mend yung people who talk good sense 
in good english.” [Spectator. 1864 
TRUST (The), [by Jean le Peijr: 
Tinsley, 1877.] “ Tho in outward char- 

acteristics the Friends to whom we ar 
introduced hav a general resemblance 
to each other, each of them has a strong- 
ly marked nature of his or her 5n, and 
the gradations from John Cave, the 
* mXty stif, disagreeable Friend,’ to 
loquacious Becky Wilson, who repre- 
sents the extremest unreserv of which 
her sect is capable, ar both numerous 
and fine. The heroin whose autobiog- 
rafy we read is happy in the possession 
of a most amiable pair of grandparents, 
whose sedate goodness has nothing re- 
pulsiv about it, and thdre is grandeur 
as well as kindliness in Joseph and 
Sarah Ellis which will make a pleasant 
and lasting impression on the reader. 
Even in dealing with the darker charac- 
ters in the tale, the hypocritical Jilks, 
and unprincipled worldling Bob Graham, 
there is a deal of redeeming humor 
which ITtens -the shades. Bob’s boyish 
wickedness, tho sadly profetic of the 
selfishness of his maturity, ar I^fable 
enuf, the escapades at the fair and on 
the river being such as gron people can 
pardon for the sake of thdir audacity. 
Th^re is, of course, a tender love tale run- 
ning throu the story.” [Ath. 1865 
TWO KISSES [by Hawley Smart: 
Loring, 1877.] “ will be found to be 
very entertaining. It is what is called a 
society novel, describing the career of a 
yung wido, who, having buried a worth- 
less husband, marries again. The plot 
is an ingenious and, what is more, a 
probable one, if we make allowances for 
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a little straining here and there ; and the 
people ar clever and cleverly drawn. 
Thi^re is a great variety of character 
introduced to tlie reader: a somewhat 
disreputable freebooter, whose position 
between respectability and swindling is 
not very certain, a sleek villain, a sen- 
sible husband of a coquettish wife, a 
very charming yung girl, a would-be 
novelist, etc., and every one of these 
persons givs the reader a very agreeable 
impression of the author’s humor and 
habit of observation.” [Nation. 1860 
TWO LOVES, [by — ( ) Mar- 

tin: Tmsle2j,lS7S.2 Mr. W: Black’s 
Uhlan Baron [in No. 1999] is one of the 
finest fellds in or out of romance, and in 
this novel we hav another hero who. is 
half german, and that is the best half. 
Max Wray is a good, true, brave man, 
and if he is a little too sentimental for 
the time, he makes up for it w’hen he is 
in the midst of ‘ the slings and arros of 
outrageous fortune/ One of Dora Lee’s 
two loves is a worthy object, and th4re 
is something quietly and genuinly pa- 
thetic in the way in which he takes 
his punishment in the first instance, ad- 
ministered, as it is, under the influence 
of a mistaken notion of the rit and hon- 
orable thing for her to do, by Dora Lee. 
Of course, in life (in which a family 
secret of the kind that makes all the 
mischief and misery in the story mit only 
too easily exist) Dora would simply tell 
Max ‘all about it.’” [Spec. 1867 
TWO MARRIAGES [by Dinah 
Maria (Molock) Craik : (f, 1887) 
£[arper^ 1867.] “ contains two stories, 
each illustradv of sad experiences in 
life, and each descriptiv of home scenes 
under different aspects, delicately, sim- 
ply, and thdtfully depicted. Tho lack- 
ing ill power, the whole work is per- 
vaded by a spirit of hi principle, of 
morality, a genuin love of nature, and 


tender sympathy for the sorrds and suf- 
ferings which flesh is heir to . . . This 
paragon of commercial integrity becomes 
the bridegroom of a beautiful girl, more 
than 30 years yunger than himself, who 
marries him in disobedience to her 
father’s will and who leads a life of 
hopeless resignation, endeavoring to ful- 
fil her duties as a wife, until consump- 
tion relieves her of the heavy burden. 
Not that Sir John Bowerbank was an 
unkind husband — far from it ; but poor 
Emily had long before her marriage 
given her heart to another, and while 
she honored the old man and appreciated 
his goodness, yet to love him was out 
of the question. And so she died of 
what sentimental people call a broken 
heart, but in other words, from the havoc 
made by an unresting and oppressed 
spirit upon a frame too fragile to resist 
its influences. In the second story 
there is an old clergyman whose whole 
life and character ar more complete, 
more artistically drawn than anything 
of the kind we hav met for many a 
day.” [Round Table. 1868 

TWO RIVAL LOVES [by Annie 
L. Walker: White, 1882.] “is a story 
more remarkable for the interest attach- 
ing to 2 or 3 of the characters than for 
originality of plot, tho the arrangement 
by which the hero is enabled to keep an 
estate, which neither he nor the reader 
believes to be his rltful property, is not 
without ingenuity; and the hearty ear- 
nestness with which the hero strives to 
make a beggar of himself is a novel 
feature also, and would be stranger still 
wer it not prompted by his love for a 
yung and beautiful wido. Virginie is 
delltful, and Marston would hav been 
strangely constituted if he bad not felt 
her charms ... We seem to be already 
acquainted with ‘ Miss Lydia,’ hut if 
that kindly fussy little woman has her 
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prototype in former novels, Lndlla, 
tho slltly drawn, strikes us as fresh in 
conception. She is a girl to be liked 
and loved, and one feels sorry, on reach- 
ing the end of the story, to find her 
still unmarried . . . Enuf to say, that 
the man must be a hardened novel- 
reader who will read ‘ Two Rival Loves ’ 
without emotion and pleasure.” [Spec- 
tator. 1869 

UNCLE ANGUS [by M., S. G. 
Nichols : Saunders, Oiley, ^ Co., 
1865.] “ deals with what may be called 
the behind-scenes of journalism; in 
its dramatis personae figure an editor, 
his wife and dauter, a literary specula- 
tor, and a poetical contributor, and with 
the fortunes of a magazine, entitled the 
Polyanthus, ar closely woven the for- 
tunes of all the more prominent charac- 
ters in the story [compare plot of 
Nos. 263 and 1777] . . . The exposure 
of this would-be contributor’s device 
for detecting editorial ‘ laches ’ 6t to 
fhll like vitriol on the consciences of 
the conductors of the ‘ magazines and 
weeklies : ’ the lea vs of the manuscripts 
which they returned to him, marked ‘ not 
suited,’ had been ingeniously gummed by 
their author before he sent them, and 
they went back to him gummed no less 
compactly.” [London Review. 1870 
UNCLE BOB’S NIECE, [by Leslie 
Keith [Johnston?] : Ward,, 1888.] “Uncle 
Bob is a ruf and simple Scotchman who 
has made his pile in the new world, and 
comes back to spend it on his niece in 
the old. The author paints her char- 
acters remarkably well. The heroin 
is as charming as her uncle, and a good 
deal more refined, whilst the best yung 
man, tho his goodness is of a somewhat 
vapid sort, is human in every way. A 
financial villain plays his part throudut 
the narrativ, and is very nearly too much 
for the millionaire.” [Ath*. 1871 


UNCLE JACK (etc.), [by Wa. Be- 
SANT : Harper, 1885.] “Whatever else 
a book by Air. Besant may he, one may 
safely conclude that it will be readable 
and amusing; that it will take sound 
vues of life ; that it will not humor fads 
or crotchety theorists ; that it will ‘ sho 
up’ the mean and selfish and scoun- 
drelly people without mercy; and that 
ail the good and pretty and well-behaved 
people will get what they wish and be 
happy. The very existence of such 
books in these times when stupid and 
foolish and morbid novels unduly 
abound is a mental solace akin to the 
knoledge of some refreshing retreat by 
sea or mountain when the dog star is in 
the ascendant. These stories ar fn Mr. 
Besant’s best vdin, and therefore to he 
read with delTt. Every one will be in- 
terested in the fate of Uncle Jack’s 
charming nieces, -who ar for a time the 
victims of an unjust will; and in the 
just fate dealt out to Miss Antoinette 
Baker and the other conspirators who 
try to get the property from the ritful 
h6irs, and dedicate it to the ‘ cause.’ 
‘ Sir JocelyrCs Cap ’ is a clever travesty. 
As for ‘ A Glorious Fortune,^ it is 
delitful. Perhaps the Ambler family 
is made too much of, but ‘ Johnny’ is 
an original, and the villain is disposed 
of in a wholly new way — he becomes 
a mere county respectability! ” [Bos- 
ton “ Literary World.” 1872 

UNDER A CLOUD [by Ma. Rob- 
erts: Hatchards, 1888.] “contains 
much to attract and to please, but more 
by the way than in the main track of 
the story, more in the manner than in 
the matter. It is impossible to take 
much interest in the vagaries of so ob- 
stinate and wrongheaded a person as 
Magdalen Rideolph, but it is pleasing to 
see how the yung 15vers and the crusty, 
friendly squire lead her back to sense 
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anti reason.” [Athenaeum.] — After the 
crash, when the hero has fled from the 
country, ruined and disgraced — for he 
had embezzled trust money — she sees 
her fault, and is stricken with the keen- 
est remorse. She refuses to liv with 
her uncle, an old country squire — a 
most charming character — but retires 
with her only daiiter to a farm house 
on his estate, where she livs a life of 
the utmost seclusion. It is at this point 
that the story begins. The old squire, 
who is a most ardent admirer of land- 
scape painting, is struck by the picture 
of a struggling yiing artist, who on 
inquiry turns out to he the chief sufferer 
by Mr. Kideolph’s failure. He buys 
bis picture, and invites him to his house. 
There, while at work, the yung painter 
makes the acquaintance of the heroin, 
who has, he discovers, a wonderful 
talent for drawing. In the end, poetic 
justice is done, and Walter Kennedy 
receives what he counts of far more 
value than his lost fortune . . - Alto- 
gether, the book is worthy of the hiest 
praise,” [Spectator. 1S73 

UNDER ONE ROOF. [by Ja. 

Fayh : Ckatto, 1879.] “ Mr. Fayn is a 

master in the art of making bricks with- 
out straw. It would be unjust if the 
critic did not stop to admire the skill 
which misses no opportunity for digres- 
sions, and even make opportunities for 
them almost without seeming to do so. 
Th^re ar probably few commonplaces 
in the english language and hardly any 
stock newspaper metafors, similes, and 
allusions which ar not to be found col- 
lected here, as the title happily suggests, 
under one roof. Mr. Payn has in his 
time written a great many stories, some 
of which, no doubt, plenty of readers 
will remember to hav read with pleasure. 
It would be impertinence to make any 
suggestions to so practised an author ; it 


must only be regretted that he knoes his 
business so well. His kindliness and 
good humor, which ar apparent throudut 
this book, giv a pleasant complexion to 
his writing, hut they ar only an allevia- 
tion to the ennui caused by reading a 
very commonplace story.” [jlth. ISidt 
UNDERTHE GREENWOOD TREE, 
[by T; Haruy: 1872.] “There 

ar few pleasanter stories than ‘Under 
the Greenwood Tree.’ It is an idyl of 
english peasant life, so fresh and sweet 
and real, that in reading it one seems to 
be looking at a fine painting. It is a 
love-story in which the hero is a carter, 
and the heroin a school-teacher, — he 
simple and sincere, she a beauty, and a 
large bit of a flirt. Their wooing is 
not specially romantic ; but its circum- 
stances ar wholly fresh, and the sketches 
of life and manners in the hamlet wh^re 
the scene is laid, which illustrate its 
progress, ar positivly unique. The at- 
mosfere of the book is sweet with the 
odors of a fair english landscape; th^ 
hum of bees ; and the lo of kine ; the 
rustle of leaves animate its pages ; and 
a peaceful summer-sky, with short-lived 
little rain-clouds dotting it here and 
th^re, broods over the whole delftful 
drama. So simple and pure and whole- 
som a story we hav rarely seen.” [Bos- 
ton “ Literary World.”] — “ Fancy Day, 
the new school-teacher, is the heroin of 
the story, and she has no fewer than 3 
lovers . . . The story ends with a 

pretty marriage scene. The secret of 
her attractiv duplicity remains locked in 
the breast of the clergyman and in her 
on. The character of Fancy is ad- 
mirably drawn. The author certainly 
manages to convdy the impression that 
he is a believer in the natural fickleness 
of the maiden heart, but his belief does 
not lead him into denunciation; .on 
the contrary* he makes this fickleness 
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not merely not repnlsiv, but agreeable. 
The descriptions of village life, and of 
the village choir singing, and choir sere- 
nading, and choir festivities, ar very 
good. On the whole, we do not kno 
when we hav read a more interesting 
and pleasing book.” [Galaxy. 1S7I> 
UNDER THE LIMES, [by E. M. 
(Tayloe) Archer: Macmillan, 1874.] 
“This is one of those quiet, simple, 
stories that most modern novel-readers 
cast aside with disdain as not sufficiently 
exciting for th^ir tastes, but which find 
in a few thotful persons of well-bal- 
anced minds a hearty and appreciativ 
welcom. It is admirable by reason of 
its refinement and purity, its freedom 
from vicious personages and repnlsiv or 
even rude incidents ... To delineate 
the operations of 4 natures under the ixx^ 
fluence of the passion of love was the 
main task of the author, and she has 
succeeded marvellously. The sweet, 
womanly reticence of Rose is most lov- 
able; but the equally womanly indeci- 
sion of Etta is most artistic. The con- 
duct of her relativs with Sebastian, the 
clear analysis of her feelings towards 
him, and the processes by which she 
passes from what she th^t was fond 
affection to the state of calculating his 
claims and deciding against him, repre- 
sent the most delicate work which falls 
upon the novelist. Due praise should 
be awarded to the character of Sir Law- 
rence, which, tho slit, is very effectiv. 
Th^re ar few other personages in the 
story than those named; but one of 
these, a ritualistic clergyman, is a fine 
creation. What we especially like in 
this novel is its serenity and natural 
sweetness. The author has no hhbbies, 
no friends to belaud, no enemies to pun- 
ish; no reader will find Ms prejudices 
shocked in her pages, or be led into 
troublesom speculations. The book is 


an expression of warm humanity, and 
its refinement and tender beauty ar 
beyond praise.” [Boston “ Literary 
World.” 1876 

UNEXPECTED PARE. (An) [by 
“ Maxwell Grey,” i. e., M. G- Tuttiet : 
in Tales from Blackwood, 3d series.] 
“ is a brit little tale. It tells what results 
may fio from earls’ sons chafing under 
conventionalism and driving hansom 
cabs as a relief to their feelings, and 
barons’ dauters, whose ‘ english blood 
boils at the thot of restraint,’ setting 
up as indeijendent workers to avoid 
pressure on the subject of matrimony. 
Mark Forrester’s equivocal description 
of the pursuits of his rit honorable 
parent and family, and Olive de Wyn- 
ter’s shortlived fury at the trick he phiys 
on her, ar happily imagined.” [Athe- 
naeum. 1877 

UNFORESEEN (The) [by Alice 
O’Haxlon: Jffarper, 1886.] “is a very 
clever and artistic story of the olden 
sort, full of intrigue, plot^and surprises. 
It relates how a Lady Macbeth of hum- 
ble antecedents worked her way to quite 
unprecedented successes in the aristo- 
cratic world, only to find herself de- 
feated at the moment of culminating 
pride. The story is exciting and enter- 
taining ; but the execution is something 
more than that. The style is unusually 
good for a novel of the kind, and the 
story is far above the average for its 
quality of construction and expression.” 
[Critic. 1878 

UNLESSONED GIRL (An) [byM.. 
Em;ma (Lb Breton) Martin : Marcus 
Ward, 1881.] “is short, pleasing, well- 
written, and has a natural plot and 
wholesom characters, several of whom 
ar drawn with something of that talent 
which distinguishes Mrs. Gaskell’s deli- 
cious ‘Cranford’ [No. 1175] so far 
as regards observing and reproducing 
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miimte touches of every day domestic 
life, which at first sit may appear insig- 
nificant, but yet go far to gir an accu- 
rate idea of peoples’ dispositions. Mrs. 
Martin has two heroins, who act most 
effectually as foils to each other. One 
is the pretty Gladys Byrne, who has 
spent all her life in a wild Irish home, 
and is consequently totally ‘ unlessoned ’ 
in the great school of the world ; whilst 
the other one, Janet Ellison, has never 
been settled long anywhere, but has 
always been knocking about with her 
mother from place to place, and habitu- 
ally pinched for money, so that worldly 
wisdom has become a second nature to 
her . . . She is deceitful and full of 
faults, but is excellently drawn, and we 
must confess to having folloed her ad- 
ventures with even greater interest than 
those of the legitimate heroin. Thdre 
is something pathetic in Janet’s acute 
consciousness of her outward defects, 
her ceaseless struggles to rise superior 
to them, the way in which she makes 
the best of whatever happens, her 
stoicism, her rare fits of self-pity, and 
her passionate desire to be first in the 
affections of some man or other . . . 
The scene wh^re she proposes to Eussel 
is very good, and mit almost be studied 
as a model of tact and delicacy by any 
plain woman resolvd upon securing, at 
all hazards, an unwilling lover; the 
proceeding is made to appear so nearly 
rit and natural, that we almost lose sit 
of the unworaanliness and unworthiness 
of Janet’s despairing endeavor ... In 
Janet, mind evidently predominates over 
heart, but in her cousin Gladys we hav 
a complete contrast to tliis. Gladys is 
almost the slave of her feelings, — con- 
stant, devoted, truthful, chivalrously 
anxious to help the weak and oppressed, 
ever ready to attribute to people what- 
ever good qualities' th^y chose to assume, 


unsuspicious of evil, and unselfish.” 
[Spectator. 1870 

UNTIL THE DAY BREAKS [by 
Emily Spekdek : Bentley^ 1886.] is 
a delTtful story. Cecilia Tremayne is 
very well drawn, and is in every way a 
fine character, lofty, courageous, and 
self-sacrificing. There is more earnest- 
ness about the book as a whole than is 
found in the great majority of novels, but 
it is not earnestness of the sort which 
bores and repels a reader in quest of 
entertainment.” [Athenssum. 1880 
UNSPOTTED PROM THE WORLD 
[by — ( ) Godfrey: Bentley ^ 1883.] 

“ is a very touching story. The unself- 
ishness of the tender elder sister and 
the naivete of the ardent yunger one, 
whose first love is exposed to so cruel 
a rebuff at the hands of the cautious 
man of the world on whom she has 
lavished the freshness of a sincere, if 
not very courageous nature, ar charm- 
ingly contrasted. It is hard on Dolly 
that the man she loves and the sister she 
loves hardly less should be driven by 
circumstances to turn to her to make 
their union complete; hut in her self- 
renunciation she finally attains some- 
thing more than the domestic happiness 
without which Psyche, the butterfly, 
must hav pined to death.” [Ath, 1881 
URSULA, [by E.. M. Sewell : Long- 
man, 1858-] “ Here we hav a sweetly 

written story of domestic life, — a book 
to warm the family affections. Some of 
the family scenes ar exquisit in their 
warm simplicity, and it is hi praise to 
say that, with a distinctly religious pur- 
port, Ursula is neither didactic nor 
wearisomly serious. The author, tho 
capable of real pathos, writes often 
with a gay heart which gladdens the 
reader.” [Leader. 1882 

URSULA’S LOVE STORY [by Ger- 
trude (Hext) Parsoks ; Burst, 1869.] 
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*‘iias a picture of contemporary man- 
ners, of more than ordinary merit. Its 
tale is fresh, interesting, and in the 
main well told; its language is simple 
and correct, and its characterization is 
not wanting in power. Evidences of 
culture ar frequent in its pages over 
which hangs a pleasant aroma of refine- 
ment and good taste ... So much of 
the strength and beauty of the story lies 
in dialog and in grace of narration and 
description, that a mere outline givs no 
just idea of the work. Ursula is ad- 
mirably depicted. Her first intervue 
with Mrs. Daynham wins for her the 
reader’s entire sympathy, and her sub- 
sequent behavior is womanly and rlt- 
minded. Irrational as is her attempted 
self-sacrifice, it has a moral grandeur 
which redeems its absurdity. Edgar 
Kavenel, Mrs. Daynham, and all the 
characters, even to the most subordi- 
nate, ar life-like. Their gossip and 
actions, loves, betrothals, and marriages 
ar well described, and constitute with 
the main interest a very pleasant novel.” 
[Athenaeum. 1883 

VAGABOi^DIA. \_Scrihner, 1889.] = 
DOLLY. 

VALENTIlSrA [by Eleanor C. 
Price : Ohatto, 1882,] “ is a graceful, 

cheerful, fairly clever sketch of charac- 
ter. The heroin is a wayward girl, not 
happily situated in the way of gardian- 
ship or early training, who is guilty of 
many indiscretions, and who is con- 
stantly proving the truth of the adage 
that evil is wrdt by want of th6t far 
more than want of heart. She plays 
rather fast and loose with the hearts of 
her friends, not having much herself, 

AlS her brother-in-law says of her, she is 
a mad-cap who has never been trained. 

* Everybody wants breaking in — some 
more, — some less — she decidedly 
more.’ However, she falls into pretty 
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good hands, and they break her in ; not 
cruelly, for that would hav broken her 
altogether, but naturally and gradually, 
and by allowing her better self to de- 
velop. One indeed — her second hus- 
band — tries to manage her in the other 
fashion, somewhat as he would hav 
tried to tame a horse or a dog, but he 
fails egregiously. The latter stage of 
the story is told with noteworthy skill, 
and nothing could be better or more 
delicate than the passage between the 
unhappy Yalentina and the mother of 
the man who has loved her purely and 
unrequited from the beginning. As for 
the conclusion of Valentina’s history, 
the author tells it with more than ordi- 
nary taste and feeling.” [Atlien. 1884 : 

VALLET OF A HUNDRED FIRES 
(The) [by Julia C. Stretton: London, 
1867.] “is a most pleasing story of 
domestic life, in the delineation of 
which the author evidently excels. The 
scene is laid in Wales, in the midst of 
some of its loveliest scenery, and the 
characters ar drawn with so much sim- 
plicity and evident truthfulness that we 
at once recognize them as beings in 
whose presence we delit, whose pleas- 
ures and interests we ar glad to share, 
whose trials and sorros ar reflected in 
our hearts. The excellent pastor, with 
his honest zeal, his passionate love of 
nature, his tender and genuine apprecia- 
tion of all which is good and worthy in 
mankind, and his beautiful and helpful 
wife, make conquest of our affections 
when they arrive with their baby, and 
throuout a long and not particularly 
eventful life, we ar content to bear 
them company, and part from them 
regretfully at the close, Th^re is no 
pretense of a plot, hut the record of 
lives worthily spent, and of sorros borne 
with fortitude, can never fail to interest 
the reader, if the author be careful to 
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EToid the unpardonable sin of being VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON (The), 
wearisom, and in the present instance [by Anthony Trollope: Bradbury, 
th^re is so much variety thron round Evans ^Co., 18T0.] “ As the author has 
the several scenes and descriptions that, shunned the history of Carrie Brattle’s 
without being brilliant, they ar agree- fall, it is difficult to estimate the amount 
able and often impressiv.” [Round of merit in her subsequent reformation. 
Table. 1SS5 That she is pretty and affectionate is 

SAME The Rector’s Wife ”) . nearly all we kuo of her : we see that she 

\_PeiersQn, 1867.] is harshly regarded by many selfish rela- 

VAXITY FAIR = No. 998. tivs, but whether the hardness of her 

VENUS’ DOVES [by Ida Ash- father or the tenderness of Frank Fen- 
woRTH Taylor : Harper, 188d?] “ tho wick, the clergyman, has more true love 
belonging to the liter class of novels in it, it is hard to say, or whether the jus- 
meant merely to entertain, does more tice of the one is less admirable than 
than entertain, and is at once original, the mercy of the other . . . Thdre ar 
amusing and graceful. Some reliance many Trollopean lawyers and clergy- 
is placed on the time-honored foolish men, 5ne thoro old gentleman, and the 
misunderstanding, and thdre ar signs miller’s wife, one of Nature’s ladies, 
of unhappy marriages and marriages for Lord St. George, a 19th-century improve- 
money; but every situation is delicately ment of his father the marquis, a dis- 
treated, and the signs never amount to senting preacher, of a type which is, we 
more than signs, while the conversa- hope, uncommon, and a gallant captain, 
tions ar brit, the people interesting, who rescues Mary Lowther from a mar- 
aud the moral, without being obtrusiv, riage with the vicar’s importunate friend, 
healthful and unmistakable. The heroin and so givs the story an orthodox con- 
has faults, and the way in which she elusion. On the whole Mr. Trollope 
nearly wrecks all her happiness by de- deservs our gratitude both for his story 
manding happiness as a rlt instead of and his moral, tho we must protest 
taking it as a gift, is a lesson, as well as against any confusion between the self- 
a pretty story.” [Critic. 1886 ish fears of those who ar harsh to thdir 

VERY YOUNG COUPLE (A) [by — unfortunate relativs, and an honest 
(Smbdley) Hart : if. Ward, 1876.] “ is pride of race.” [Athenaeum. 1888 
a very pleasant and lively little tale, VICAR’S DAUGHTER (The), [by 
vivid in its interest, and the barroing GiMacDonalo: Roberts, “The 

part of it not too prolongel for endur- present is a gennin, pleasing home-story, 
ance, not too artfully shaded to leav which floes along, brook-like in its natu- 
a loop hole for the entrance of a beam ralness, its banks dotted here and th^re 
of hope. The very yung couple ar with rare and fragrant flowers of fancy - 
spirited as well as yung ; they marry on Ethelwyn Percival is permitted to tell 
£175 a year without any conception at her story in way — a sensible, prac- 
all how small expenses add up . . . tical, live woman, innocent of all dreamy 
Moreover, the lively rattle of the story sentimentalities, or morbidly religious 
is not better painted for us than the tendencies — a refreshing, healthy speci- 
tension of its deeper interest and the men of well-organized womanhood.” 
happy exultation of its close.” [Spec- [Overland.] — “ Dr. Geo. MacDonald is 
tafcor. 1887 hardly to be congratulated upon his sne- 
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cess in liis last novel, unless, indeetl, an 
artful concealment, or rather attempted 
concealment of his personality, and his 
masquerading in petticoats, with a per- 
petual harping upon the joys of ma- 
ternity, and the discomforts of preg- 
nancy and the terrors of confinement 
alleviated by chloroform, can be deemed 
an admirable intellectual feat . . . He 
is at home in the nursery, in fact, he 
shos a proficiency in the care of ynng 
children that must make mothers, tor- 
mented by careless and ignorant nurses, 
si with envy ... If almost any other 
writer wer to draw such a character for 
a heroin, as if under the opinion that 
women wer nothing but producers and 
caress ers of babies, and semi-hysterical 
housekeepers for their husbands, we 
feel confident that the women would 
be the first to raise an outcry against the 
narro-miuded cynicism of such a v^in. 
They would naturally demand that some 
credit should be given to bier femirdn 
virtues, to their grace, their dignity, 
their purity, to the real loftiness of their 
minds.” [Nation. 1889 

VICAR’S PEOPLE (The) [by G: 
Manville Eekn : Putnam, 1882.] “ar 
the inhabitants of a Cornish village, half 
mining, half fishing. Thither comes a 
yung engineer, brit, steady, and sturdy. 
How he won friends and enemies, suf- 
fered doubts of the most cruel kind, 
but finally trinmfed over everything — 
even the powers of nature, — makes a 
very interesting story. The novelty in 
its setting is the great ruins of the 
deserted mine down which fortune after 
fortune has gone. ‘ Wheal Camac ' 
seems as real a monster, devouring men, 
bodies and souls, as any dragon of 
mediaeval legend.” [Nation, 1 890 
VICISSITUDES OF BESSIE FAIR- 
FAX (The) . [by ** Holme Lee,” i. e., Har- 
riet Parr: Smith, 1874.] “ ‘ The Vicissi- 


tudes of Bessie Fairfax ’ is an agreeable 
novel of the utmost simplicity, recounting 
in a natural way a probable story. The 
heroin’s vicissitudes ar not startling ; she 
has both a step-father and step-mother, 
to be sure, and some of her relativs 
ar of hi birth, and some of her asso- 
ciates ar of humbler parentage ; she has 
various lovers, and they hav life-like mis- 
understandings, and at last she marries 
the man of her choice, and all ends well 
without the introduction of any unnec- 
essary horrors.” [Nation. 1890a 
VIDA [by Amy Duksmuir : i/amiY- 
lan, 1880.] is a pleasant piece of writ- 
ing, the various characteristics of the 
minor figures enhancing the common- 
sense and simplicity of the rustic 
heroin. Vida is the dauter of a minis- 
ter on the coast of Arran — a man not so 
much originally cold-natured as numbed 
into selfishness by a humdrum life. 
The loss of her mother, which crushed 
the affection of Vida’s father for his 
child, left the maid to gro up under the 
superintendence of an old scotch nurse 
of the ancient and faithful pattern. It 
was Nannie’s care which sent her forth 
by herself on that adventurous errand 
of a morning call which led to the at- 
tachment of her life, and Nannie’s anx- 
iety for the future which secured the 
advantages of school education for the 
yung plodder in greek and latin in her 
father’s study. Next to Nannie’s faith- 
fulness the disinterested love of Mr. 
Jeffrey is the best thing which befalls 
Vida’s childhood. When, in after years, 
that chivalrous lover makes the mistake 
of revealing the attachment to his yung 
pupil, and Vida mistakes for a season 
the impulse of gratitude for love, the 
rectitude and unselfishness of both con- 
vert what mit hav been an unpleasant 
incident into one of the best parts of 
the story.” [Athenaeum. 1891 
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YILLETTE [by C.. (Bronte) 
i^'iCHOLLs; Smithy 1853.] “is a work 
of astonishing power and passion. 
Erom its pages there issues an influence 
of truth as healthful as a mountain 
breeze. Contempt of conventions in 
all things, in style, in thot, even in the 
art of story-telling, here visibly springs 
from the independent originality of a 
strong mind nurtured in solitude. As 
a novelt in the ordinary sense of the 
word, ‘Yillette’ has few claims; as a 
hooJc, it is one which, having read, you 
will not easily forget- It is true that 
the episode of Miss Marchmont, early 
in the first volume, is unnecessary, 
having no obvious connexion with the 
plot or the characters; but with what 
wonderful imagination is it painted! 
Wh^re shall we find such writing as in 
that description of her last nit, where- 
in the memories of bygone years come 
trooping in upon her with a vividness 
partaking of the last energy of life? 
It is true also that the visit to London 
is unnecessary, and has many unreal 
details. Much of the book seems to be 
brot in merely that the writer may 
express something which is in her mind ; 
but at any rate she has something in her 
mind, and expresses it as no other can/’ 
[Westminster. 1892 

VIOLIN PLAYER (The) [by 
Bertha Thomas : Bentley , 1880.] 
“ has a satisfactory theme and is a well- 
constructed story ... In studies of 
character the book is unusually rich. 
The author understands the artistic 
temperament throuout, and has traced 
it in a musician and in a sculptor, in a 
woman and in a man, with great skill. 
No less able is her delineation of the 
character of a fascinating woman of the 
world, a person with artistic taste but 
notan artist.” [Athenaenm. 1893 
VITTORIA [Seq^nel to “ Emilia,” 


by G ; Merebith : London, 1806.] 
“ has perhaps been one of the least 
popular of Mr. Meredith’s novels, 
becaus of the repelling nature of the 
theme and the huge proportions of the 
book. But in its filosofy, its knoledge 
of human nature, its superb diction, its 
epigrammatic vividness, it will be found, 
if the rlt point of vue is gained, not 
inferior in value as a social study to any 
of its stately companions,” [Ameri- 
can. 1894 : 

YIYIAN GREY [by Lord Beacons- 
field: 1820.] “took the literary, so- 
cial, and political worlds by storm . . . 
Notwithstanding the many flashes of 
genius in it, the novel would find few 
readers now wer it the production of an 
unknon writer, but it was in complete 
harmony with the scandalous and scan- 
dal-loving tastes of the society to which 
it was offered, and throu its prepos- 
terous burlesque of the things and 
thOts around him was always expressed 
the daring individuality of the author. 
Neither Lord Lyndhurst nor Lord Clan- 
ricarde may hav been intentionally 
caricatured as the* Marquis of Carabas ; 
Eoaming Fudge may not hav been pur- 
posly designed as a burlesque of Lord 
Brougham, nor Charlatan Gas of Cann- 
ing, nor Fitzbom of Sir Robert Peel, 
nor even Stanislaus Hoax of Theodore 
Hook; but none the less wer all these 
and nearly all the other persons in the 
book exaggerated reproductions, some 
clever, and some clumsy, of the char- 
acters and temperaments of actual per- 
sons conspicuous when the tale was 
written.” [Athenaeum. 1895 

VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 
(A). [by Caroline Fotheroill: 
Ward ^ Ihnmey, 1888.] “The man 
with a mad wife who falls in love with 
a more attractiv maiden is not exactly a 
novelty in fiction [compare No. 
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but unexacting readers may find quite 
as mucli of sentiment and entertain* 
ment as they care for in Miss F other- 
gill’s ne-wr version. Tne style is very 
good. There is no fault to find with it, 
and the dialog is managed as gracefully 
and easily as the description. Welsh 
scenery and town life ar painted with 
equal facility.” [Athenaeum. 1890 
WAGES OF SIX. [by » Lucas 
Malet,” i. e., Kose G. (Kingsley) Har- 
rison: U.S. Book Co., 1891.] “James 
Colthurst was an artist, a man of great 
talent, who had forced a recognition 
from his countrymen, and placed him- 
self at the top of the ladder of fame in 
the artistic world of London. In his 
early youth, while a student in Paris, he 
became entangled with a woman by 
whom he had a child, and to whom he 
always felt himself in a measure bound 
becaus she had supported him, by ques- 
tionable and unquestionable means, 
when he was ill and starving. He 
became the head of one of the art- 
schools in London, and th^re fell deeply 
in love with a rarely gifted woman who 
was his pupil. At first, knoing that Ms 
past life had rendered Mm unworthy of 
her, he made up his mind that he would 
never ask her to be his wife. Finding 
that she returned Ms love, however, his 
resolution weakened and th^y became 
engaged. His mistress, hearing that he 
was to be married, s6t his fiancee and 
told her the whole story of his life with 
her. On the spur of the moment, his 
sweetheart gave him up, but was soon 
convinced she had been too hard upon 
him, and was determined to recall him. 
In the meantime, the woman who had 
made the miscMef was dying of con- 
sumption, and had sent for James Colt- 
hurst’s intended wife to c5me to see 
her. Once arrived Mary sent instantly 
for James to come and make his peace 


with the dying woman [compare plot of 
No. 1639]. It is just here that the ex- 
treme improbability of the ‘ The Wages 
of Sin ’ comes in. Mary renounced 
her lover forever, not in anger or in 
scorn, but becaus she deemed it rlt that 
he should belong to a woman whose 
hours wer numbered, tho she knew 
that his life would be ruined by her 
decision. It was not surprising that he 
threw himself from a cliff and was 
dashed to pieces.” [Critic. 1897 
WARDEN (The). [by Anthony 
Trollope : 1855. ] See Nos. 1082, 
1455. 

W A TEED ALE NEIGHBOURS 
(The) [by Justin McCarthy : Tinsley, 
1867.] “is a good novel — well-written 
in good nervous english, — hrit and em- 
fatic, without any appearance of striving. 
The story is interesting, the characters 
speak as people in, life talk when they 
hav anything to say ; and all talk well. 
Each one has his or her individuality, 
and th6y speak for themselves. The in- 
terest lies in the frank reality of the 
characters, who folio th^ir fortunes re- 
gardless of author or reader. This givs 
a freshness to the book which is as grate- 
ful as a draft of sparkling water from a 
wayside rock to a thirsty traveler. The 
story turns on the power of a true and 
genuin nature to overcome strokes of 
adverse fate, sorro, disappointment, and 
even grave mistakes in life and practice \ 
making all work together to a mature 
and perfect groth of character." [Athe- 
nsBum.] — “ It is a book which no one 
can rea<l without pleasure, nor close 
without regret ; it is interesting hut never 
sensational, picturesque but not exagger- 
ated, unaffected and natural without be- 
coming wearisotn or insipid. The story 
opens in a retired portion of Switzerland, 
wh^re an English clergyman and Ms 
wife ar sojourning, and accidentally be- 
602 
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come acquainted with Ralph Lennon, the 
hero.” [Round Table. 189S 

WAY OF THE WORLD (The) . [by 
D : Christie Kurray : Harper ^ 1884:.] 
“The histbry of Mr, William Amelia 
and his paper, * The Way of the World/ 
may be taken as a satire on the society 
journal and the methods of its editor. 
The man and vocation fit each other, and 
worldly prosperity ensues. Mr. Amelia 
is diligently and delTtfully snubbed, but 
that is small comfort, since inability to 
recognize a snub is part of his fortunate 
nature. The characterization is a clever 
and amusing piece of work — so clever 
and amusing that it almost excuses the 
author for whipping up choice items 
from the daily papers before the ink 
dries, and presenting them to us as fic- 
tion. At the same time it shoes him 
scourging with the left hand what he 
imitates with the rlt. He holds Mr. 
Amelia up for detestation as an unscru- 
pulous gossip, knoing that the spice in 
the dish is, for a great many readers, the 
inferential identification of Mr. Amelia 
[E. Yates?] with very interesting cur- 
rent gossip.” [Nation. 1899 

WAY WE LIVE NOW (The), [by 
Antho2?y Trollope: Harper, 1875.] 
“The good american will find in this 
novel not only an entertaining story of 
modern life, but also a justification for his 
love of country. Whatever hard things 
hav been said in times past of America 
by english travelers, english newspapers, 
and english writers, no description of 
ordinary american life at th^ir hands was 
ever made blacker than this picture of 
english civilization by Mr. Trollope . . . 
The novel contains descriptions of sev- 
eral kinds of life — the great world ; the 
y anger club life ; genteel country life and 
humble country life j and we ar allowed 
to get a gHmps or two of the journalistic 
world and of commercial life, and 'of 


course learn a good deal of the condition 
of the matrimonial market . . . Mr. Trol- 
lope’s picture of literary life is entertain- 
ing. We hav heard something before 
now of that dishonest tribe, the critics, 
anfl it hardly needed the amusing corre- 
spondence of Lady Carbury, the doting 
mother of Sir Felix, witli the 3 editors 
of the Bee-hive, the Morning Break- 
fast-Table, and the Evening Fulpit, on 
the subject of her venture, ‘ Criminal 
Queens,’ to sho the real relation between 
authors and the conductors of the press. 
How Lady Carbury cajoles one editor 
and throes herself on the mercy of a 
second, and allows a third, without too 
much reproof, to kiss her in a moment 
of frenzied admiration, need not be told, 
nor how little her manoeuvres help the 
sale of ‘ Criminal Queens.’ Poor Lady 
Carbury, whose severe literary labors ar 
only varied by the performance of the 
maternal duty of letting her son in at 
day-break, when he is in a condition 
which renders the use of his latch-key 
difficult, has a hard life, and it would 
hav seemed only fair for the author to 
hav disposed of Sir Felix in some way. 
But tho he is terribly mauled on one 
occasion by honest John Crumb, who 
suspects him, not without reason, of 
dishonorable designs with regard to the 
yung woman John desires to marry, he 
makes no sort of resistance, but allows 
himself to be beaten like a cur, and so 
preservs his valuable existence, to the 
inevitable future misery of his mother. 
Paul Montague, the honest yung man of 
the book, is so extraordinarily weak that 
we cannot help wondering that he comes 
out as well as he does. He is always 
getting into some mess, either being en- 
gaged to one woman when he is rapidly 
becoming interested in anotlier, or gamb- 
ling, or getting Ms property involved, or 
entangling Mmself in s6me other way. 
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He is well drawn, as all the characters in 
the book ar, but, one asks, why should 
so feeble a creature be th«>t worth draw- 
ing at all? He is in love with Hetta 
Carbury, and has been engaged to Mrs. 
Hurtle, an american wido, who has killed 
her man and been divorced from her 
husband, but with all her eccentricities 
is perhaps the nicest person in the book ; 
and with Hetta her cousin Roger Car- 
burj" is also m love. Roger is an honest 
country gentleman, who is almost re- 
moved from the main current of the 
story, and who evidently thinks that ‘ the 
way we liv now ’ is not at all a good way 
to liv.” [Nation. 1900 

WE TWO [by “ Edna Lyall,” i. e., 
Ada Ellen Bay ly : Appleton, 1886 ] “is 
beautifully written, so that the style 
sustains one throu the length, and cer- 
tain striking and dramatic situations at 
times relieve the monotony with start- 
ling vividness. It is chiefly remarkable 
as a book written in the interests of what 
is knon as revealed religion, which yet 
has an atheist for a hero — and really a 
hero ; while the heroin, altho a converted 
atheist, is none the less a clear-sited, 
liberal thinker. Besides being radicals, 
the father and dauter ar journalists, and 
the hook is full of clever transcripts of 
the vicissitudes in the life of these 
‘ two.* Incidentally, of course, th^re is 
a love-story.*’ [Critic.] — “It givs the 
history of a father and dauter whose 
tender and intimate relation is defined 
by the title . . . She clings to her father, 
who is misunderstood, hated and de- 
nounced, and feels with all the warmth 
of her woman’s heart the worth of the tie 
which binds them. Th^re is much which 
is truthful and winning in the book, and 
the character of both father and dau- 
ter rouse our interest and sympathy.” 
[American. 1901 

WEARING OE THE GREEN (The). 


[by “Basil,” i. e., R: Ashe King: 
Chatto, 1885.] “ When hav we read a 

more delitful story than ‘ The Wearing 
of the Green’? It opens as the typical 
Irish story, with the charming iri<h 
girl ; and it holds us from the first page 
to the last with the genuin fascination 
of the wit and humor, the drollery and 
pathos, the winning warm-heartedness 
and contagions ITt-heartedness, of that 
pathetic and interesting people.” [Critic.] 
— “ He who loves a rosy cheek, and the 
nativ grace of Irish womanhood, painted 
on a background of uncompromising 
green, shall here find as pretty a story 
as he wishes. The mingled simplicity 
and guile, the humor and geniality, the 
brogue and the politics of Erin, do not 
possess an equal charm for everybody, 
and thSre ar people with sufiicient prej- 
udice to decline beforehand the reading 
of a tale in which these things make up 
the whole plot and narrativ. Th^y will 
do themselves an injustice, however, if 
thdy refuse to read ‘ The Wearing of the 
Green,* for it is a hrlt and pathetic 
novel, with good characters and a lively 
style.” [Athenaeum. 1902 

WEE WIEIE. [by Rosa N. Carey : 
Tinsley, I860.] “ May every bachelor 

we kno he as well-mated as more than 
one husband in this pleasant story, al- 
beit Eay has her humors, — and so with 
some other charming women enshrined 
in this hook. It is a joy to he among 
them.” [Athenaeum. 1903 

WELLEIELDS (The) = No. 1010. 
WENDERHOLME [by Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton : Roleris, 1877.] “ pro- 
fesses to be a study of Yorkshire life 
and character, hut the representativ 
nativs who talk dialect and the middle- 
class mill oners who develop into mil- 
lionaires ar not half as well depicted 
as the people of gentler breeding, the 
poverty-stricken Prigleys at the parson- 
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age, with their patrician sympathies and father fails in a rich marriage he pro- 
their cruelly outraged tastes, and Colonel jects for her, in a moment of pique she 
Stanbiirne, the commander of the militia, elopes with the soldier. Then comes 
and his h!-born wife, Jj&dy Helena, the narrativ of their poverty and strug- 
These last ar admirable. Colonel Stan- gles, and our author, by very- natural 
burne is that very rare personage in degrees, converts the tolerance with 
fiction, a living gentleman — manly, which she first regards her husband to 
kind-hearted, unintelleetual, thoro-bred, duty and affection. The dramatic in- 
lavish, — lapsing into pecuniary ruin terest in the story is confined to these, 
more throu courtesy to others than in- But incidently we ar introduced to 
dulgence to himself. His wife is a h!- many characters worth knoing. Killiwar 
spirited creature, a great deal more is an amusing and worthy Highlander; 
clever, conscious, and cautious than he, Miss Janet’s oddities ar pathetically 
wiser, but not so sweet-natured, an humorous; the gate-keeper is a fine 
exceedingly real woman, both in her specimen of the reckless Scotchman.” 
pitiless anger at the discovery of her [Athenaeum. lOOO 

husband’s folly and in her sudden and WHAT YOU WILL [-/. W. Parker^ 
deep repentance for her severity.” [At- 1858.] “is full of cleverness and char- 
lantic. 1904 acter. The incidents ar not numerous, 

WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH and one, constituting a sort of turning 
[by “ S.. Tvtler,” i. e., Henrietta point, is nothing more than a common- 
Keddie : Badly Tshister ^ Co.y 1877.] place ; but the writing is natural and 
“ is a pleasant book. Pleasant in style, pointed, the illustrations - of human 
■which neither aims at flippant brilliancy nature ar vivid, and th^re ar some 
nor descends to important declamation charming sketches of home life. The 
or gush, but is that of a cultivated lady, clergyman of Acton Bars is an admirable 
— natural and pleasant in the persons portrait, somewhat in Mr. Trollope’s 
and places with which the story deals, as style ; but the best part of the narra- 
well as in the happy end to which it is tiv is described as ‘ The winding-up of 
brot. At the same time other characters the thread ; ’ it is most tenderly con- 
besides the heroin hav to come throu ceived and most touchingly developed.” 
th^dr share of troubles enuf to make [Leader. 1907 

the story resemble life; and while the WHAT’S IN' A NAME? [by 
happy conclusion is sufficiently probable Bouuney: Jlodder^ 1883.] “is a very 
it is also sufficiently unexpected for romantic story. One H; Jervaux mar- 
fiction, and givs the reader genuin sat- ries secretly a girl helo Mm in social po- 
isfaction. The heroin is a girl of gentle sition, and thereby offends his family, 
birth on her father’s side, at whose death He dies, leaving one cMld; and, we ar 
she and her sister wer left almost with- led to believ, that Ms wife does not long 
out money and with only two relativs.” survive Mm. The child is adopted by 
[Athenaeum. 1905 Ms grandparents. Thto a wido lady, 

WHAT THE WORLD WOULD -who undertakes her education, appears 
SAY?[byCs Gibbok: Bentley, 1875.] upon the scene. Who this lady is, 
“ The Major falls genuinly in love with how she is avenged upon one who bad 
Bess, and, wlien she finds she is thwarted wronged her in former times, wq may 
by the indifference of Austin, and her leav for Idle readers to find out. The 
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tale is written with considerable power.” 
[Spectator. * 190S 

WHEAT AND TARES [by H: 
Stuart Cunningham : Harper, I860.] 
“is a capital story. Fresh, sparkling, 
and cheerful as a summer’s morning, 
it has also the hier elements of a first- 
class novel, in its striking delineations 
of character, in its fidelity to life, and 
in the essential nobleness of its senti- 
ment and its filosofy. With some free 
and easy conversations, which may 
scandalize those who would treat the 
church and all its adjuncts as especially 
sacred, it has a good sense in its vue of 
things sacred, as well as things worldly, 
which is very refreshing after the cant 
of so-called religious novels. [See No. 
1346-] It may not increase reverence 
for bishops, deans, archdeacons, or pop- 
ular preachers, but it will foster respect 
for manliness, generosity, frankness, 
and all Christian virtues. Its vivacity 
never degenerates into slang, nor does 
it overstate the graces or faults of any 
of its personages. It is, we hav no 
doubt, a very faithful picture of the 
life in an english sea-side town.” [Chris- 
tian Examiner.] — “This 2 , natural 
work. It will please all readers, whose 
tastes and human feelings hav not been 
utterly obliterated by the blood-and- 
thunder ‘ sensation ’ romances of the 
time . . . Altho th^re is nothing very 
novel either in its incidents or situations, 
the reader is agreeably interested to the 
close. Eike most other modern stories, 
it is chiefly concerned with what may 
be described as the superficial aspects of 
*the course of true love;’ but, unlike 
most stories, so charmingly ar all these 
adjnsted and exposed, that the entire 
work becomes an exqnisit pictnre of 
life. Trifles hav no undue importance. 
We ar not requested either to wail over 
exaggerated grief, or to prance with 


spasmodic joy. Thdre is neither the 
sickly whine of sentiment nor the lugu- 
brious plaint of morality. The charac- 
ters ar natural, and vividly portrayed. 
The bits of description occur gracefully, 
and sometimes with excellent dramatic 
effect. The conversations ar skilfully 
managed. We seem to be hearing the 
unaffected talk of clever people, who 
ar always spritly and often brilliant. 
And throndut, the story is pervaded with 
a spirit of genuin humor, refinement, 
good sense, and feeling, which makes it 
altogether delitful.” [Knickerbocker.] 
— “The man of whom all men speak 
good becaus he does well to himself; 
who makes cleverness take the place of 
hard work, and taste that of conscience; 
and to whom * the world appears merely 
an “ I writ large ” ’ has no donht always 
been a recognized character, tho it has 
been left to comparativly recent writers 
to formulate him. Probably the ruffer 
manner of a more plainspoken time kept 
Mm in Ms place; it may be doubted, 
indeed, whether even Tito Melema [No. 
926] , the type for all time of this char- 
acter, could really hav risen to influence 
in the Florence of his day, and whether 
he is not a modern man projected on an 
ancient state of society. However this 
may be, he flourishes now, and several 
writers of onr time besides G : Eliot 
hav studied him with precision. He is 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Justice 
Cunningham. Middle-aged people 
remember as one of the cleverest short 
novels wMch th^y ever read a hook 
called ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ in wMch is 
sketched a brilliant yung man of tMs 
sort.” [Athenaeum. 1009 

WHEN I WAS LITTLE GIRL, 
[by Eliza (Tabor) Stephensons Mac- 
millan, 1871.] “The stories read 
very like the gennin recollections of the 
real girlhood of a charming woman, for 
606 
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siicli a childhocMi could not help develop- Tempests Blow ’ with genuin pleasure, 
ing into a graceful and excellent woman- The style is vigorous and unaffected, 
hood. The stories ar generally cheer- and in keeping with the bracing moral 
ful; hut th^re is one which will bring atmosfere which pervades the whole 
tears into the eyes of all who read it. story.” [Athenaeum. 1912 

For simplicity and pathos we hav seldom WHICH SHALL IT BE? [by 

read anything more touching than the Mrs. Alexander,” i. e., Annie 

death of little Callie ; hut the book ends (French) Hector : Bentley^ 1866 ; Holt, 
cheerfully and it will be pleasant reading 1874.] “If we call this a remarkable 
for grdn people as well as for children.” novel, it is less for what it performs 
[Athenjeum. 1910 than for what it promises. In itself it 

WHEN" WE TWO PARTED, [by is rather a series of studies than a 
S** Doudney : Maxwell, 1885.] “ Thdre finished work, and the reader will find 
is much to praise and little to find fault it a curious study rather than an inter- 
with in this homely romance. The esting novel . . . Madame de Fontarce, 
nonconformist minister and his sur- born Blake de Ballyshanahan, is not 
roundings, his puritan dauter and her only a new character, but is drawn 
lively maid, and the humors of his with consummate art. Her outward 
congregation ar drawn with a thoroly appearance and her menage ar not new 
sympathetic hand. Shrewd sayings in to us; but her religious principles, her 
a sententious form ar scattered thickly cheap charity, her way of living on 
throudut these pages, and prove the others and dying for them, ar sketched 
author to be a close but kindly student to perfection.” [Athenaeum. 1913 
of humanity. She possesses, moreover, WHITE HEATHER. [by W : 
a vdin of quiet humor which emerges Black : Macmillan, 1885. ] “ Mr. 

pleasantly at times, as well as an artistic Black here displays more than one 
restraint which spares the reader un- attractiv quality of his art as a writer 
necessary details.” [Athenaeum. 1911 of fiction, and it is fortunate both for 
WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW, [by his readers and for himself that s5me 
M. W. Paxton: Ward ^ Downey, of these qualities ar much fresher, at 
1885.] So unpretentious is the_open- any rate in thdir manifestations, than 
ing o€ dhis novel, that not until the others. Mr. Hudson and his dauter, 
middle of the first volume is reached for instance, who ar folloed in their 
does the reader realize the welcom holiday pilgrimage throu the Scottish 
truth that he has lit upon an uncom- heather, ar american studies of the best 
monly clever and engrossing novel . . . kind, and will win their way at once to 
Th^re is a great deal of local coloring, the heart as well as to the critical 
but the freshness and humor of these approval of the reader. Still more 
pictures of scotch, provincial life can directly will his heart be reached by the 
not fail to enlist the sympathy of the gentle Meenie, a veritable Scottish las- 
reader by their truth and unconvention- sie, drawn in Mr. Black’s tenderest, if 
ality . . . Out of simple materials the not his strongest style. Ronald Strang, 
author has wr6t a singularly effectiv the keeper, is the true hero . . . The 
story, steadily advancing in interest, and verses constitute another element of 
concluding by a simple and artistic 'freshness.” [Athenaeum. 1914 : 

ddnofiment. We hav read ‘Wh^re WHITE HOtJSE BY THE SEA 
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crhe') [by Matilda [Barbara] WILFRED CUMBERMEDE [by 
Bet HAM Edwards : 1857.] ‘‘is G: MacDonald: Jffurst^ 1871] “is ex- 

a novel of a class now uncommon, tremely original, clever and interesting, 
being made of love, pure and simple, But the fact that it satisfies these condi- 
and in the form of an antobiografy. tions will not make it popular in the face 
The heroin has two passions . . . The of one defect : we mean the want of 
tender-hearted reader, however, must continuity in the narrativ, in which ar 
not despair; th^re is balm in Gilead, many lacunae which one would like to 
for the yung girl quaffs a sweet nepenthe see filled — perplexities which remain 
of second love, and livs with her bus- unsolvd, motivs which ar left unex- 
band in a place of pleasantness wh^re plained, actions which ar never ac- 
ali her paths ar peace. Then returns counted for . . . The good-hearted, 
the false one, base and haggard, and unworldly uncle to whose singular wis- 
begs to be forgiven, which being done, dom in dealing with children the boy 
he disappears throu the shrubbery and oed whatever happiness of his boyhood 
embarks for the East. It is a tale told, he knew ; the worldly lawyer, — his 
apparently, by a youthful writer, and antitype — in whose fysiognomy the 
may be commended to readers old enuf unerring instinct of the child read the 
to sympathize with its ecstacies of joy base nature his conduct revealed, 
and grief, and not too old to believe Charley Osborne, his school and col- 
in heart-blits and breathing passion- lege friend, ruined by his father (an 
flowers.” [Leader. 1015 evangelical) from whom he inherited an 

WHO IS SYLVIA? [by A. Price: abnormal sensibility, and who hated his 
Harper y 1883.] “ Th^re is a ‘bar son for not having inherited also the 

sinister’ in ‘Who is Sylvia?’ and so dogmas of his school ; Clara Coningham, 
much misery descends upon her lovely a woman capable of infinit good and 
head that it would be well to read the inflinit baseness, if the motiv wer thdre; 
last chapter first, and then with a free and above all Mary Osborne, the ‘ Atha- 
mind to enjoy the always charming nasia ’ of his dream who concealed, behind 
cc^lntry life from which the book is the v^il of a commonplace, expressionless 
ma&. Sisterhoods afford new ground countenance, a nature more divine than 
for novelist, and the scenes in St. human, — in all these the reader will 
Mary’s^ Refuge sho them at th& best find tokens that Mr. MacDonald’s hand 
and worst.” [Nation, 1916 has not lost its cunning. But besides 

WILD HYACINTH [by — ( ) the faculty of drawing character, Mr. 

Randolph: LippincoU^ 1875.] “is a MacDonald has a wonderful gift of 
very good novel, rich in good sense, word-painting, which is shon more 
pleasant pictures of english life, and in- especially in his descriptions of alpine 
structiv sketches of character. Its tone scenery, but comes out whenever he has 
is exeeptionaUy refined, and its moral, an occasion to make language supply the 
tho not emfatic, is excellent . . . The lack of pictorial illustrations.” [Athe- 
author is very severe on ritualism and naeum. 1918 

woman’s rits ; but these subjects ar not WILFRED'S WIDOW [by — 
prominent features of the story. The (Smedley) Hart: Bentley, 1883.] “is 
characters ar drawn with great skill.” a thoroly amusing book, the interest of 
[Boston “ Literary World.” 1917 which carries the reader on throu every 
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page of a sufficiently brief story. We 
must say, however, that we hav seldom 
read a story so lively which is open to 
the old criticism that the bad character 
of the novel is more interesting than any 
of the good characters with which she 
is brot into unfavorable comparison. 
It shos a good deal of that quiet humor 
in which women, when they hav any 
humor at all, so often excel. The story 
opens with a picture of the deepest 
grief. Kews of Wilfred’s death has just 
reached his family, who belong to the 
stiffest county society. Then folloes 
the announcement that he had been mar- 
ried in Australia, and that Ms wido is 
coming. She arrives, and every one is 
captivated by her surpassing beauty. 
But she shoes a strange forgetfulness 
or ignorance of all sorts of details with 
wMch Wilfred’s wido 6t to hav been 
familiar [compare plot of ‘ Mrs. Pen- 
ton . The pictures of refined 

country life ar excellent ; and the 
yung wido’s astonishment, her vnlgarity 
and cleverness, and the absurd influence 
of her beauty sho a keen power of ob- 
servation and a sort of genial shrewd- 
ness which charm the reader and interest 
him in the story, altho he cannot fail to 
see what the conclusion is to be. The 
author’s warm sympathy prevents her 
insIt into character leading her to become 
cynical. She succeeds in the cleverest 
way in raising a kind of pity for the 
‘wido* at the very moment when her 
wicked imposture is unmasked. The 
style is brit and simple throudut, without 
any affectation of cleverness, and the 
characters appear to unfold themselves 
in whole chapters of self-analysis.” 
[Athenaeum. 1919 

WILL DENBIGH. IRoherts, 1877.] 
“ Herter Ken rick, its heroin, is a fresh, 
lovable bit of drawing. Her pretty 
rages and jealousies, her warmth, her 


impulsir speeches, and loyalty to old 
friends and fixed ideas, ar well depicted, 
and very like the girls we kno in life. 
Of Will Denbigh, the ‘ nobleman,’ we 
cannot say as much. He is a little too 
deep and earnest and self -abnegating, a 
little too unlike mankind out of novels, 
to excite our full sympathies. No such 
fault, however, is to be found with Miss 
Kenrick’s other lover, Frank Halliday, 
who is admirably natural ; spoilt, attrac- 
tiv, versatil, uncertain,” [Boston “ Lit- 
erary World.” 1920 

WINNA {Charing Cross Puh. Co*-, 
1878.] “is interesting. The people 
ar ‘ nice,’ and altho th^y hav their ‘ little 
weaknesses ’ they never scare us by get- 
ting into any serious scrapes, or into 
doubtful company. The scene of the 
first half of the story is laid in Italy, at 
the house of a baronet. To him enter 
his nefew and his niece Winna, who 
hav agreed to meet th^ir widoed mother 
on her way from India to Florence . The 
society of Florence seems to be cleverly 
sketched, without any attempt at word- 
painting or picturesque writing . . . 
The scene changes to the Devonshire 
village . . . She continues to entertain 
us by brlt passages of shrewd obser- 
vation and characterisation . . . Each 
character has an individuality . . , The 
story is readable and thoroly pleasant 
throudut.” [Spectator. 1921 

WINTEK STOEY (A) [by F.. M.. 
Peard: Roberts, 1877.] “is of rare 
excellence from every point of vue. 
Th^re is about it an air of good breed- 
ing — an artistic completeness, symmetry 
and finish — which sets it quite apart by 
itself . . . The landscape of the south 
of’England is pictured with a loving and 
faithful hand. The atmosfere is fresh, 
pure, invigorating. The child life of 
Ronald and Jess, the earlier remorse 
and later peace of Philip, the gentle and 
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IVT^BOW TX TTllLOIS (A), [by uiKb-r tlie tuble, tlif* worn plat^o in the 

James M. IBhiiie: O/.s.s^//, ishl.] "‘To eliair eover and the eham])er lire-irons 

the])leaMire given i>y tiie reeurds of life wliieli don't mateh. Tiie interest of tin 5e 

in the hamiet of Thrums, it i^ «iidieiiit to sketehes lies in the reQital of the homely 

say whether humor or path<i> eontrilmtes plea'-ures, the pitifully small ambition.^ of 

most. The grinding poverty, all the the family i the ^truggles to attain a l>ead- 

more severe beeaus<^ decent and self- ed elouk ar of a gravity sulikpent for the 

respecting, the stern and unyielding eonduet of a state), the sweetness of thck* 

religious creed praeti^ed hy tlu'se iHM)r utfeidion, their pride in Jamie the son, 

weavers, the patience and dignity with and the hitteriu ss of his neglect and tinal 

W'hich both poverty ainl "‘■the <leen'e> of <le''ertion whioh ar told by the sympa- 

God" ar borne, touch the heiirt with pity, thetie onlooker, who deeply pities tho he 

while the pictures of their vivid eurio^itj- <*an not help. In this hook perhaps more 

as to their nebors, and the pains they than in any other, Barrie evinces his up- 
take to satisfy it, and the eondiiet of their pre^iatioii of the Scottish character, 

love aflairs, ar replete with a <iuiet humor Many senteii^'cs <‘ontain whole volumes of 

that is very taking. The author, tho prin- evidence as to the mingled iiarroness and 

^ipally oceupieal with the history of one ainhitioiis of the people.'’’ [ Irlpring- 

family, givs glimpses of T'nowhead, Tam- field Republican.] — ^‘These reminiseenees 

mas Haggart, the minister — not Mr. of a very old man ar grouped about a 

Dishart [See Xo. 1475 m], his wife, and lame woman who, for 20 years or more, 

others of the village. The glimpses of sat at a windo looking down the brae 

Hendry's life open with the xileasing ex- toards the town with the dismal name of 

citement attendant upon the minister Thrums. The daily life of the degent 

leaving for a Sunday, and the conjectures xmor is pretty much the same the world 

as to the personality of the supply, and, over, always commonplace, frequently 

more interesting yet, the probable lodg- dismal. It is no more interesting in fic- 

ing of the supply. Jess, Hendry's wife, tioii than in reality, unless the people w'ho 

and the dauter, Leehy, ar fairly beside ar obliged to put up with it hav some 

themselvs with curiosity, and finally tri- inborn strength, or grace, or purity which 

umphant over certainty of kiioledge. can’t be dc.stroyed by hard conditions. 

This description is full of dry humor and Such people Mr. Barrie has chosen to tel 

naturalness. Stil more amusing is the about very simply and plainly, as befits 

call which Hendry, Leehy and the domi- his subject. To appreciate the story fully, 

nie make upon the minister, during which one must hav some acquaintance with 

Leehy assumes a downcast aspect and English as it is spoken from Maidenkirk 

dumb manner, which deceives even the to John o’Groat’s House, tho enuf is told 

minister’s wife into a belief in her dulness, in the uncorrupted tung to giv an idea of 

but the dominie listens as Leehy on her the fine spirit inhabiting Jess Hendry’s 

return home tels her mother the exact poor body, and of the gr^at love with 

particulars as to the furnishings of the which she inspired family and nfibors,” 

manse, of the darned spot in the carpet [ Nation. 1930 p 
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trne Hester, quaint farmer Ben and Ms 
strong-minded wife, and the ins and outs 
of the Pollard Harm, make up an ‘ en- 
semble ’ of uncommon attractivness. 
The author writes with a reserrd 
power, pleasantly mingles the humorous 
with the pathetic, and with great skill 
brings a spring-time of life and joy to 
succeed the * winter ’ of grief, loneli- 
ness and despair with which her open- 
ing pages ar chilled.” [Boston “Liter- 
ary World.” 1922 

WITH HARP AST) CROWN, [by 
Wa. Besant & Ja. Rice : Tinsley, 
1875.] “ The heroin has the advantage 
of most heroins, in that she has some 
value as an ideal. She is patient, loving 
and womanly; an energetic worker in 
the world without the cant of strong- 
mindedness; and faithful to a deep at- 
tachment without hysterics or selfish- 
ness. Her story is not an uncommon 
one; she simply finds that the love of 
men does not bear the test of separation 
like that of women; her struggle with 
the world leaves external wounds, which 
impair instead of enhancing the only 
beauty for which her hero loved her; 
and she has to resign the happiest of her 
hopes in favor of one who has not earned 
them . . . Owen, the schoolmaster, is 
good and genial ; the impetuous hearti- 
ness of his plans for regenerating society 
is excellent. Another figure at the zero 
point of moral excellence, is the sub- 
lime Lilhngworth, the hermit of Low- 
land street, who deliberately contem- 
plated the purchase of immortahty by 
the production of clap-trap and sensa- 
tion memoirs.” [Athenaeum. 1923 
WITHIN SOUND OF THE SEA 
[by C., L.. (Hawkins) Dempster: 
Paul, 1878.] “is a novel of a kind 
which is not at all too common ; short, 
natural, picturesque, never tedious, and 
thoroly healthful.” [Contemporary Re- 


view.] — “ The author of ‘ Blue Roses ’ 
writes delTtfully. In her present tale the 
scotch scenes ar particularly well-done. 
Only those who kno Scotland well will 
be able thoroly to appreciate their truth- 
fulness. The description of the literary 
and scientific society at Edinburgh, when 
‘yung Robert* is at the university, is 
particularly good, and is not overdone 
by fine writing. We can most th5roly 
recommend the story to all persons 
seeking a sound, wholesom novel.” 
[Westminster Review. 1924: 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS, [by 
Ma. Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant : 
Smith, 1879.] “ The heroin is Lottie 
Despard, the dauter of Captain Des- 
pard, a gentleman of irish descent and 
fallen fortunes, who has recently been 
elected one of the chevaliers ... We 
feel greatly for these two yung people, 
whose troubles come home to us vividly ; 
and we cannot repress a throb of sincere 
sympathy when their jaunty, pretentious 
father, in his shabby coat with the 
flower in the buttonhole, brings matters 
to a climax by providing them with a 
stepmother in the person of an atrocious- 
ly vulgar and flippant yung dressmaker, 
who is a mesalliance even for him, and 
turns the already miserable home liter- 
ally upside down . . . How Lottie wins 
a lover, considerably above her in 
society, and how she is innocently and 
unconsciously br6t to the brink of ruin, 
is touchingly told; our sympathies go 
entirely with Lottie throudut the story, 
and she wins our affection involuntarily. 
Within the Precincts is a pleasant, 
cheerful bit of life, with its touch of 
romance and sentiment, its clever but 
harmless irony, and its fidelity to human 
nature.” [Boston “ Lit. World.” 1925 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS, [by 
E,, Cleghorn (Stevenson) Gaskell : 
Harper, 1865.] “In ‘Wives and 
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Daugliters ’ Mrs. Gaskell added, we 
think, to the number of those works of 
fiction — of which we cannot perhaps 
count more than a score as having been 
produced in our time — which will out- 
last the duration of their novelty and 
continue to be read and relished for a 
hier order of merit. Besides being the 
best of the author’s tales — putting 
aside ‘Cranford* [Ko. 1175], that is, 
(which as a work of quite other preten- 
sions 6t not to be wSd against it, and 
which seems to us manifestly destined 
in its modest way to become a classic) 
— it is also one of the very best novels of 
its kind. So delicately, . so elaborately, 
so artistically, so truthfully, and heartily 
is the story wr6t out, that the hours 
given to its perusal seem like hours 
actually spent, in the flesh as well as the 
spirit, among the scenes and people de- 
scribed, in theatmosfere of their motivs, 
feelings, traditions, associations. The 
gentle skill with which the reader is 
sloly involved in the tissue of the story ; 
the delicacy of the handiwork which has 
perfected every mesh of the net in 
which he finds himself ultimately en- 
tangled; the litness of touch which, 
while he stands all unsuspicious of lit- 
erary artifice, has stopped every issue 
into the real world . . . these marvel- 
lous results, we say, ar such as to com- 
pel the reader’s warmest admiration, and 
make him feel, in his gratitude for this 
seeming accession of social and moral 
knoledge, as if he made but a poor re- 
turn to the author in testifying, no mat- 
ter how strongly, to the fact of her 
genius.” [Nation. 1926^ 

WIZARD’S SON (The) [by Ma. 
Oliphant (Wilson) Oliphant: Mar- 
peTf 1884.] “is in the author’s less 
pleasing manner, the plot being of the 
mysterious and exciting kind; but she 
manages her old castle and her en- 


chanter or her ghost better than any 
body else now writing can. The reader’s 
approval of the tale will vary in propor- 
tion to his willingness to put up with 
unexplained mysteries, but all will agree 
in the charm of the yung girls. ‘ Hes- 
ter’ is as delitful as any whom Mrs. 
Oliphant has drawn, while so different 
from the others as to strengthen the 
opinion long prevailing in circles wh4re 
her books ar enjoyed, that she must 
take each one carefully from life, for 
how could one imagination supply so 
many?” [Nation,] — “It is a book 
which comes so near to positiv greatness 
that the sudden and amazing falling-off 
in the final chapters moves one to a 
species of exasperation. A very com- 
monplace yung man falling h^ir to an 
ancient and ghost-encumbered inherit- 
ance in Scotland afforded a matchless 
opportunity for the calm and candid 
consideration of the relations between 
the canny and the uncanny, between the 
comforts of modern civilization and the 
venerable fenomena of second-sit. The 
story is accordingly conceived in a 
quaint spirit of equal hospitality to the 
two sets of influences; and it is most 
skillfully sustained to the last, being 
made to move smoothly and, so to 
speak, naturally along the narro line 
between the possible and the impossible. 
The human characters ar as distinct as 
need he, — altogether such as ours el vs, 
and visited only from time to time by 
the * blank misgivings of a creature 
moving about in worlds not realized ; * 
the ‘revenant* is entirely ^comme il 
faui* All goes weirdly and well up to 
the moment of the final catastrofe, 
which it would hav been so easy, one 
would think, to manage with the same 
fine and faultless ambiguity. If only 
the haunted tower had been made to 
crumble without warning of its inevi- 
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table decay, putting forever beyond the 
reach of investigation the mysteries 
which had pervaded it, the conclusion 
would hav been perfectly consistent and 
credible, and the reaction in the reader’s 
mind would probably hav been toward 
wonder and faith. The lovers mit still 
hav been buried beneath the ruin, and 
then exhumed alive, if their merciful 
author absolutely would. But the an- 
tiquated and tawdry machinery of the 
secret chamber, the mystic lamp, the 
winking portrait, and the alchemist 
‘ properties ’ generally test our credulity 
too severely, and make ns more than 
half ashamed of the sincerity of our 
interest. Loch Houran tower is reduced 
to the rank of the Castle of Udolpho 
[No. 858].” [Atlantic. 1927 

WOMAN OF MIND (A) [by ~ 
(Jerrold) Smith : Low^ 1879.] “ is a 
pleasant tale told in a pleasant and 
unaffected manner. The style is fresh 
and brTt, the characters simple and 
straitforward, without a touch' of that 
obnoxious fastness with which too many 
novelists think fit to pander to a corrupt 
taste. Her heroin, if a woman of mind, 
is none the less a woman of heart.” 
[Athenmum. 1928 

WOMAN’S KINGDOM (The) [by 
Dinah Maria (Mulock) Craik: Ear- 
per^ 1868.] “ as a love story is a success. 
It is not easy to conjure so much out of 
so little,* and the author deservs credit 
for having made so readable a book 
with only * speaking parts ’ in it . . . 
But Letty, the bad angel of the book, is 
truly amusing; her airy selfishness, 
meant to be very wicked, is piquant and 
excessiviy diverting. Her author called 
her into being to teach yung people 
how wicked it is to flirt and break yung 
men’s hearts, by pretending to love 
them. But the yung persons will see 
that a fatal error had been made in 


Betty’s anatomy, by leaving out a heart; 
consequently, they will be diverted by 
her old speeches, and may possibly si 
that they ar not so beautiful as this 
heartless yung woman is represented as 
being. And, after all, is there not a 
certain flavor of wildness in the human 
heart that revolts at the prospect of such 
a dead level of humdrum goodness as 
that which we ar morally certain must 
be the lot of the married Doctor and 
Edna?” [Overland. 1929 

WOMAN’S YICTORY (A) [by 
Agnes C. Maitland: Tinsley^ 1876.] 
“ is a thotfully written story . . . Wyn- 
ward, a thotful and noble sort of man, 
has married a cold-blooded lady of 
fashion, who is attracted to him by his 
fortune, and soon ceases to conceal the 
indifference she feels for his aspirations. 
[Compare plot of ‘ Marcia.’] The 
falling of the unequal yoke is described 
with painful fidelity. After the pair 
hav long lived separate comes the ac- 
quaintance between Acton and Miss 
Colquhoun. Some scenes of terrible 
trial which the latter pass throu together 
awake in the man the conciousuess of 
his true feelings for the woman. In a 
moment of pain and weakness he reveals 
his secret. They part in an agony of 
love and shame, never to meet again. 
Helen, who is most w^d down by what 
she thinks her guilt, is enabled, by a 
strange turn of fortune, to save the life 
of the woman to whom she oes an act 
of reparation, and perishes in doing so. 
Such is the outline of the tale, and its 
powerful conception is equalled by the 
skill of its gradual development. The 
victory of poor Helen over her rebellious 
heart involvs a desperate conflict, but 
she comes out from it in the full pos- 
session of those faculties which throudiit 
her short life hav been devoted to the 
good of others. The incidents of life, 
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in a inaniifacttiring town, which include 
the memorable famln during the ameri- 
can war [compare ‘ Probation *] , ar told 
with a viridness which denotes either 
actual experience or large powers of 
observant sympathy.” [Athen. 1030 

WOMAN’S WILL, [by P.. [E.*] 
(H.) BruNETT, Wamey 1887.] ~ MISS 
I>E FAROE. 

WOODLANDERS (The) [by T; 
Hardy : ffarper, 1887.] “ is a story of 
the present epoch, yet it seems better to 
describe Shakespeare’s England than the 
England of our on time ; the England of 
May-poles, midsummer-eve wanderings 
in haunted woods, all sorts of rustic cus- 
toms and old time observances. It is 
indeed the magic of the triumf of Mr. 
Hardy’s art that he has thus wr6t im- 
perishably into the mosaic of his novels 
the vanishing poetry and traditions of 
old England. The story before us is 
too hily and subtly colored by the 
author’s genius to be fairly told except 
as he has told it. It is in a hi degree 
fascinating, but it is also one of the 
dreariest and most hopeless of books.” 
[American.] — “ The Woodlanders is a 
disagreeable novel ; thdre is no disguis- 
ing this melancholy conclusion. It 
arouses the keenest sympathies on the 
part of the reader, may, indeed, if he 
be of sensitiv fiber, wring him with 
anguish, and leav him at the last, bafiied, 
stupified, cast down. The quality of 
inevitableness is thdre, and givs the 
book hi rank as a work of art, but the 
inevitableness is too irresistible, too im- 
placable. Edgar Eitzspiers is a monster 
of selfishness — a man who, while en- 
gaged in a shameful intrigue with a 
village wench, is pursuing the courtship 
of the sweet girl who soon beebmes his 
wife, and whom within a few months he 
forsakes for the companionship of an 
adventuress. And when Sue nit it is 


thdt that Eitzspiers has been killed by a 
fall from his horse, these 3 women meet 
and shed th^ir tears together ; while the 
wife, altho in love with another — poor 
Giles Winterbourne, the most pathetic 
of all these victims of circumstances — 
the wife, wooed again by the returned 
husband, succumbs to his blandishments 
and consents to a reunion before the 
grass has gron upon the grave of the 
guileless, chivalric lover who gave up 
his life to save her from open shame. 
By the side of Giles Wenterbourne Mr. 
Hardy places another figure whose con- 
sistency of purpose and unyielding fidel- 
ity, ar equally pathetic and devoid of 
fruition. Mary South is a supremely 
successful embodiment of homely, faith- 
ful love, one who, made to play a thank- 
less and even absurd part, at the last 
touches sublimity.” [Boston “Literary 
World.” 1931 

WOODLEIGH [by E: W: Robin- 
son: Hurst, 1859,] “ is a good novel, 
and one which will be read with interest 
not merely for the story — the interest 
of which is kept to the last — hut for the 
knoledge of human nature and life-like 
characters it contains, with the sound 
common sense which is so deficient in 
most novels, but which is one of the 
especial attractions of the author of 
* The Wild-flower.’ ~ There is no M flon 
description of beautiful heroes and 
heroins ; the characters ar all poor 
earthly mortals, as plain as one meets 
in every day life, and painted with all 
their imperfections on their heads, as 
a warning to others with the same 
faults — as novel characters should be 
. . . Woodleigh is not a novel to be 
read and thron aside j it will be found 
quite as interesting in the second 
perusal. The author possesses two 
excellent qualities requisit for the 
novelist, namely, — a great knoledge 
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of character and the art of telling a 
story.” [Leader. 1933 

WOOED AND MARRIED [by 
Rosa. Nouchette Carey: Lippincott, 
1876 .] “ bears in its title a rather 

frank avowal of those subjects which 
writers of fiction hav seldom found it to 
their interest to eschew. Here we hav 
our old friend, the poor governess, ap- 
parently insignificant and girlish; but, 
altho she has a way of yielding to her 
quick temper, she has the good fortune 
to interest a number of people in her, 
and in time, after much delay, she mai> 
ries the squire ‘ with the quizzical eyes.’ 
Th^re is in all this a good deal of ‘ gush- 
ing’; but th4re is less of it when the 
author fairly buckles down to business, 
and it is her digressions which ar the 
most tiresome things in the book. Th§re 
is besides this a more serious fault — 
the wholesale slauter and maiming of 
so many of the characters. Rheumatic 
fever, dislocated ankles, blindness, 
heart disease, hunting accidents, and 
sudden death make the story almost as 
alarming reading as a report of sewage 
commissioners; but then th4y supply 
incidents enuf t<* interest the most 
callous.” [Nation. 1933 

WOOING O’T (The), [by “Mrs. 
Alexander,” i.e,, Annie (French) Hec- 
tor : Molt, 1873 .] “ Mrs. Berry is a good 
type, and so is the polished and scound- 
relly M. de Bragance, who after he has 
married the wido and got hold of her 
property, begins his travels not only 
with her but with another lady no better 
than she should be, not troubling bim- 
self afterward paucb about the form<»r, 
who finds a refuge in England . . . 
Maggie Grey, the heroin, with her 
familiar eyes of changing blue, pensiv, 
sensitiv, — shy xnouth, indescribable nose, 
frank, open forehead, delicately turned 
neck, and pretty fignre, beloved by 


Lord Torchester, her cousin John 
Grey, and by the hero, Geoffrey Traf- 
ford, always modest, always natural, 
always charming, has not infrequently 
been met by novel-readers ; while Traf- 
ford himself, the aristocratic, sarcastic, 
witty, traveled man of the world, who 
at 32 has exhausted its pleasures, and 
who, tho ‘ steady,’ would ‘ stick at noth- 
ing which be wanted very ranch,’ who is 
always a perfect gentleman, however, 
with infinit depths of possible passion 
in his dark eyes, which makes all women 
say instinctivly to themselvs, ‘ How he 
could love I ’ who deeply loves Maggie 
and is deeply loved not only by her hut 
by a legion of other women — Geoffrey 
Trafford, too, has been playing his part 
for a long time.” [Galaxy. 1934= 
WORLD WE LITE IN (The) [by 
Oswald Crawfurd: Chapman, 1884 .] 
“ is a capital novel. It is lively and 
sparkling throuout, and one can only re- 
gret that it is so short. The story is ex- 
cellently contrived, and told not merely 
in an easy and racy style, hut with 
admirable skill. The action all takes 
place in the course of a few days at a 
country honse. The house party fur- 
nish the characters, and an excellent 
party they make. They ar drawn with 
a firm hand, and stand out distinct and 
intelligible. * The World We Live In’ 
will be popular with raep as well as with 
women. It is the sort of novel which 
men like. Not much burdened with 
analysis, and free from disquisition, and 
description, it is full of good spirits, and 
love, and hits of good criticism. It is a 
pleasnre to find a writer who takes a 
cheerful vue of life and is ready to be- 
lieve well of hnman nature, and who yet 
writes like a man of the world, and, if it is 
not impertinent to say so, like an educated 
gentleman too.” [Athenaeum. 1935 
WORLD’S VERDICT, [by “ Annie 
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Edwards:” Ilursi, 1861.] We could 
not giv a sketch of the story without 
greatly dimimslilng the reader’s pleasure 
when he gets the book, for it contains 
a story, ani a very good one, worked 
out with all the art which is necessary 
for concealing art. The only question- 
able point in the mere execution, is 
whether the first chapters, in which the 
hero, saddened by his wretched fate, is 
introduced to the reader at Brighton, 
should hav been the first chapters, or 
not. But the best beginning of a tragic 
tale is sometimes difficult to find; and 
poor 6: Rutherford mTt not hav excited 
the reader’s attention, if he had not been 
introduced on his first starting in life 
as an artist. The character of Laura 
Bellayne is powerful in its truth ; thdre 
is no word too much or too little about 
that woman. Vain, weak, coquettish, 
false, heartless, cold and sensual, yet 
beautiful outwardly, with brain and his- 
trionic talent enuf to act any part they 
choose for thdir selfish ends, such 
women hav the power to lure the love 
of the best men, if those men ar too 
yung and unworldly to be aware of their 
dodges. Laura is a fine specimen of a 
bad woman — very different from Becky 
Sharp; but as clever a sketch as the 
latter is a finished picture. Laura, with 
her large, soft, hazel eyes, her small, 
white hands, and her graceful figure, is 
as clear to the mind’s eye as the won- 
derful, piquante, plain, white-sholdered 
Becky.” [Spectator. 1936 

WYKCOTE [by ~ ( ) Erskike: 

Sblfj 1875.] “is a very quiet story, re- 
markable for its pleasant pictures of 
village society, and its delineation of a 
noble family reduced almost to indi- 
gence, and restored by marriage into a 
rich plebeian family. Three of the 
feminin characters ar very lovely, — 
PhcBbe, the heroin, Rose Cooper, and 


the brave, strong, yet tender-hearted 
Camilla.” [Boston “ Literary World.”] 
— “Mrs. Erskine’s heroin is a yung 
girl who has been brot from Rome, 
where she was the much-tried dauter of 
a blind and starving artist, to officiate 
as companion to an ancient lady, under 
the eye of the latter’s dauter, a strenu- 
ous old maid of charitable pursuits and 
a romantic history- Miss Camilla, the 
old maid, is extremely good, and the 
author has happily commingled in her 
composition the disagreeable and the 
sympathetic. There ar various other per- 
sons, especially a certain Lydia Ashton, 
a yung lady who ‘ goes in ’ for the 
hiest aesthetic culture. She is very 
well done, her companions ar IXtly but 
happily touched, and the story, albeit 
rather tame, is agreeable and naturally 
unfolded. It has a compactness and 
symmetry which denote an artistic in- 
stinct, and it is, in a good sense of the term, 
a ladylike book.” [Nation. 1937 
YOUNG MISTLEY. iBentley, 1888.] 
“ Except in a few scenes in which some 
melodramatic forein conspirators play an 
eminently futil part, the characters of 
‘Young Mistley ’ ar well drawn and in 
effectiv contrast ... It is a graceful 
and pleasing story, with an attractiv 
heroin and a gallant hero, equally suc- 
cessful in diplomacy and private theat- 
ricals. The author has a wholesom 
regard for chivalrous adventurers, and 
metes out hard words to the disciples of 
asceticism, who ar described as ‘ dam- 
sels who mistake, in themselves, bodily 
weakness for mental wo, dressing in 
sombre misshapen garments in order to 
pass on the belief to others.’ Nor is 
the pathetic side of life unrepresented 
in these pages. Laurence Lowe is an 
interesting figure, a taciturn, steadfast 
man who had ‘ stood by * all his life.” 
[Athenaeum. 1938 
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YOUXG MRS. JARDIYE. [by Di- 
KAH Maria (Mclock) Craik: Hurst, 
1879.] “ It requires courage to write a 

book, nowadays, in which the sentiment 
is healthful and the characters healthy. 
This book takes us back to a few such 
simple ideas as love, truth, honor, and 
embodies them in strong personifications. 
There is a refreshing optimism which 
abounds on every page, altho now and 
then degenerating into * gush.’ Th^re 
is no striking originality in the story or 
the people it tells of. Roderick Jardine 
fell in love with a young girl whom he 
saw by the lake side at Neuchatel, 
and afterward discovered to be Silence 
Jardine, the dauter of the kinsman, who 
had died . . . The poverty was the 
graceful, self-respecting poverty of the 
Swiss protestant community, and the 
picture of Silence is drawn with affec- 
tionate eagerness, as presenting a not 
unknon type of puritan loveliness. 
Roderick was enchanted with the village 
refinement of life into which he was 
suddenly thrust . . . The book is chiefly 
an account of the love, life, and strug- 
gles of this yung couple. Roderick is 
unused to poverty, is ashamed to work 
at first, and learns the lesson wdth some 
bitterness of heart, coming out nobly, 
however, at the last. ‘ Young Mrs. 
Jardine,’ who is, perhaps a trifle over- 
drawn, is an unselfish and devoted 
character. We hav no hesitation in 
pronouncing the book worthy of the hi 
reputation of its author.” [Californian 
and Atlantic. 1930 

YOUKG MUSGRAVE. [by Ma. Oli- 
PHAKT (Wilson) Oliphant : Macmillan, 
1878.] Pity that a thoroly successful 
writer should be stirred by the natural 
but rather childish ambition to sho that 
his or her power is not limited by one 
style, or one tone of feeling, or to the 
description of one class of people and 


manner of life. Mrs. Oliphant is so 
thoroly admirable — so unrivalled in 
her peculiar department (country-town 
life, and the strife between Church and 
Dissent at the vicarage, the chapel 
house, the squire’s and the grocer’s) — 
that it is to be regretted that she should 
try her hand at what approaches ro- 
mance, — the castle, the lake, the fells, 
the gypsies, the madman, and the mur- 
derer [compare Nos. 744 and 1927]. 
And yet this story had nearly been a 
success. We read the first volume with 
great pleasure and some genuin delit. 
The decaying grandeur of the castle, 
the bleak fells, and the gleamy lake, 
bordered by its storm-beaten pines, ar 
described with a striking picturesque- 
ness; and in keeping with them ar the 
wiry old squire, who has been a hard 
man in his day, tho venerable and re- 
spectable now, — for, as Mrs. Oliphant 
rather cynically observes, ‘ age has a 
way of counterfeiting virtue, which is 
generally very successful;’ and Mary, 
his dauter, a timid, gentle, loving old- 
maid, still blushing at the recollection 
of her admirers, who devotes herself to 
her old father and a little niece and 
nefew ; and the said niece and nefew — 
motherless children — the former a most 
attractiv picture of the motherly instinct 
in little girls, which is capable of nerv- 
ing them to unwonted courage, but which 
givs way quickly to the timidity of the 
child and the dependence of the woman.” 
[Spectator.] — “It contains many ele- 
ments of a first rate novel. Had Mrs.Oli- 
phant only been content to tell a simple 
story instead of straining her inventiv 
faculties to the utmost in order to con- 
struct a far-fetched, intricate plot, in- 
tended to keep on the tipto of expectation 
to the end of the third volume, her present 
book would be a truly charming work . . . 
The interest of the story depends on the 
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author’s nice discrimination of character, 
sympathetic ins it into child life, true 
sentiment, and fine descriptiv power. 
She has what 'Carlyle calls the faculty 
of ^ seeing.’ In a few words, sometimes, 
she not only renders the outer aspect 
of nature, but its inmost expression. 
Some of her descriptions rise to the 
hit of poetry.” [Athenmura. 1940 
ZAIDEE. [by Ma. Oliphant (Wil- 
son) Oliphant : Blackwood, 1856.] 
“ A charming family at a country house 
in Cheshire ar about to celebrate the 
coming of age of the h^ir; the father 
has long been dead. A few days before 
the grand event, Zaidee, the orfan child 
of a yunger brother, finds inside an old 
book in a deserted garret, a lost will, — 
by which the estate is bequeathed to her 


father, and consequently she is the 
ritful heiress to the Grange. Dread- 
fully shocked at this discovery, she 
mopes about the house, not daring to 
destroy the document, and yet made 
miserable by keeping it, — her sorro 
betrays her and her secret is surprised ; 
the fatal document is read by the family, 
who all acknoledge it as genuin, — and 
cousin Zaidee, driven to despair because 
her cousin will not accept the estate as a 
gift, obtains a very apocryfal letter of 
introduction to a family in London who 
ar in want of a nursery governess . . , 
All these impossibilities ar, however, so 
well and pleasantly narrated that the 
reader is carried along, step by step, 
until it pleases the author to unravel the 
tangle of affairs.” [Athenaeum. 1941 


<‘Who read english books? American young people read them — to 
their own undoing. Much has been said of the evil results of the I'eading 
of cheap sensational novels upon boys and girls. They are advised not to 
read these bad books, but to take good books. Thousands of our young 
people never see the dime-novel type of book because they have plenty of 
good novels, well written, refined, interesting, moral in tone, and apparently 
without any harmful tendency. Now the larger part of these (in a literary 
sense) excellent books are wiutten in England by english authors, and are 
read by american young people to their lasting injury, and to the injury of our 
time and country. These english writers intend no harm ; th^ir books are 
strictly moraVand convey many good and noble lessons ; and yet the books do 
lasting harm, and to their influence can be traced much of the false pride, 
incompetency, idleness and vice to be found in our cities. These hai^mful 
lessons in so many english novels are writ between the lines — unread, yet 
clearly understood and believed . . . It is impossible to say what is the exact 
influence of these books on our young people. It is clearly not for good. 
Do they not explain in part much of the idleness, the false pride, the secret 
worship of rank that fills their minds ? At any rate, they are un-amerioan 
and we do not want them.” [Maurice Thompson in Critic. * 
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Romantic Novels are divided into two classes, — those which are and 
those which are riot, historical. This list is devoted to the latter, hut a few 
historical tales, in which history is at a minimum, have been included. 
An excellent hihliografii of Historical Fiction exists in the L, H, catalog 
of the Boston Public Library, 

“ Ko author without a trial can conceive of the difficulty of writing a 
romance about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything hut a common- 
place prosperity in broad and simple daylTt, as is happily the case with 
my dear native land. It will he very long, I trust, before romance- 
wniters may find congenial and easily handled themes either in the annals 
of our stalwart republic, or in any chai*acteristic and probable event of 
our individual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall 
flowers, need ruin to make them grow.” [ Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

‘‘Few things are more conclusively established in this commonplace 
clay and practical land than the utter abolition of the romantic clement of 
life. People who read Mrs. Radcliffe and the Ledgei’ — and there are 
those besides ourselves, we are credibly informed, who are in the liabit of 
reading both — must often heave a sT of regret for the vanished and 
(lelTtful mysteries commemorated in those obsolete but fascinating pages. 
Not the subtlest effort of imagination can again people the prosaic walks 
of daily life with the weird shapes that haunted every nook and corridor 
of Otranto’s enchanted and enchanting castle. The lonely wayside inn 
wdiich was wont to be the very nursery and stronghold of romance has 
become disgustingly commonplace and safe. No ingenious trapdoor 
opens to engulf the slumber of the unsuspecting traveler 5 no horrent 
spectre with flaming eyes and hollow voice emerges from the wall to 
menace and dismay ; no lovely and compassionate barmaid clambers in 
at the window to warn of the murderous landlord and to save from his 
sanguinary toils ; no foe the chance sojourner has to dread more deadly 
than the susurrant mosquito or the insidious cimex. The secret doors 
and hidden stairways and subterranean passages, the unbodied voices, 
the irresponsible skeletons, and unaccountable knits who made beautiful 
and thrilling the ways of a preternatural past, have forever disappeared. 
That whole charming web of mediaeval romance the ruthless besom of 
modern enlltenment has swept into dust and oblivion. We are en- 
compassed with an atmosfere of almost oppressive reality, and it is a 
genuine relief when some unusually ingenious murder or flagrant fall of 
unsuspected respectability gives us a brief respite from the tyranny of 
the commonplace.” [Round Table. 
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TRAVEL. A Series of ISTarratives of Personal 
Visits to places famotis for Natural Beauty and Histor- 
ical Association. This publication is not an easy one to describe 
and is wholly beyond criticism. It is made up from the contents of 
Travel, an interesting and unique semi-monthly periodical published by 
W: M. Griswold, which consists of select narratives of personal visits to 
famous places. These selections, indexed in a thoroughly scientific man- 
ner, compose the two volumes before us. They are a museum of miscel- 
lanea, interesting to the traveler who Lr endowed with intellectual curi- 
osity. The only drawback on their use en route is their miscellaneous 
character, a drawback which disappears when the journey is done and 
the luell seasoned traveler, at home by his family fireplace, wishes to re- 
fresh his memories, renew his experiences, or to add to his own 2)ersonal 
discoveries. Readers of both classes will find this publication, especially 
as hound in a permanent form, an invaluable aid in bringing to their 
notice the best, freshest, and most interesting illustrations which have been 
published on the field of travel, whether at home or abroad . — [ The Indepen- 
dent, 18 Dec. 1890. 

A serial of ivhich two volumes have been published, composed of re- 
prints, either In full or abridged, of papers which have appeared in a va- 
riety of periodicals and books. The personal element gives a special 
flacor to this serial, and the editor, icho is also the publisher, has a keen 
scent for the interesting, as well as a good facidty for leaving out the 
superfluous. The English Lakes, Vallomhrosa, the Engadlne, Lake 
George, Quebec, the Black Forest, the Pyrenees, Heidelberg, the White 
Mountains, are among the subjects treated. The editor has annotated the 
text judiciously and sparingly. — [_The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1891. 
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